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PREFACE 


In I brought together in a work entitled The Beginnings 
of Indian Historiografhy and Other Essays a select list of my 
researches on various topics of the history and culture of 
India and the countries of South-East Asia influenced by her 
civilisation in ancient times, the selections having been made 
mostly from my previously published writings. As this volume 
has now practically run out of stock, I have ventured to publish 
a new and greatly enlarged edition with a different title, 
which includes a number of new chapters (Chaps, II-V, VIl-VIII, 
XI-XII and XVII), while omitting the chapters on South-East Asia 
and one or two other chapters of the older work and involving 
a thorough revision of the rest. It has been my aim through- 
out to offer as complete and objective an interpretation of 
the relevant points as possible, to make use for this purpose 
of all recent publications within my range, and to subject them to 
the close analysis of historical research. 

Because of their numbers and duration in time and the 
variety of their types and, last but not the least, of their cha»c- 
tcristic qualities^ the royal and dynastic chronicles of Anfient 
India, not to speak of the lives of the saints and the works on 
church-history, would seem to have deserved a systematic treat- 
ment at the hands of scholars long ago. Nevertheless it is a 
fact that a comprehensive and critical account of Ancient Indian 
historical literature has yet to be written. In the first part of the 
present work tearing the title Studies in Ancient Indian 
Historiography this gap has been sought to be filled in to 
some extent by a thorough examination of its five most 
important landmarks represented by t^^e Vedic genealogical lists 
and compositions on legendary history as well as historical narrati- 
ves properly so called, the early lives or legends of the Buddha, 
the historical traditions in the Puranas and the two leading royal 
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and dynastic chronicles composed by Bana and Kalhana in the 
seventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era respectively. 

In so far as the divisions of Indian history are concerned, 
both Indian and foreign authors have differed widely in their 
opinions. A fundamental problem of Indian history, again, result- 
ing from the periodical weakening of India’s vital spirit and 
institutions has been sought to be tentatively solved by our 
thinkers in past and as well as present times. Both these points 
have been dealt with critically in the second part of my work to 
which I have given the title Generalities. 

The subject of Ancient Indian Polity has engaged the serious 
attention of scholars more specially in recent years. In the 
third part of this work called Studies in Ancient Indian 
Polity I have discussed fully the problems arising from my 
predecessors’ treatment of the general characteristics and tenden- 
cies of Ancient Indian States and governments, the political and 
constitutional significance of the Vcdic ceremonies of royal and 
imperial consecration, the political institutions of the Vedic Aryans, 
the Ancient Indian republican and mixed constitutions, the 
status and functions of the king’s ministers, and lastly, the 
nomenclature of the administrative offices. 

There was a time, not long ago, when the historians of India 
could justly be charged with confining their attention to the 
history and chronology of her kings and dynasties. This charge 
is no longer applicable, as our historians are now joining to their 
descriptions of India’s political history accounts of her social 
and economic conditions as well as of her religion, art and 
literature during the successive epochs. In thorough accord with 
the prevailing tendencies the fourth and last part of my work 
entitled Studies in Ancient Indian Social, Religious and Political 
History deals in the first place with the institution of slavery 
during three successive culture-periods with frequent comparisons 
and contrasts; secondly, with a peculiarly gruesome type of reli- 
gious suicide formerly prevailing among out people with concrete 
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illustrations drawn from our literary works and works on art; 
thirdly, with the career and character of two historical figures 
responsible for a great political revolution in eleventh century 
Bengal; fourthly and lastly, with the causes of downfall of the 
Ancient Indian states analysed critically and comprehensively 
under six heads, namely the political, the military, the social, 
the economic and the religious as well as the literary and artistic 
factors. 

In conclusion I have to acknowledge with thanks the ungrud- 
ging help given to me by the authorities of the Asiatic Society, 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat and the Calcutta University 
Libraries in the completion of my arduous labours. To the 
management and staff of the Calcutta Oriental Press Ltd., 1 am 
indebted for the great care and uniform patience with which 
they have performed their task of printing this volume in a short 
time. 


29th June, 1957 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Beginnings of Historiography 
in the Vedas. 

I. THE VAMSAS AND GOTRA-PRAV ARA LISTS OF 
VEDIC LITERATURE 

Tlie ceremonies of the Vedic sacrificial ritual, which form 
the entire subject-matter of the later Sa^hitas and the Brah~ 
manas, almost necessarily implied a long succession of teachers 
through whom they were handed down from the most ancient 
down to comparatively recent times. It is to the period of the 
Brahm'anas which exhibit the first systematic exposition of the 
sacrificial ceremonies that we can trace back the oldest genealo- 
gical lists (vafiisas) of the Vedic teachers and their pupils. The 
VaAisa Brahmana, forming a separate branch of the Samaveda 
school, has a vafnsa consisting of not less than sixty names 
beginning with a teacher called Vaisrava and traced back 
through its last human teacher Kasyapa to the gods Agni, Indra, 
Vayu, Mrityu, Prajapati and Brahman, the Self-existent One. 
Two separate vafn'sas are found in the Jaimintya Ufanishad 
Brdhmana likewise belonging to the Samaveda school. One of 
these has fifty names beginning with Brahman and ending with 
Vaipaschita Dardhajayanti Gupta Lauhiteya, while the other 
consists of fourteen names only, beginning with Indra and 
ending with Sudacta Parasarya. The Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, 
forming the concluding portion of Satapatha Brdhmana, has two 
vafn'sas of fifty-eight and sixty names respectively, which agree 
with each other in several parts. The list begins with Pautimashya 
and ends with Brahman. The Brihaddranyaka Upanishad has 
another vafnsa consisting in the Kanva recension of two lists, 
one of fifty-two names and the other of forty-eight only. These 
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lists of which the first thirty-six have all names ending in metro- 
nymics agree with each ocher up to a teacher called Sanjlviputra 
beyond whom they diverge into separate branches. This has 
been plausibly explained on the supposition that Sanjlviputra 
united two lines of teachers, one of which is traced back through 
Vach (the Goddess of speech), AmbhinI (the voice of thunder) 
to Aditya (the sun), while the other is carried back through 
Prajapati to Brahman. We may next mention a vamsa given 
at the end of the late ^ankhayana Aranyaka of the Rig-veda. 
This consists of eighteen names beginning with Gunakhya 
Sahkhayana and ending with Brahman the Self-existent One. 
Lastly, we may refer to the Mundaka Upanishad of the Aiharva- 
veda which opens with a short list of seven teachers beginning 
with Brahman and ending with Saunaka the great householder 
(Mahasala).^ 

I. Vedic lists of varhsas: — (a) Vamsa Brahmana (complete list of 
6 o names in H. Zimmer, Studien zttr Geschichte der Gotras, pp. 
list of 59 names omitting the last name Yaisrava in Max Miiller, History^ 
pp. 233-34 and Weber, Indische Studieriy IV p. 371/); (b) JUB. Ill 
40-42 and ly 16-17 (lists of 50 and i 4 names); (c) BU. II 6 and IV 6 
(lists of 58 and 60 names after Kanva recension in Max Muller, tr. of the 
Upanishads, Part II pp. 118-20, 180-88); (d) BU, VI 5 (lists of 52 and 
48 names as above in Max Muller, op, cit, pp. 225-27); (e) San, Ar, 
(lict of 18 names in A. B. Keith, Ait. Ar., App, pp. 327-28); (f) 
Mundaka Up, (list of 7 names in SBE, Vol, XV pp. 27-28). The two 
lists in BU, 11 6 and IV 6 arc compared by Max Muller, op, cit, pp. 
iS 6 - 8 jn, Max Muller similarly compares {op, cit, pp. 118-20W and 224») 
the two lists in BU, II 6 and IV 6 as well as the first list in BU,Vl 5 after 
the parallel versions in the Kanva and the Madhyandina recensions. [The 
second list in ibid VI 5 is wanting in the Madhyandina text, but a very 
similar one is found in SB, X 6.5.9.] explanation of agreement and 
divergence between the two lists in BU, VI 5 vide Max Muller, History^ 
pp. 229-30. As a sample of v^msa lists we quote below the shorter list 
in JUB {JAOS, Xyi pp. 214-13); — **Verily thus Indra told this udgitha 
of the Gayatras^man, the Upanisad, the immortal, to Agastya, Agastya 
CO Isa Syavaivi, Isa Syavasvi to Gausukti. Gausukti to ]valayana, Jvalayana 
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If we have now to judge the historical value of the vamsas^ 
we must admit at the outset that the highest links in the 
chain consist of names of deities like Agni, Vayu, Indra and, 
last but not the least, Brahman. But the remaining and by 
far the more considerable portions of these lists consist of human 
teachers. On general as well as particular grounds the names 
and succession of human teachers may be broadly accepted as a 
historical fact. It Is now generally admitted that the period of the 
Brahmanas from the very nature of their subject-matter and the 
range as well as variety of their literature must have extended 
over many centuries. To this must be added the fact that many 
of the names of teachers in the main portions of the lists are 
actually quoted as authorities in Satapatha Brahmana and similar 
works. What is more, some of these personages are evidently 
singled, out as taking an outstanding share in the development 
of the doctrine. Without therefore going so far as to say with 
Max Muller that “with the exception of the highest links in each 
chain of teachers the lists have an appearance of authenticity 
farcly to be met with in Indian compositions,** we may state 
that they certainly reach a high degree of historical probability. 
It has, however, not been possible as yet to fit in the long and 
formidable lists of the vamsas into the Vedic chronologicar 
scheme.^ 

• 

to Satyayani, Satyayani to Rama Kiatujateya Vaiyaghrapadya, Rama 
Kratujateya Vaiyaghrapadya to Sahkha Babhravya, Sankha Babhravya to 
Daksa Katyayani Atrcya, Daksa Katyayani Atreya to Kaihsa Varakya, 
Kamsa Varakya to Suyajna Sandilya, Suyajna Sandilya to Jayanta Varakya, 
Jayanta Varakya to Janasruta -Varakya, Janasriita Varakya to Sudatta 
Parasarya/* 

2. On the duration of the Brahmana period, vide Winternitz, History, 
Vol, I, pp. 194-95. Examples of teachers cited as authorities (refs, in 
Zimmer, op. cit. p. 2^n): — (a) Yajhavalkya quoted 18 times and Aruni 
9 times in SB , ; (b) Satyayani quoted 7 times and Baka Dalbhya and 
Briihmadatta Chaikitaneya quoted twice each in JUB . ; (c) Kaushitaki 
quoted 14 times and Paihgya 9 times in KB.\ (d) Yajnavalkya twice 
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Wc may pause here to indicate the importance of the part 
played by the late Brahmana schools of the Samaveda and the 
Yajurveda in the creation of the vaMsa lists. In the Brahmanas 
of the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda, as in those of the 
Samaveda and the Yajurvedas^ individual teachers are often cited 
as authorities on various parts of the ritual. But neither the 
Aitareya nor the Kaushltaki Brahmana belonging to the Rig- 
veda school, nor tlie earlier Brahmanas of the Samaveda, nor even 
the earlier portions of the Satapatha Brahmana, have preserved 
va^sa lists. It is only in the late Brahmanas of the Samaveda 
and later portions of the Satapatha Brahmana that the oldest 
vaihsas have as yet been found. Probably the growing scepticism 
about Vedic sacrificial ritual, of which we have indications in 
the Brahmanas themselves and which was to culminate in the 
revolt of Buddhism and Jainism, led the priestly authors of the 
late Brahmana texts to justify themselves with the weight of 
formidable authority going back to the gods.^ 

In the later Vedic texts of the GrihyasHtras the lists of teachers 
are brought into relation witli the domestic ritual. Among the^ 
daily duties binding on the sndtaka (would-be householder) and 
the grihastha (householder) are included bathing and Vedic study. 
An essential appendage of these ceremonies or of one or other of 
them is the tarpana rite which consists in satiating deities, sages 
and manes with offerings of water. To take one example, 

quoted in SB. as the last and the most conclusive of a triad of authorities, 
while Kaushltaki follows Paifigya several times in KB. in the order of 
authorities cited. Vide also Keith, Rgveda-Brahma^tas, p. 24W for ref. 
The quotation is from Max Muller, History, p. 229. It deserves to be 
mentioned that the Vedic Vamsa lists have been partly utilised by recent 
scholars like Drs. S, N. Pradhan and H. C. Raychaudhuri in their 
attempts to fix up the royal genealogies of the late Vedic period. 

3. For citations of individual teachers vide frt. 2 above. Vide also 
Keith, Rigueda-Brahmanas, p. 24W. On the disintegration of the Vedic 
religion in the Brahmana period, vide Keith, Rigveda-Brahmanas, pp. 
23.26. 
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Asvalayana GrihyasHtra begins with a list of thirty-one deities, 
Prajapati, Brahman, the Vedas, the Dcvas, the sages and so forth, 
to whom the water should be offered by the householder. Then 
follows a list of sages consisting in the first instance of a group of 
twelve names which have been identified with those of ‘seers’ of 
various mandalas of the Rigveda. Then comes a number of sages 
including teachers of sutras^ bhashyas^ etc. as well as Kahola, 
Kaushitaki, Aitareya, Asvalayana and so forth who are teachers 
well-known to the Brahmana, Aranyaka and related works. 
Similar, but not identical, lists are found in other GrihyasHtras 
and even in one Dharmasutra^ 

A great gulf separates these laie lists from the vafnsas of the 
Brahmana texts. In the older lists the human teachers were 
evidently regarded as historical personages whose names and order 
of succession it was necessary to record correctly as proof of 
genuineness of their teaching. In the later accounts the teachers 
have risen to the rank of semi-divine personages to be venerated 
along with groups of deities and manes. It was therefore no 
•longer necessary, as the above examples testify, to transmit the 
names in genealogical succession. The lists in fact consist of a 
jumble of ancient as well as modern teachers from the remote 
times of the Rig Veda to the late period of the sHtras, It *s 
characteristic of the looseness of these Lucr accounts that even 
the teachers* names are needlessly duplicated.® 

Next to the vafnsas and other lists of teachers in the Vedic 

4. Lists of deities, sages and manes in Grihya-sutras : — (a) AsGS, 

III 4.1-5 (summary in Kane, History II, pp. 690-91); (b) IV 

9-10 (tr. SBE. Vol. XXIX pp. 121-23); (c) Sambavya GS (quoted 
Weber, Indische Studien^ XV 153-54); (d) Hiranyakesi-GS 11 19-20; 
(e) BGS, III 9; (f) BhGS. Ill 9-1 1; (g) BDS. II 5. On the discrepancies 
between these authoiitics vide Kane, History 11, pp. 692-93. 

5. C£. the duplications Kaushitaki and Mahakaushitaki, Paihgya 
and Mahapaihgya, Aitaieya and Mahaitarcya, Audavahi and Mahaudavahi 
in the AsGS. list above refen ed to. 
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texts may be mentioned the family genealogies indicated by 
the terms gotra and fravara. These may roughly be translated as 
respectively ‘family’ or ‘lineage’ and as the illustrious ancestors 
who have contributed to the credit of the same. Gotra in its tech- 
nical sense occurs already in an Atharvaveda text where it clearly 
means a group of men connected together by ‘blood’. References 
to fravara under the name arsheya and to fravara sages are found 
in some texts of the Rigveda. Systematic lists of gotras and 
fravaras^ however, make their appearance only in the late 
Srautasutras, those handy manuals that were composed in later 
times for dealing with the great mass of the Srauta sacrifices.® 

6 . Refs.: — (a) Rv. IX 97.51; VIII 102.4; I 49.3 (arsheya and 
fravara sages); (b) Av. V 21.3 {gotra in technical sense). The connexion 
between gotra and fravara is thus explained by Kane (History, Vol. 
II p. 497) : — **Gotra is the latest ancestor or one of the latest ancestors of 
a person by whose name his family has been known for generations, 
while fravara is constituted by the sage or sages who lived in the 
remotest past, who were most illustrious and who are generally the 
ancestors of the gotra sages or in some cases the remotest ancestor alone.** 
Lists of gotras and fravaras: — (a) AsSS. Part II, VI 10-15; (b) BSS, 
Bib. Ind. ed. Vol III pp. 415-67; (c) XXIV 5-10; (d) KSS, and 

Laagakshi-SS (quoted in Zimmer of, cit, p. 6); (e) Saty^shadha- 
Htranyakesi-SS.f same as Af.SS, list above quoted with a few changes 
(cited by Kane, History, II p, 483). Parallel lists of Rishi genealogies in 
AfSS and BSS are given by Caland in his German tr. of AfSS. Vol. Ill 
pp. 409-11. As a sample of these lists we quote below (after Kane, 
History, II p. 490) the gotra and fravara divisions of two renowned rishi 
families, the Bhrigus and the Ahgirasas: — "The Bhrigus are of two sorts, 
Jamadagnya and non-]amadagnya. The Jamadagny a* Bhrigus are again 
two-fold, yatsas and Bidas (or yidas), the non-Jamadagnya Bhrigus are 
five-fold, namely, Arstisenas, Yaskas, Mi tray us, Vainyas and Sunakas. 
Under each of these subdivisions there are many gotras, on the names 
and numbers of which the Sutrakaras are not agreed . . . These divisions of 
Bhrigus are given here according to Baudhayana. Apastamba has only 
six of them, as he excludes Bidas from this group. According to 
Katyayana, Bhrigus have twelve subdivisions. The Angirogana hasi 
three divisions, Gautamas, Bharadvajas and Keva 4 angirasas, out of whom 
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The gotras and fravaras were intimately connected with the 
social and religious system of the Vedic Aryans from an early period. 
To take a few examples, marriage was forbidden not only within 
the same gotra but also within the same fravara. As regards 
inheritance, property of a person dying without issue was vested 
in his near sagotras. Consecration of the domestic fire was prece- 
ded by invocation of one’s gotra and pravara ancestors. In the 
ceremonies of tonsure and investiture with the sacred thread, 
there were minute differences of detail according to different 
gotras and pravaras of the boy’s family. It might therefore be 
thought that the genuineness of these lists was beyond question. 
Unfortunately the SrautasHtras, which are our primary sources, 
contradict themselves not only as regards numbers of gotras^ but 
also the names, numbers and order of succession within the same 
gotra. From this it appears that there was no unanimity even 
as regards the number of the original gotras. When Zimmer 
says with regard to these lists, “dass sie sich widersprechen odcr 
^ denselben Namen in mehreren Gruppen bieten, kommt nur 
vereinzelt vor,” we must accept his view with great modifications. 
Even Purushottama, author of the Pravara-manjarJ which is the 
leading authority on the subject in later times, is quite emphattc 
about the discrepancies. It would seem that a very long interval 
separated the beginnings of the gotra and pravara divisions fr®m 
their systematic arrangement in the SrantasHtras. Whatever that 
may be, we may safely conclude that these old genealogical lists 
have a substratum jof historical reality.^ 

Gautamas have seven subdivisions. Bharadvajas have four and Kevala- 
Ahgirasas have six subdivisions, and each of these again is subdivided 
into numerous gotras. This is according to Baudhayana. Other 
sutrakaras differ as to the subdivisions . . . 

7. The connexion of gotras and pravaras with social and religious 
ii^stitutions of the Vedic Aryans is explained with full references in Max 
Muller, History^ pp. 203-04 and Kane, History^ II pp. 481-83, 491. Some 
striking examples of contradictions in the SraHta-SHtra lists are given by 
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II THE GATHAS AND NARASAMSIS. THE ITIHASAS 
AND PURANAS OF VEDIC LITERATURE 

However authentic the genealogies of the Vedic religious teachers 
and the Vedic lists of gotras and fravaras might be, they 
would form at best a skeleton of historical compositions 
properly so called. A more definite approach to history is 
marked by some ancillary branches of learning known to the 
Vedic times, to which we now refer. These are the gathas and 
the narasaihsts which may be roughly translated as •epic song 
verses’ and 'songs in praise of heroes’ respectively. Already in a 
passage of the late tenth bcok of the Rigveda (ibid., 85. 6), 
gathas and narasaihsts are mentioned as distinct but evidently 
allied types of composition, though elsewhere gatha is used in 
the more general sense of ‘song’. The Atharvaveda, (XV, 
6. 3-4) mentions gathas and nardsafnsts as the last and evidently 
the least important of a series of enumerated texts. The daily 
study of gathas and narasahsls (or narasafnst gathas) following 
that of the Rik, the Yajus, the Saman, the Atharvangiras and 
other texts is enjoined upon the householder in solemn and 
moving words in the Brdhmana and later works.® 

' As forms of literary genre, though not as distinct branches 
of learning, the gathas and narasaMsts have their parallels, at 

the last-named author. History, II pp, 489-90, 495, In History II, App. 
pp« 1263-66 Kiane, after giving from BSS a classified list of 49 pravara 
groups as well as the gotras among which they are distributed, further 
notices its striking divergences with parallel lists in As-SS,^ Ap-SS and 

Satyashadha-SS, The quotation is from Zimmer, Studien pp. 6-7. 

For Purushottama’s view vide Kane, History II pp. 483, 

8. The tr. of gdthds and narasarnsis is after Winternitz, History, 
Vol. I p, 226. For refs, to gathas in Rv, vide VI, s. v. The Av, text is 
as follows: — Richah, samani^ yajUrnshi, brahmarif itihasah, p»ranam, 
gathdh narasarnsyah. In SB, XI 5. 6. 4-8, T Ar, II 10, As^GS, III 3 
the various classes of texts are said to constitute as many forms of offor- 
ings to the gods, and their recitation is said to satiate not only the gods, 
but also the Fathers. 
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least in part, in some hymns and portions of hymns in the 
Rigveda and Atharvaveda Samhitds. We refer, in the first 
instance, to the so-called danastutis (“Praises of Gifts’*), which 
form the concluding verses of a number of Rigvedic hymns. Of 
these hymns it has been said by a competent authority : — 

Some of them arc songs of victory, in which the god Indra is praised, 
because he has helped some king to achieve a victory over his enemies. 
With the praise of the god is united the glorification of the victorious king. 
Finally, however, the singer praises his patron, who has presented him with 
oxen, horses and beautiful slaves out of the booty of war . . . Others are 
very long sacrificial songs, also mostly addressed to Indra, and they also 
are followed by verses in which the patron of the sacrifice is praised, 
because he gave the singer a liberal priestly fee. 

Another partial parallel is to be found in the so-called 
Kuntapa hymns of the Atharva-Veda of which we give below 
a specimen : — 

Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over all peoples, the 
god who is above mortals, of Vaisvanara Pariksit ! 

, ^Pariksit has procured for us a secure dwelling, when he, the most 
excellent one, went to his seat.’ (Thus) the husband in Kuru-land, when he 
founds his household, converses with his wife. 

What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink, or liquor? Thus the 
wife asks her husband in the kingdom of king Pariksit, 

Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the mouth (of the vesseb) 
The people thrive merrily in the kingdom of king Pariksit.® 

The gathas and narasaMsts formed such a necessary accom- 
paniment of Vcdic;, sacrificial ceremonies that their recitation 
was incorporated in the rituals of some of the great sacrifices. 
We may illustrate this in the first instance from the example 
of the Asvamedha which Satapatha Brahmund^ xiii, 2. 2. i. 
aptly calls ‘the king of sacrifices,’ and which could only be per- 

9. The quotation about danastutis is from Winter nitz. History t I 
p.*ii4. The tr. of the Av, extract is after Bloomfield {SBE. XLII pp. 
197-98). 
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formed by a victorious king or by a paramount ruler. On a 
number of occasions during the course of the sacrifice, provision 
is made for the recitation of gathas by musicians in praise of 
the sacriScer. On the day of letting loose of the sacri- 
ficial horse, the vtnaganagins (i.e., as explained by the 
commentator, the musicians who sang to the accompaniment 
of all sorts of lutes) are required to sign praises of the sacrificer 
along with those of just kings of ancient times. This was re- 
peated daily during the whole year of the horse’s wandering 
and was continued in the same way down to the day of the 
sacrificer’s initiation (jdtksha). Afterwards the musicians have 
to sing daily, as before, praises of the sacrificer along with those 
of the gods. Towards the conclusion of the ceremony the 
musicians have to sing praises of the sacrificer along with those 
of Prajapati. Still more pointed reference is made to the con- 
tents of the gathas in connection with some other portions of 
the ceremonial. On the day of letting loose the horse, a Brah- 
mana lute-player (yinagathin) has to sing to the accompani- 
ment of the uttara-mandra (a kind of luce, according to the 
commentator) three stanzas composed by himself on such topics 
as ‘he performed such and such sacrifice*, ‘he gave such and such 
gifts.’ On the same day a Brahmana lute-player sings three 
gathas similarly composed by himself and relating to the sacri- 
fices and gifts of the sacrificer, while a Kshatriya lute-player 
does the same on topics relating to the battles fought and the 
victories won by the sacrificer. This has to be repeated each 
day during the whole year/® 

In the above, it will be noticed, reference is made to 
gathas celebrating generally the sacrificers’ praises along with 
those of ancient kings or of gods, as well as those specifically 
praising the king’s achievements as a sacrificer and conqueror. 
Concrete instances of these types are found in a scries of more 
or less parallel texts of Satafatha Brahmana and Sankhayana 
SraHta-siitra listing the famous kings performing the Asvamedha 
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sacrifice and of Aitareya Brahmana enumerating the kings 
who performed the ^Grcat Consecration of Indra.’ To take a 
few examples, the gatha quoted about king Jananiejaya Parikshita 
is as follows: 

At Asandivant, a horse grass-eating. 

Adorned with gold and yellow garland, 

Of dappled hue, was bound, 

By Janamejaya for the gods. 

Of king Marutca Avikshita the following gatha is quoted : 

The Maruts as attendants 
Dwelt in the house of Marutta, 

Ot Aviksita Kamapri 
The All-gods were the assessors. 

The gathas of Kraivya, the Panchala king, arc introduced to us in 
the following way : 

At Partvakra, the Pahcala overlord of the Krivis seized a horse meant 
for sacrifice, with offering gifts of a hundred thousand (licad of cattle). A 
thousand myriads there were, and fivc-and-twenty hundreds, which the 
Brahmanas of the Pancalas from every quarter divided between them. 

Lastly the gathas about Bharata, son of Duhshanta, are as 
follows : 

Covered with golden trappings, 

Beasts black with white tusks. 

At Masnara Bharata gave, 

A hundred and seven myriads, 

and so on. 

lo. Refs, to recitations oi gathas at Asvamedha: — P. E. Dumont, 
L’ Asvamedha, pp. ^o, ^6, 68 (song by musicians on day of letting 
loose the sacrificial horse and on following days); pp. UI, 126, 130 (song 
by musicians towards conclusion of the sacrifice); pp. 3^,41-43,304,306 
(song by Brahmana and Kshatriya lute-players). In the work above 
mentioned the author gives with full references a very valuable and 
detailed account of the Asvamedha sacrifice according to the ritual of the 
Yujur^veda, while in an Appendix he describes the Black Yajus ritual after 
the authoritative texts {ApSS, XX 1-23, BSS, XV i 30 and some frag- 
ments of VadhalaSS). 
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The great deed of Bharata, 

Neither men before or after, 

As the sky a man with his hands. 

The five peoples have not attained. 

The verses about Janamejaya, Kraivya and Bharata just quoted 
evidently belong to the class of gathas in parise of kings* sacrifices 
and gifts to which reference is made in the account of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice mentioned above. On the other hand, the 
verse relating to Marutta Avikshita comes within the category of 
gathas praising the kings along with the gods. Of another class 
of gathas, those in honour of the gods, also referred to in the 
account of the Asvamedha given above, it is unnecessary to speak 
in the present place. Concrete examples of this class are the 
Indragathas (‘songs in honour of Indra*) to which reference is 
made in the Atharvaveda (xx, 128. 12-16) and the Aitareya 
Brahmana (vi, 32).^^ 

As in the case of the ritual of the Asvamedha, rhe recitation 
of gathas was made by some authorities part and parcel of the 
grihya sacrificial ritual. One of the important ‘domestic* rites is 
the Stmantonnayana (‘parting of the hair*) which is performed 
on the expectant mothef in the fourth, sixth, seventh or eighth 
month of pregnancy. Here the husband has to ask two lute- 
players (ylnd-gdthins) to sing about the king or anybody else 
who is still more valiant or about king Soma.^* 

Like the gathas, the nardsamsts are also found to be incor- 

11. Refs, to gdthds of kings: — (a) AB, Vlll XIII 

and with slight variations SdhSS, XVI 9*^ {gathd of Janamejaya) ; (b) AB, 
yill 21. cf. SB. XIII 5.4.6 and hnSS. XVI 9.16 (®of Marutta); (c) SB. 
XIII 5.4.7-8 ("of Kraivya); (d) AB. VIII 23 = ^^. 5.4.1 if ("of Bharata). 
A connecting link between the names in SB. and SdhSS, on the one hand 
and those in AB. on the other, is furnished by the fact that the 
last-named work mentions - most of the kings performing the Great 
Consecration ceremony to have likewise celebrated the horse-sacrifice. 

12. Songs by lute- flayers at stmantonnayana ceremony: — (a) SduSS, 
I 22. 11-12; (b) RCS, I 15.7-8; (c)AsGS. I I 4 . 6 - 7 ’ 
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porated in some of the great sacrificial ceremonies. The 
Sankhayana Srauta-sHtray in the course of its description of the 
Purushamedha sacrifice, mentions a scries of ten narasafnsis which 
are to be sung in regular cycles of ten days’ duration. Each of 
these is accompanied by a short statement of its subject-matter 
and a reference to the corresponding hymns of the Rigveda. We 
give below a summary of these narasaihsls according to the short 
description of the original text: — 

1. How Sunahsepa, son of Ajigarta, was released from 

the sacrificial yoke, 

2. How Kakshivant, descendant of Usij, gained a gift 
from his patron, 

3. How Syavasva gained a gift from his patron, 

How Bharadvaja gained gifts from his two patrons, 

• 5. How Vasishtha became the Purohita of Sudas, 

6. How Asahga Playogi, being a woman, became a man, 

7. How Vatsa, descendant of Kanva, obtained a gift from 
his patron, 

8. How Vasa son of Asva gained a gift from his patron, 

g. How Praskanva obtained gift from his patron, 

10. How Nabhanedishtha, descendant of Manu, obtained 
a gift from Ahgiras. 

It will be observed tliat the list given above consists, with one 
exception, of praises for gifts received, or supplications to the 
deity for favours sought. The first and by far the more important 
class evidently falls into line with the danastatis of the Rigveda 
already mentioned. 

We may now consider the important and difficult question 
regarding the composition and authorship of the works under 
notice. In the account of the Asvamedha given above, reference 
is made to vtnaganins (musicians) singing praises of the sacrificer 
as well as Brahmana and Kshatriya vlnagathins (lute-players) 

• / 

Ret. to narasarhsi at Purushaiucdha sacrifice: — SahSS, XVI 11. 
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composing and singing songs in honour of the sacrificer’s achieve- 
ments, Evidently then there already existed at this early period 
a class of minstrels who not only preserved and handed down but 
also composed songs in honour of human celebrities. This class, 
however, did not as yet form a closed caste or corporation, for 
individual Brahmana and Kshacriya musicians could play the same 
rote. Evidence is not lacking that a professional class of bards or 
minstrels had already emerged in the late Sarnhitd and Brahmana 
times. In the list of symbolical victims at the Purushamedha 
occurring in the Vdjasaneyi Sarnhitd (xiii) and the Taittiriya 
Brdhmana (ill, 4) we find the lute-player and the flute-player 
side by side with the mdgadha and the sHta so familiar in 
Epic and Puranic texts of later times. On the precise functions 
of the Vedic mdgadha and siita there is some difference of opinion, 
though their Epic and Puranic successors stand for royal eulogists 
or panegyrists and sometimes for genealogists.^^ 

The gdthds and ndrdsarnsts occupy an important place in 
the development of Indian historical literature. Apart from the 
gdthds to the gods, they may be proved by references in the 
Vedic Sarnhitds and the Brdhmanas to relate to historical charac- 
ters and incidents. Thus Janamejaya Parikshita of the Kuru line, 
Pard Atnara king of Kosala, Marutta Avikshita king of the 
Panchalas, and Bharata Dauhshanti of the great Bharata tribe arc 
well-known celebrities in the late Saihhitd and Brdhmana literature, 
and they no doubt belong ro the same period. The references to 
Asandivant as capital of Janamejaya, to Parivakra as capital 
of Kraivya Panchala and to Nadapit as the birth-place of Bharata 
have every appearance of historical reality. To the human author- 
ship of the gdthds, as distinguished from the supposed revealed 


14. Mdgadha and siita at Purushamedha: — VS, XIII, TB. Ill 4. 
Their function in Vedic literature is explained in VI, s.v. and in the 
Epics and Puranas by Par gi ter in The Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
pp. 16-18. 
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character o£ the Vedic hymns, pointed testimony is borne by a 
text of Aitdteya Baahmana, Granting all these points the ques- 
tion still remains, ‘What is the historical value of the gathas and 
narasarhsis of Vedic literature*? We have first to admit that these 
works, no doubt because of their courtly exaggerations, drew upon 
themselves the reprobation of some of the Vedic schools. Thus 
the Kathaka Samhitat the Maitrayant SaMhita and the Taittirlya 
Brahmana, all belonging to the Black Yajurveda^ have a series 
of more or less parallel texts branding the gathas and narasathsts 
as lies and as the filth of Brahman (the Vedas), and placing accep- 
tance of gifts from their reciters on the same moral level as that 
from a drunkard. These works, however, have been authorita- 
tively recognised to be precursors of epic poetry. With at least 
equal justice we may claim that they were the forerunners of the 
Indian historical kavya, common to both being the fact that they 
eulogise the achievements of historical kings, naturally enough 
with some exaggeration/® 

Distinctly superior in importance to the gathas and narasafnsts 
in the eyes of the Vedic Aryans, though not from the standpoint 
of Indian historiography, are the classes of compositions known to 
the Vedic Sarhhitas and the Brahmanas under the name of Itihisa 
and Parana. We may freely translate them as ‘legends of gods 
and heroes’ and ‘legends of origin’ respectively. In the pass^age 
of the late fifteenth book of the Atharvaveda quoted above, they 
are mentioned after the sacred Rik^ Saman, Yajas and Brahman 

15. On Asaiidivant etc. vide fn. ii above. Human authorship of 
gathas: — AB. VIII 18 (‘‘Om is the response to a Rc\ ‘Be it so* ‘to a 
gatha. Om is divine. ‘Be it so' human”) Condemnation of gathas and 
narasamsts : — (a) KS. XIV 5 {anritam ht gathR — nntam narasams't 
mattasya na fratigrih yam = anritam hi mattah)\ (b) TB. I 32.6-7 (^yad 
hrahmanah samalam = astt sa gathanarasarisy ^abhavat yad^annasya sa 
sura tasmad = gayatascha mattasya cha na pratigrihyam); (c) MS. I 1 1.5 
Gathas and naraUmsts as precursors of epic poetry: — Weber, Efisches im 
Vedischen Ritual, p. 4 followed by Winternitz, History, Vol. I p. 314. 
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and before the gdthas and narasafnsts^ in a scries of enumerated 
texts. The same order is pre^^erved in the above-quoted texts 
from Satapatha Brahmana, (xi, 5), Taittirlya Aranyaka (ii, 10) 
and Asvaldyana GrihyasHtra (in, 3), enjoining daily study of the 
Veda upon the householder. In a number of parallel passages 
in the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad virtually enumerating the 
known branches of learning at chat time, Itihdsa and Parana 
are similarly mentioned after Rigveda and Yajurveda, Sdmaveda 
and Atharvdngirasa, but before a number of subsidiary studies. 
In a similar series of parallel passages in the Chhdndogya Upani- 
shad (vil, I. 2; 2. i; 7. i), Itihdsa-Pardna is mentioned as the 
fifth after the Rigveda^ the Yajurveda^ the Sdma-veda and the 
Atharvana, but before a number of secondary branches of learn- 
ing.'® 

The elaborate account of the Asvamedha sacrifice in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana and other works shows that not only were 
Itihdsa and Pardna dignified with the title of 'V€da\ but that 
their recitation formed an important element of the complex 
sacrificial ritual. On the day of loosening of the sacrificial horse, 
the hotri priest recites to the crowned king surrounded by his 
sons and ministers what arc called the ‘revolving' (or ‘recurring') 
legends (pdriplava dkhydna). These are so called because the 
priest recites on ten successive days as many different Vedas, 
and this goes on for a year in cycles of ten days each. In the 
order of this narration Itihdsa and Parana are reserved for the 
eighth and ninth days, while Rik, Yajas, Atharvan, Angirasa, 
sarpa-vidyd (‘the science of snakes'), devajana-vidyd (knowledge 
of divine beings), mdyd (magic) arc mentioned for the first seven 
days, and Saman for the tenth. 

The recital of the pdriplava legends is evidently intended to 

16. Order of enumeration of branches of learning: — AB, XV, SB. 
XI 5. TAr. II 10, AsGS. Ill II 4.10; ly 1.2; ly 5.11; cC/. 

Ill 4. 1.4; yii 1.2; 2.1; 7,1. 
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show the models to whom the sacrificer is assimilated. Equally 
didactic is the use ot Itihasa and Parana in certain domestic 
sacrifices described in the Grihyasfitras. According to Asvalayana 
Grihyasutra when a misEortune like the death o£ a preceptor 
takes place, the members o£ the Eamily should cast out the 
old domestic fire and kindle a new one. Keeping that fire 
burning, they sit till the silence oE the night narrating the stories 
of famous men and discoursing on the auspicious Itihasaparanas. 
Again, according tn Gobhila Grihyasatra on the occasion 
of the ceremonies on the new and full-moon days, the husband 
and the wife should spend the night so as to alternate their sleep 
with waking, entertaining themselves with Itihasa or with other 
discourse.^^ 

While the ritual and didactic import oE Itihasa and Parana 
in these ancient times is sufficiently demonstrated by the texts, 
the same cannot be said of their character as historical composi- 
tions. In the explanatory (arthavada) portions of the Brahmanas 
as distinguished from those enjoining the precepts (vidhi), 

* there have been preserved specimens of the old Itihasa and 
Parana. Here we have, as examples of Itihasas the legend of 
Pururavas and UrvasI already known in the Rigyeda^ the legend 
of the Flood, the legend oE Sunahsepa and so forth. As examples 
of Puranas, we have the legend o£ origin of the four castes out 
of the body of Prajapati and the various creation-legends. ' A 
reference in Satapatha Brahmana shows that wars between gods 
and Asuras also formed the materials of the ancient Itihasa. 
On the other harld, we have as yet no trace of genealogies of 

17. Recitation of ‘revolving legend* at Asvainedha: — SB, XIII 4.3. 
2/, AsSS. X y.if\_SahSS XVI 2.1 /. Recitation of itihasa and purana in 
a misfortune : — AsGS. IV 6,6,. Recitation o^ same on new and full- 
moon days: — GGS. I 6.h, The slight differences between the first set of 
texts are noticed by Sieg, Die Sagenstoffe Jes RgveJa, p. zin. Dumont 
{UAsvamedha, p. 39) aptly describes the pariplava akhyanas as “les 
aweients rccits cpiques, qui montient les modclcs du roi dans la Icgendc, 
mo Icles auxqucls on assimilie Ic sacrifiaiit**. 
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kings and dynasties with chronological references such as were to 
constitute an essential ingredient of the later Paranas according 
to the standard definition/® 

III VEDIC HISTORICAL COMPOSITIONS 
In the Vedic lists of gotras and pravaras as well as in the 
fragments of the gathas and the narasamsts (though not probably 
in the Itihasas and the Piiranas) quoted in the first two sections 
of this chapter have been preserved types of material relating to 
our most ancient historical traditions. It remains for us to deal 
in the present section with other types which may more properly 
be said to come within the category of historical compositions. 
Of these last it may be said that while their defects arc sufficiently 
obvious they arc of considerable interest as illustrating the extent 
to which the historical sense had dawned upon the Indian people 
in the oldest recorded period of their history. 

The Rigveda Safnhita 

We may begin our survey of the historical material in the 
Rigveda Samhita by referring to a type of compositions which 
involves the blending of mythological as well as historical 
characters and incidents in inextricable confusion. In a hymn 
(Jiv. I 63) addressed to Indra the poet observes in the same 
breath that the demons 5 ushna and Vritra as well as the enemies 
of the historical kings Purukutsa and Sudas were slain or over- 
powered by the God. In a second hymn {Rv. IV 30) in praise 
of Indra we read that the goddess Ushas and the Dasas (abori- 
gines) ^arnbara and Varchin as well as the Aryas Arna and 
Chitraratha were crushed by the God, that Turvasa and Yadu 
were safely carried over a destructive flood through His favour, 
and that the kings Divodasa and Dabhlti owed the destruction 

18. Specimens of Vedic Itihasas and Paranas : — (a) Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics^ Vol. VIF s.v. Itihasa and (b) Winternitz, History , 
Vol. 1 p. 208/. R,ef. to material of Itihasa: — SB, XI 1,6.9. 
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of their foes to Him. In a third and a fourth Indra hymn {Rv. 
I 53 and VI 1 8) we arc told that Turvayana (a prince of the 
Pakchas according to Rv, X 6i. i/) was delivered by the God 
from his enemies, namely, the mythical (?) Kutsa and Ayii as 
well as the historical prince Atithigva. 

Passing to the type of historical compositions properly so 
called, we may first quote a short extract [Rv, IV 42. 8-9) which 
seems to mean that Purukutsa son of Durgaha having been 
citlier captured or slain, his wife propitiated the seven sages who 
obtained for her a famous son Trasadasyu by favour of the gods 
hidra and Varuna. With this we may mention another extract 
[Rv. IX 61) which states how Divodasa got his enemies— the Dasa 
Sambara as well as the Arya Turvasa and Yadu — destroyed by 
Indra. 

In the above passages it will be observed we have but the 
barest references to the historical incidents unrelieved by any 
geographical detail. That the Rigvedic seers, however, did not 
lack interest in geography is proved by a number of illustrations.^® 
•It IS in their descriptions of military raids and battle-scenes that 
the hntorical and geographical sense of the Rigvedic seers comes 
out most clearly. Rv. Ill 33 tells us in the form of a dialogue 
hetween Visvamitra and “the pair of mothers’* Vipas and 
^Jutudrl liow the Bharatas engaged in a raid were able to cross 
the rivers then in high flood through the sage’s prayers. The 


(a) Rv, IV 30.18 (tel:, to defeat of Aina and Chitraiatha beyond 
the Saiayu); (b) Rv, VI 27. 5-7 (ref to defeat of Vriehivans at 
Haiiyiipiya on the* Yavyavati; (c^ Rv. Ill 234 (two Bliarata chiefs 
associated with the rivers Apaya, Sarasvati and Drishadvati all belonging 
to the region of sacred Kuriiksheti a of later literature); (d) Rv, VII 96.2 
(Purus dwelling on the two grassy banks of the sacred Sarasvati); (e) Rv. 
II 41, VI 61, VII 95-96 (apotheosis of Sarasvati ‘the mightiest and most 
divine of streams’, best mother, best of rivers, best of goddesses’); 
(f) Rv, X 75, the famous Hymn to the Rivers. Of the last named hymn 
Max Midler [India^ What Can It Teach p. 168) justly says ‘‘The poet 
takes in at one sweep three great armies of rivers — those flowing from the 
North-West into the Indus, those joining it from the North-East and in 
the distance the Ganges and the Jumna with their tiibutaries.*’ 
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second extract (Rv. VI 27. 5-7) introduces us to a great victory 
won through Indra’s favour by King Abhyavartin Chayamana 
(identified in the context with the Srinjaya King Daivavata) 
over the Vrichivans at Hariyupiya on the Yavyavati river and 
another victory over Turvasa. In this passage likewise the poet’s 
reference to the numbers and equipment of the troops as well 
as their military tactics indicates his interest in the art of warfare. 
The third group of hymns (/ft^.VII 18, VII 33 and VII 83) deals 
with the most famous battle of the Rigveda Samhita technically 
called dasarajna. This was the battle of the ten kings allied 
against the Tritsu king Sudas who won a glorious victory over 
them on the banks of the ParushnI river. In the extracts quoted 
below many of the references arc sufficiently obscure to have 
formed the subject of controversy amongst scholars in recent 
times. Leaving these doubtful points out of account, we can 
still observe how the poet gives us the geographical situation of 
the most famous battle in Rigvedic times. What is more, he 
vividly brings before our eyes, as no other Rigvedic seer docs, 
the successive stages of the battle — the exultant march of the 
confederates, the resulting panic in Sudas’s force, the sudden 
turn of fortune and the filial rout of the allies who were either 
drowned in the river or forced to flee, leaving their camp to be 
plundered by the victors. With these passages, then the realism 
of ihe Rigvedic seers in the description of historical scenes reaches 
its culminating point.*® 

20. We quote below the most relevant extracts: — 

(a) “What though the floods spiead widely, Indra made them 

shallow and easy for Sudas to traverse. He, worthy of our 
praise, caused the Simyu, foe of our hymn, to curse the rivers’ 
fury. Eager for spoil was Turvaia Purodas, fain to win 
wealth, like fishes urged by hunger. The Bhrgus and the 
Druhyiis quickly listened : friend rescued friend mid the two 
distant peoples. Together came the Pakthas, the Bhalanas, 
the Alinas, the Sivas, the Yisanins. Yet to the Trtsus came the 
Arya’s comrade, through love of spoil and heroes^ war, to 
lead them. Fools, in their folly fain to waste her waters, 
they parted inexhaustible Parusni. Lord of the Earth, he 
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In contiast with the Rigveda Safnhita the Atharvaveda 
has little corresponding to historical compositions. In Av. IV 29 
however, we have in the fashion of the Rv. passages quoted 

lepresscd them : still lay the herd and the 
a righted herdsman. As to their goal tliey sped to their 
cstujction; they sought Parusni; even the swift returned 
not. India abandoned to Siidas the manly, the swiftly 
ying foes, unmanly babblers. The king who scattered one- 
and-twenty people of botli Vaikaina tribes through lust of 
glory. As the skilled priest clips grass within thc'chamber, 
so hath the Hero India wrought their downfall. The Anavas 
and Druhyus, seeking booty, have slept, the sixty hundred, 
yea, six thousand, and six-and-sixty heroes. For the pious 
were all these mighty exploits done by India. These Trtsus 
under Indra’s careful guidance came speeding like loosed 
waters rushing downward. The foemen, measuring exceeding 
closely, abandoned to Sudas all their provisions. Yamuna and 
the Irtsijs aided Indra. There he stripped Bhcda baic of all 
his ticasurcs. The Ajas and Sigrus and the Yaksus brought 
in to him ns tiibute heads of horses” (jRt;. VII iB. 5-9, ii, 
M-15, 19); 

(b) “So verily, with these he crossed the river, in company with 
these he slaughtered Bheda. So in the fight with the Ten 
kings, Vasisthas! did Indra help Sudas through your 
devotions. Like thirsty men they looked to heaven, in battle 
with the len kings, surrounded and imploring. Then India 
heard Vasistha as he praised him and gave the Irtsus 
ample room and ficcdom. Like sticks and staves wherewith, 
they drive the cattle, stripped baie, the Bharatas were found 
defenceless; Va.sistha then became their chief and leader: 
then widely were the Ertsiis’ clans extended’' Rv, VII 3^. 

3* 5-6); 

c) “Looking to you and your alliance, O ye Men, armed with 
broad axes they went forward, fain for spoil. Ye smote and 
slew his Dasa and his Aryan enemies, and helped Sudas with 
favour, Indi'll-Vaiuna, The boundaiies of earth wcic seen all 
dark with dust: O Indra-Varuna, the shout went up to 
heaven. T he enmities of the people compassed me about. 
Ye heard my calling and vc came to me with help. O Indra- 
Varuna, ye gave Sudas your aid when the Ten kings in battle 
compassed him about, there where the white-robed Trtsus 
with their braided hair, skilled in song, worshipped you with 
homage and with hymn'* (\u, Vll 83. i, 3, 8), 

For discussions of the proper names of poisons and places in the 
*ibovc extracts vide V/., s.v. Bheda, Bharata, Trtsu, Yamuna and 
specially Parusni. 
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above a confused list of mythical as well as historical sages and 
heroes who are said to have been favoured by the gods Mitra 
and Varuna. More realistic is the brief but vivid description, 
in the form of conversation between a husband and a wife, of 
the high prosperity of the Kuru-land under King Parikshit, in 
the last book of the Atharvaveda. By contrast Av. V 19. i 
anticipating a familiar type in the Yajus-Sarhhitas and the 
Brahmanas^ gives us what purports to be a historical example of 
the dangers befalling the oppressors of Bramanas.*^ 

The Yajus-Safnhitas and the Brahmanas 

The Safnhitas of the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas introduce 
us to a number of distinct types of historical compositions which 
shares in the exclusively liturgical character of these works. The 
first type consists of citations of authorities in respect of disputed 
questions of the sacrificial ritual. Tliis may be illustrated by 
two examples, namely, SB. I.1.1.7 (quoting the contradictory 
opinions of Ashadha Savayasa and Yajnavalkya) and KB. XXVI 
3 (quoting those of Paihgya and Kaushltaki).^^ 

21. The above extracts are tjuotcd below : — (a) “Yc wlio favour 
Ahgiras, who Agasti, J.imTiclagni, Atri, O Mitra-aiul Varuna, wln) 
favour Kasyapa, who Vasishdia — do ye free us from distress. Yc who 
favour ^yavasva, Vadhiyasva Purimiidha, Atri, O Mitra-aiul-Varuna, 
who favour Vimada, Saptavadhri — do yc free us from distress. Ye who 
fervour Bharadvaja, who Gavishthira, Visvamitra, Kutsa, O Varuna (and) 
Mitra, who favour Kakshivant, also Kanva — do ye free us from disticss, 
Yc who favour Mcdhatithi, who Trisoka, who Usanas Kavya, Q Mitra- 
and- Varuna, who favour Gotama, also Mudgala — do ye free us fiom 
distress’* {Av, IV 29. 3-6); (b) “Parikshit has produced for us a seemed 
dwelling when he, the most excellent one, went to’’ his seat.’ (Thus) the 
husband in Kuru-land, when he founds his household, converses with his 
wife. ‘What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or liquor?’ (Thus) 
the wife asks her husband in the kingdom of king Parikshit. Like light 
the ripe barley runs over beyond the mouth (of the vessels).’ The people 
thrive merrily in the kingdom of king Parikshit.** (Av. XX. 127. 7-10) 
(c) “They grew excessively; they did not quite (Jva) touch up to the 
sky; having injured Bhrigu^ the Srihjayas, Vaitahavyas, perished.’’ 
(Av, V 19. i). 

22. The extracts arc as follows: — (a) “On this point Ashadha 
Savayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that the vow consisted in 
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The second type consists of what may be called historical 
examples emphasizing the authority of different branches of 
the sacriheial ritual. In some extracts examples are quoted 
to illustrate the dangers attending ritual errors. Thus in TS. 
VI 6 . 2 and KS. XII 3 the Srihjayas arc said to have been 
defeated because of a mistake committed in the ritual by their 
priest Devabhaga. Other and by far the larger number of such 
extracts arc quoted to show the advantages attending the per- 
formance of the hieratic litiial. Thus we have passages recount- 
ing or promising the various benefits (success in winning a 
kingdom, winning offspring, and acquiring high position) 
derived or to be derived by a sacrificer from compliance with the 
prescribed rites. None of the examples of the type of corn- 

lasting Yajnavalkya on the other hand said» If he does not cat, he 
thereby becomes a sacriheer to the manes, aiul if he docs it, he cats before 
the gods liavc eaten : let him therefore car wliat, when eaten, counts as 
not eaten” I 1.1.7); “Now Paihgya used to say 'Superfluous 
would be a mantra repeated twice when not prescribed; therefore he 
should nut proceed immediately.' So Paihgya used to say. Now 
Kansltaki used to say, ‘These rites in which the number ot mantras 
employed is limited have limited fruits. Tliose in which an unlimited 
number of mantras is employed liavc unlimited fruits’’ (KB. XXVI 3). 

23. Cf. (a) ‘‘Now Dust.iritu Pauriisayana had been expelled from the 
kingilom which had come down to him through ten geneiations and the, 
Srihjayas also expelled Revottaras Piitava C akia Sthapati [ The priest with 
the king’s consent peiformed the Sautiamani for the purpose of conferring 
upon him dominion over the Srihjayas, but Balhika Pratipiya, king of the 
Kurus, hearing of this report wished to prevent the pciformancc of the 
saciifice. After he had tried in vain to place the priest on the horns of a 
dilemma] he went home and said *It is not so (as wc hul diought) : that 
kingtioin of the Srihjayas now belongs to Dustaiitu : — in such and such 
a manner has that Cakra Sthapati this day performed the sacrifice*. (SB, 
XII 9.3,1/); (b) “The Jahnus and the Vreivats quarrelled for (the 
possession of) the kingdom. Visvamitra the king of the Jahnus saw this 
rite [scill. the four-day rite of Visvamitra] and practised it. He got the 
kingdom, the others [Vricivats] were deprived of it” (PB, XXI 12. 2-4); 
(c) “This fire (Para Atnara, Kaksivant Au9ija, Vitahavya Siayasa, and 
Trasadasyu Paurukutsya piled, being desirous of offspring; then indeed did 
they win thousands each of children*’ (TS. V 6.5, cf. KS, XXII 3, PB. 
XXV 16.3, JUB. II 6.11); (d) “Now he was indeed Daksa: and because 
he sacrifleed in the beginning with this sacrifice, it is called Daksayana 
sacflificc ... Now that same sacrifice was afterwards performed by Pratidaria 
Svaikna; and he indeed was an authority to those who emulated him. An 
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positions wc arc now considering is more famous than the more 
or less parallel lists of royal sacrificers who won world-wide 
dominion through performances of the ceremonies of ‘the Great 
Consecration of Indra* (according to AB, VIII 21-23) and the 
Asvamedha (according to SB. XIII 5.4. if and San SS. XVI 9).^^ 
The third type of historical compositions that may be men- 
tioned in this context consists of those relating to the origin 
of some existing ritual practices. SB^ (II 4.4) tells us in connexion 
with the Ddkshayana sacrifice that it was performed by Daksha 
Parvaci. In another passage (SB. XIII 5.4.19) we read that 

“Satanika Satrajita performed the Govinaca (form of Asvamedha) 
after taking away the horse of the Kasya (king); and since that 
time the Kasis do not keep up the (sacrificial) fires, saying, ‘The 
soma drink has been taken from us *. 

authority, therefore, he will become, whosoever, knowing this performs 
that sacrifice : let him, theicfore, perform that sacrifice .. That same 
sacrifice was afterwards performed by Devabhaga Srautarsa. He was 
Purohita both to the Kurus and Srnjayas. Now a very high position 
(is held by him) who is Puiohita of one kingdom : how much higher, 
then, is the position (of one) who (is the Purohita) of two (kingdoms). 
A very high position accordingly he obtains, whosoever, knowing this, 
performs that sacrifice : let him, therefore, perform that sacrifice'’ (&B. 
II 4. 2/); (e) '’This food Rama Margaveya proclaimed to Vi9vantara 
Sausadmana; this also Tura Kavaseya proclaimed to janamejaya Pariksita; 
chis Parvata and Narada proc aimed to Somaka Sahadevya... All of them 
attained greatness, having partaken of this food. All of them were great 
kings; like Aditya, established in prosperity, they gave heat, obtaining 
tribute from all the quarters’^ {AB. VII 34), 

24. The cxtrict from AB. VIII 21-23 is quoted below : — “With 
this great anointing of Indra Tura Kavaseya anointed Janamejaya 
Pariksita. Theiefore Janamejaya Pariksita went, round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse in sacrifice... 
With this great anointing of Indra Cyavana Bhargava anointed Saryata 
Manava. Therefore Saryata Manava went around the earth completely, 
conquering on every side and offered the horse in sacrifice ; at the 
sacrificial session of the gods he was the householder. With the great 
anointing of Indra Soma^usman Vajaratnayana anointed ^atanika 
Satrajita. Therefore Satanika Satrajita went round the earth completely 
conquering on every side, arfd offered the horse in sacrifice.^ With rhe 
great anointing of Indra, Parvata and Narada anointed Ambasth^a, 
Therefore Ambastihya went round the earth completely, conquering'^ on 
every side, and offered the horse in sacrifice”. 
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Wc now come to die fourdi type oE historical compositions 
which is also the largest and the most characteristic oE its kind 
in our present works. This consists oE stories oE theological 
disputes which are Erccpiently set forth Eor greater dramatic effect 
in the form of imaginary dialogues between the leading actors 
in the scenes. In its simplest form this ty|)e partakes of the 
characteristics of a catechism on selected points of the sacrificial 
ritual. In JUB. I 59. 1-14 we are told how Saunaka, the pnrohit't 
of King Abhipratarin Kakshaseni, put a scries of such questions 
to Brahmadatta Chaikitaneya who answered them to the former’s 
complete satisfaction. When the king proposed fresh questions, 
Brahmadatta somewhat abruptly cut short the conversation to 
the former’s disappointment. JUB, IV 6-8 similarly states how 
Baka Dalbhya, the most learned Brahmana of the Kiiru-Panchalas, 
answered a scries of five questions put to him by King Bhagiratha 
of the Ikshvaku family. In a few other extracts the disputes 
turn on points of descent or good conduct. This gives the 
priestly anchor the opportunity to introduce dramatic incidents 
ifnd studies of individual characters along with glimpses of con- 
temporary manners. In AB, (II 19) wc have an account (of 
which KB, XII 3 gives a shorter version) of a dispute evidently 
borrowed from life between a low-born priest and his fellows at 
a sacrifice. Another extract {AB, VII 27) mentions a dispute 
between a king and a priestly family whom he despised as lack- 
ing in good deeds and speech. 

In still other extracts the disputes relate to the details of the 
sacrificial ritual arfd their descriptions are marked as such by 
greater contrasts of character and incidents. We may introduce 
this subject by quoting the short story {SB, X 3.4.1/) of a pair 
well-known to the Brahmanas and the older U panishads, namely 
Svetaketu Aruneya and his father Uddalaka Aruni. Here wc 
read that when the son was about to offer a sacrifice, the father 
asked his hotri priest to answer a number of questions. The 
priest said that he knew some of them, but as for the rest 
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he could only say, ‘Nay, but thou wilt teach me, Sir/ In SB. 
5.3,1/ the same Uddalaka Aruni is presented before us as a 
masterful and somewhat remorseless disputant. The story of 
another contest (SB. XI 4.1.1/ and GB. 1.3.6) in which 
Uddalaka Aruni figures as one of the disputants is sufficiently 
impressive to deserve quotation in full. In the former version 
it runs as follows : — “Now Uddalaka Aruni was driving about 
as a chosen (oftciating-pricst) amongst the people of the northern 
country. By him a gold coin was offered; for in the time of 
our forefathers a prize used to be offered by chosen (priests) 
when driving about for the sake of calling out the timid to a 
disputation. Fear then seized the Brahmanas of the northern 
people. ‘This fellow is a Kuru-Panchala Brahmana and son of 
a Brahmana : Let us take care lest he should deprive us of our 
domain : come, let us challenge him to a disputation on spiritual 
matters. [After they had chosen Svaidayana Saunaka as their 
champion, he accosted Uddalaka and proved his knowledge of 
the Full and New Moon sacrifices.] Then he (Uddalaka) gave 
up to him the gold coin saying, ‘Thou art learned, Svaidayan;/ 
and he, having concealed it, went away. They asked him, 
‘How did that son of a 'Gautama behave?* He said, ‘Even 
as a Brahmana and the son of a Brahmana: the head would Hy 
off of whosoever should (dare to) challenge him to a disputation/ 
They then went away in all directions. [Then Uddalaka came 
back to Svaidayana as a pupil. But the other said, ‘I will tell 
thee even without thy becoming my pupil.*].*’ 

We have in this extract in the familiar figure of Uddalaka 
Aruni the picture of a typical wandering disputant of Ancient 
India, In the description of the stakes offered and risked we 
have an emphatic illustration of the keenness with which such 
disputes were fought in ancient times. We have, finally, a 
remarkable series of individualistic representations of character. 
In Uddalaka Aruni we find a redoubtable disputant confident 
of success and inspiring terror in the hearts of his adversaries. 
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This is explained by reference to a few biographical notices, 
namely, the teacher's belonging to the sacred Kuru-Pahchala 
country and his occupying the office of a chosen priest. But 
this proud disputant has no hesitation in humbling himself before 
his victorious foe for acquiring the superior knowledge. On the 
other hand the Brahmanas from ^thc northern country’ arc 
pictured as a selfish and faint-hearted stock, caring not for the 
offered prize, but only for their possessions threatened by their 
formidable antagonist. As a foil to this unworthy group, we 
have the attractive figure of Svaidayana, so unlike other teachers 
of his class, who spares his beaten toe the humiliation of defeat 
and magnanimously instructs him in his own superior knowledge. 

We may mention in the next place a number of extracts in 
which kings as well as Brahmanas are represented as taking part 
in what, may be called intellectual tournaments for the exhibi- 
tion of their theological knowledge on sundry points of detail. 
These descriptions provide the authors with ample opportunities 
for the display of their knowledge of human character. The 
first story (of which we have two different versions in SB. X 6. 
if and CU. V ii) mentions how a number of Brahmanas was 
instructed on a point of sacrificial ritual by Asvapati, king of 
the Kckayas. In the earlier and simpler version the Brahmanas 
have no hesitation in approaching the king as his pupils for 
learning the significance of Agni Vaisvanara, although they are 
described by him as ‘learned’ and as ^sons of men learned in 
the scriptures’. The king on his side readily imparts them 
this knowledge aftef making them formally acknowledge him 
as their teacher. In the later and more complex version, by 
contrast, the Brahmanas at first approach the ubiquitous Uddalaka 
Aruni who with the characteristic shrewdness of his nature 
refers them to Asvapati Kaikeya. ‘Those great householders 
and great theologians,* he reflects, ‘v/ill examine me and 
1 shall not be able to tell them all.* The Brahmanas, we arc 
further told, on approaching Asvapati repel all his offers of 
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hospitality with the cold reply that their object is to acquire 
knowledge oE Vaisvanara from the king. Asvapati respects their 
dignity so far that he imparts his knowledge without exacting 
from them his formal acknowledgment as a teacher. 

The second group of stories centres around the two famous 
figures of Janaka, king of Videha and the sage Yajnavalkya. 
Leaving aside the story of SB. XI 3.1.2/ which simply tells us 
in the usual form of a dialogue how the sage correctly answers 
the questions about the Agnihotra (‘fire offering’) put to him 
by the king, we turn to two other extracts from the same work 
which are sufficiently important to deserve quotation in full. 
“Now Janaka of Videha,” we read in the first extract {SB. XI 6.2. 
i/), “once met some Brahmaiias who were travelling about. [Here 
follow the names]. He said to each of them, ‘How do ye each 
of you perform the Agnihotrai [After they had successively 
answered the king’s questions, he told Yiijnavalkya] , ‘Thou, O 
Yajnavalkya, hast enquired most closely into the nature of the 
Agnihotra. ..But not even thou knowest either the uprising 
or the progress or the support or the contentment or the return 
or the renascent world of these two (libations of the Agnihotra). 
[After the king had left] they said, ‘Surely this fellow of a 
Rajanya has out-talked us. Come, let us challenge him to a 
theological disputation’. Yajnavalkya said, ‘We arc Biahmanas 
and he is a Rajanya: if we were to vanquish him, whom should 
we say we have vanquished? But if he were to vanquish us, 
people would say of us that a Rajanya had vanquished Brahmanas 
do not think of this’. They approved of his wnrds. [Yajnavalkya 
overtook the king and learnt from him the secret of the Agnihotra. 
In return Yajnavalkya granted the king the boon of asking 
questions when he pleased.] Thenceforth Janaka was a Brahmana”. 
“Janaka of Videha”, we are told in the second extract {SB. XI 6.3. 
i/), “performed a sacrifice- accompanied with numerous gifts to 
the priests. Setting apart a thousand cows, he said, ‘He vyho 
is the most learned in sacred writ amongst you, O Brahmanas, 
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shall drive away these (cows)/ Yajnavalkya then said ‘This 
way (drive) them/ They said, ‘Art thou really the most learned 
in sacred writ amongst us, Yajnavalkya?’ He replied, ‘Reverence 
be to him who is most learned in sacred writ! We arc 
but hankering after cows/ [After ‘the shrewd Sakalya’ had 
volunteered to question Yajnavalkya, the latter a^ked] ‘Have the 
Brahmanas made of thee a thing for quenching the fire-brand, 
Sakalya?* [After Yajnavalkya had answered all the questions, 
he said,] ‘Thou hast gone on questioning me beyond the deity 
beyond which there must be no questioning : thou shalt die 
ere such and such a day, and not even thy bones shall reach thy 
home! * [And so it came to pass]’*. 

The two stories quoted above offer a striking testimony to 
the author’s success in character-drawing. In the first story 
Yajnavalkya is shown to be as superior to his fellows in learning 
as in practical wisdom. Though openly charged with ignorance, 
he yet succeeds in maintaining the superior prestige of his class, 
and while cleverly learning the secret from the king, he is yet 
•able to confer upon him a favour. In the second story which 
furnishes a concrete illustration of an enlightened king of those 
days with his lavish patronage of Brahmanical learning and 
ritual, we find Yajnavalkya surpassing as usual his fellows in 
learning as well as practical wisdom. He begins by parrying 
a direct answer to his claim to possession of the greatest learning, 
and he successfully answers all the questions put to him by his 
opponent. In the end, however, he betrays his haughty temper 
by cursing that op'ponent, as we are told, with fatal effect. 

We may quote finally a unique historical record which differs 
from all the examples quoted above in being independent of 
the sacrificial ritual and which approaches the type of 
historical compositions in ihc Rtgveda Samhita, We refer to 
SB, I which narrates the story of migration of a band 

ot Vcdic Aryans from the mid-Gangctic to the Hastern regions, 
“Mathava, the Vidcgha,”"wc read, “was at that time on the (river) 
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Sardsvati. Agiii thence went burning along this earth towards 
the east; Gotama Rahugana and the Videgha Mathava followed 
after him as he was burning along. He burnt (over) all these 
rivers. Now that (river) which is called ^ Sadanira flows from 
the northern (Himalaya) mountains : that one he did not burn 
over. That one the Brahmanas did not cross in former times 
thinking, ‘it has not been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara.’ 
Now-a-days, however, there are many Brahmanas to the cast of 
it. At that time (the land east of the Sadanira) was very 
uncultivated, very marshy, because it had not been tasted by 
Agni Vaisvanara. Now-a-days however, it is very cultivated 
for the Brahmanas had caused (Agni) to taste it through sacrifices 
...Mathava the Videgha then said to Agni, ‘Where am I to 
abide?’ ‘To the east of this (river) be thy abode,’ said he.” In 
this famous and oft-quoted extract the priestly author ha*s pre- 
served the memory of one of the greatest historical events of the 
Brahmana period, namely, the expansion of Vcdic civilization 
from Its central seat in Kurukshetra to the Eastern lands of 
Kosala and Videha. The author’s appreciation of chronology 
and topography is displayed m his reference to the three succes- 
siye stages of the advance marked by the original settlement 
on the Sarasvati, the reclamation and colonization of the land to 
the west of the Sadanira (the later Kosala) and those of the land 
to the east of the Sadanira (the later Vidcha). The progress of 
the settlers, characteristically enough, is traced to the burning 
down of the regions concerned by the God of Fire in aid of the 
colonizing king and priest. 

The Older U fanishads 

The types of historical records preserved in the older Upani- 
shads, so far as they go, mark the continuation of those of the 
Brahmanas with some characteristic developments. The first type, 
that of citations of authorities in support of different doctrinal 
points, has its parallel in the Brahmana extracts quoted above 
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enumerating the aiithorites on matters of sacrificial ritual. In 
TU. I 9 wc read : — ‘Satyavacas Rathitara thinks that the true 
only is necessary. Taponitya Paurasisti thinks that penance only 
is necessary. Naka Maudgalya thinks that learning and practi- 
sing the Veda only are necessary.* As in ihc case of the corres- 
ponding passages in the Brahmanas^ there is no reason to doubt that 
the authorities cited above were anything but historical personages. 

The second and the more characteristic type consists of 
stories of theological di*^putations which are presented as in the 
Brdhmanas in the form of a dialogue between the leading figures. 
1 his type attains an undoubted development in comparison with 
the earlier times. The reason has very properly been found by 
Oldcnberg in the contrast between the sacrificial lore of the 
Brdhmanas and the higher knowledge of the Upanishads. The 
formci*, we are told, was on the whole shared equally by a band 
of experts, while the latter was more or less an individual poss- 
ession of the elect to be imparted also to favoured individuals. 
From the standpoint of modern historical criticism the defects of 
the Upanishad dialogues arc sufficiently obvious. In them wc 
find an unmistakable clement of mythology and folklore, as e. g. 
in CU. IV 5/ where the bull of a herd, the fire, a flamingo, and 
a madgii bird are successively mentioned as teaching Satyakama 
Jabala and in ibid VIII 7/ where God Prajapati is stated ^as 
instructing Indra and the asara Virochana. The frequent 
references to the splitting of heads of defeated disputants may 
also contain, as Oldcnberg thinks, an clement of magic. Never- 
theless the dialogues of the Upanishads, even more than their 
prototypes in the Brdhmanas^ may be rightly affirmed to mark a 
distinct advance in Indian historiography. In the familiar form 
of dialogues between prince and learned Brahmana, father and 
son, husband and wife, they frequenrly offer, as wc shall sec 
presently, charming pictures of contemporary life at the royal 
court and Brahmana settlements. In them, again wc find faith- 
fully reflected, as shown below, the lights and shades of the 
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various types oE character — types which, if not always true to 
fact, arc uniformly drawn from life.^^ 

Let us illustrate the above remarks with a number of ex- 
amples. We begin with the story (CC7. IV i) of a Kshatriya 
prince and his Brahmana teacher: — “There lived once upon a 
time Janasruci Pautrayana who was a pious giver bestowing much 
wealth upon the people and always keeping open house. He 
built places of refuge everywhere, wishing that people should 
everywhere cat of his food. [Overhearing a report from a pair 
of flamingoes about the superiority of a certain Raikva, the king 
sent a messenger to search for him. The teacher was found in 
the forest lying beneath a bullock-team and scratching his sores. 
When the king offered him cows and ornaments and a carriage, 
the teacher repulsed him with scorn. It was only when the king 
offered him his own daughter in marriage along with the above 
presents that Raikva said,] ‘You have brought these (cows and 
other presents), O 5udra, but only by chat mouth \scilL of the 
girl] did you make me speak?’ [He then instructed the prince 
in his superior knowledge.]” 

Leaving aside the clement of folklore, the above description 
brings before us two life-fike characters of a type known down to 
later times in this country. The high-minded prince so generous 
towards his subjects is prepared in his passionate quest for 
knowledge to pay any price for its acquisition. By his side stands 
the proud Brahmana revelling in his repulsive eccentricities and 
contemptuous of earthly greatness, but yet vain enough to covet 
the hand of a princess. 

25. Vide Oldenberg, Die Lehre Upanishaden und die Anfange des 
Buddhismtis, pp. 160-61. Cf. Keith, Tbe Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and the Upanishads^ p. 5 ^ 5 . fhe defects of the Upanishacl 
dialogues from the standpoint of literary form and technique arc well 
pointed out by Oldenberg, op, cit, pp. 168-72. As an illustration of 
the spirit underlying these dialogues he quotes JVB. Ill 8.2 where we 
are told that ‘whenever one formerly engaged in a theological disputation, 
they used to wait on him as on one dead. 
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In the other and by Ear the larger number of examples the 
above roles are reversed, the Brahmana being said to be worsted 
in debate by his Kshatriya antagonist who ends by forcing him 
to become his own disciple. In this type of which we have al- 
ready observed some specimens in the Brahmanas we seem to 
anticipate some of the famous dialogues of the Buddhist canon 
wherein the Buddha is made to confound proud Brahmanas with 
his own superior dialectical skill. In CU . I. 8 we have the 
story of a prince who with sly humour reminiscent of the 
Buddha in the Pah canonical texts, accords the honour of pre- 
cedence in debate to two Brahmana disputants only to silence 
them with his superior knowledge. The story is as follows ; — 
‘‘There were once three men well versed in Udgitha, iJilaka, 
^alavatya, Caikitayana Dalbliya and Pravahana Jaivali. [After 
they had agreed to have a discussion on the Udgithal Prava liana 
Jaivali said, ‘Sirs, do you both speak first, for I wish to hear 
what two Brahmanas have to say/ [After Silaka Siilavatya 
had silenced Caikitayana Dalbhya only to be silenced in his 
turn by Pravahana Jaivali, the latter saidj, ‘Your Sdman (the 
earth), O Salavatya, has an end. And it any one were to say, 
Your head shall fall off (if you be wrong), surely your head 
will now fall.’ The ocher could only ask humbly to be taught 
by the king.” 

The second story showing how the same prince Pravahana 
Jaivali prevailed with his superior knowledge over the 
Brahmanas Svetaketu Aruncya and his father— two famous 
names already known to us from the dialogues in the Brahmanas 
—is narrated in two versions, CC7. V 3. if and BU . VI 2. if. 
We quote below the story in the former version: — 

“Svetaketu Aruneya went to an assembly of the Pancalas. 
Pravahana Jaivali said to him : ‘Boy, has your father instructed 
you?* ‘Yes Sir,* he replied. [After he had failed to answer 
a Scries of five questions, the Prince said], ‘Then why did you 
say (you had been) instructed? How could anybody who did 


5 
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not know these things say that he had been instructed?’ Then 
the boy went back sorrowful to the place of his father and said, 
‘Though you had not instructed me, Sir, you said you had 
instructed me. That fellow of a Rajanya asked me five ques- 
tions, and 1 could not answer one of them.’ When the father 
went to the king’s place, the latter said], Sir, Gautama, ask a 
boon of such things as men possess.’ He replied, ‘Such things 
as men possess may remain with you. Tell me the speech which 
you addressed to the boy.’ [The king, after assuring him 
that this knowledge did not go to any Brahmana before and was 
confined to the Kshatriyas alone, proceeded to instruct him 
duly].” 

This extract introduces us to an important institution of the 
Ufanishad period derived from its predecessor in the period of 
the Vedic Samhitds and the Brdhmanas, namely, the- king’s 
council {samiti or farishad). Further, we have here a series of 
vividly drawn characters evidently reproduced from life. The 
prince is merciless in exposing the ignorance of the conceited 
youth, but is magnanimous enough to place the exclusive know- 
ledge of his order at the disposal of the father as soon as he is 
convinced of the latter’^ earnestness. On the other hand, the 
young 5vetaketu is so full of self-conceit that he cannot bear 
the humilation of being defeated by ‘that fellow of a Rajanya’, 
and upbraids his father for failing to instruct him. In sharp 
contrast with his character is that of his father who has no 
hesitation in seeking instruction from the Prince and successfully 
convinces him of his own earnest thirst for knowledge. 

The third story in which the above pair, Svetakciu and his 
father, arc stated to have been confounded by a Prince in 
debate is narrated in KU . I i/: — 

“Citra Gafigyayani, forsootli, wishing to perform a sacrifice, 
chose Aruni (Uddalaka, to be his chief priest). But Aruni 
sent his son Svetaketu and said, ‘Perform this sacrifice 
for him.’ [Svetaketu, being asked a question by the 
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king, could only reply] > do not know tliis. But let me ask 
the master/ [His father, however, on being asked the same 
question, said, ‘I also do not know this and he proceeded for 
instruction to the king’s place. Taking fuel in his hand as the 
mark of a disciple Aruni said to the king], ‘May I come near 
to you?’ He replied, ‘You are worthy of Brahman, O Gautama, 
because you were not led away by pride. Come hither, I shall 
make you know clearly/** In the above stoiy Svetaketu and 
Uddalaka bear their usual characteristics. The former is of 
immature learning, but too proud to accept instruction from a 
Kshatriya, while the latter thinks it no humiliation to acquire 
the Kshatriya’s superior knowledge. Again, the king, like 
Pravahana Jaivali in the passages cited immediately above, is 
unrelenting towards the conceited ^vetaketu, but magnanimous 
in his relations with the modest Uddalaka.^® 

The fourth story of which we have two versions KU. IV if 
and BU, II if gives us a fresh instance of a Prince silencing 
a proud Brahmana with his superior knowledge. “Balaki, we 
*arc told, was a man of great reading. Volunteering to tell the 
kinii; the nature of Brahman, he learnt to his mortification that 
the qualities attributed by him to Brahman were already knowp 
to Ajatasatru. After Balaki had been reduced to silence, came 
the king’s crushing retort: ‘Thus far only (do you know), O 
Balaki,’ to which the latter could only signify his humble assent. 
In the KU, version the king completes his triumph by saying, 
‘Vainly did you challenge me,’ saying, ‘Shall I tell you Brahman?* 
When however Balaki actually came forward as a pupil, the 
magnanimous king cried out: ‘I deem it improper that a king 
should initiate a Brahmana. Come, I shall make you know 
clearly.’ And so he proceeded to instruct the Brahmana.” 

26, In thoiough accord with the above is the charming account 
{QU , I f.) of young Svetaketu returning from his teacher’s house 
‘conceited, consitlciing himself wcU-rCtid and stern' and of Uddalaka’s 
disabusing him of his self-conceit. 
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Wc may quote Rnally a group of stories m which Janaka, 
king of Vidcha and the sage Yajnavalkya already known to us 
from the dialogues of the Brahmanas take the leading part. In 
two instances (BC7. IV if and ibid, 3/) Yajnavalkya so well 
instructs Janaka in philosophical truths that the gratified king 
finally offers himself and his people as slaves to the teacher. 
These extracts which furnish a fresh illustration of the extraordi- 
nary love of learning characteristic of the enlightened Princes of 
those days evidently falls into line with the CU, passage (IV 1) 
quoted adove relating to a Kshatriya Prince and his Brahmana 
instructor. In the third and the most important example, BU, 
III I — which is an amplification of SB. XI 6.3.1/ — wc are told 
how Janaka arranged a kind of intellectual tournament in which 
Yajnavalkya carried off the prize of victory. The story runs as 
follows: — 

‘‘Janaka Vaideha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which many 
presents were offered to the priests (of the Asvamedha). 
Brahmanas of the Kurus and the Pancalas had come thither and 
Janaka Vaideha wished to know which of those Brahmanas was 
the best read. [He offered a prize of one thousand cows to 
the wisest aniong them. When Yajnavalkya asked his pupil to 
drive away the cows], the Brahmanas became angry and said, 
‘How could he call himself the wisest among us?*. [One of 
them, Asvala, who was the hotri priest of Janaka, pointedly 
asked], ‘Are you indeed the wisest among us O Yajnavalkya?’ 
He replied, ‘I bow before the wisest, but I wish indeed to have 
these cows*. [After this Yajnavalkya was questioned at great 
length by successive persons all of whom he reduced to silence. 
To the lady GargI Vacaknavl who plied him with questions about 
Brahman, Yajnavalkya at length cried out,] ‘O GargI, do not 
ask too much, lest thy head should fall off.’ After that GargI 
held her peace. [But after a time she again challenged Yajna- 
valkya to a fresh discussion with a remarkable simile illustrating 
the assimilation of these intellectual combats with military 
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contests]. ‘O Yajnavalkya^ she said, ‘as the son o[ a warrior 
from the Kasis or the Videhas might string his loosened bow, 
take two pointed foe-piercing arrows in his hand and rise to do 
battle, I have risen to fight tl ee with two questions.* [When 
slie was again silenced by her superior opponent, she declared,] 
‘Venerable Brahmanas, you may consider it a great thing, it 
you get off by bowing before him. No one, I believe, will 
defeat him in any argument concerning Brahman.* [When 
inspite of this warning, Vidagdha Sakalya challenged Yajnavalkya 
with a series of questions, the latter ended by questioning him 
about the Self, saying,] ‘If thou shalt not explain him to me, 
thy head will fall*. Sakalya did not know him and his head 
fell, nay, thieves took away his bones, mistaking them for some- 
thing else**. 

As fn the parallel Brahmana passage quoted above we have 
here a typical contemporary picture of an enlightened royal court 
with its lavish patronage of Brahman ical learning and ritual. 
The character of Yajnavalkya, again, as in the preceding example is 
maiked by a distinctive individuality. While cleverly parrying a 
direct answer to the question about his claim to superior learning, he 
has no difficulty in crushing his opponents with his deeper* 
knowledge of the Self. But he betrays the implacable side of 
his nature by warning the lady Gargi and by cursing the unfor- 
tunate Sakalya, as we are told, with fatal effect. 


General Remarks 

Summing up our estimate of the oldest surviving fragments 
of the Indian historical literature as described in this chapter, we 
may state that they are admittedly marked by serious defects. 
These consist, as we have endeavoured to show above, in their 
mixture of mythology and folk-lore, in their implicit acceptance 
of <he operation of supernatural forces on human affairs, in 
their slight attention to topography and iheir almost complete 
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neglect of chronology. Nevertheless they occupy an important 
place in the evolution of Indian historiography. The imperious 
urge of the Rigvcdic seers to celebrate the achievements of their 
royal patrons along with their own together with the evident 
anxiety of the authors of the later works to find support for 
their doctrinal or ritual points in past antecedents, led them to 
create several distinct types of traditional history. As yet these 
examples did not approach the character of a system. But 
beyond doubt they collectively embodied a mass of genuine 
tradition which was afterwards utilised by the authors of the 
systematic genealogical lists of royal dynasties and priestly 
families in the Epics and the Puranas. Above all we have in 
the various classes of compositions above mentioned, contained 
in solution, as it were, most of the types of historical workman- 
ship found in later times, especially those of sacred biography 
and church-history along with systematic royal and dynastic 
chronicles. 


27. The iicj2,lcct of thioiiology by the Vcdic aiithois is best illiisti dtcd 
by tlie immeii 5 C difficulties attending the efioits of modem scholars to 
intiodi]c<? some order and sequence in their rl*ferenccs to historical 
characters and events. We may refer firstly to the distinction drawn by 
Oldcnberg (ZDMG , Vol. XLII pp. 199-247) on the basis of a thorough 
and penetrating analysis of the relevant data, between two successive 
landmarks in the Rigvcdic chronology, namely, those represented by the 
series of kings Sudas — Purukutsa — Trasndasyu and the series Parikshit — 
)anamejaya. Reference may also be made to the attempts made by some 
Indian scholars (S. N. Pradhan, The Chronology of Ancient India and 
Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, Part I, 
. 2-3) to reconstruct in part the dynastic history of the Vjcdic 
by co-ordinating the Epic and the Puranic material with the 


^...naps 

period 

Vedic. 
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Early Buddhist Historiography 

Buddhism introduced into Indian literature two of its branches 
till then imperfectly, if at all, developed. These were the 
branches of sacred biography and church-history. It is true that 
the antecedent Vedic literature was not wanting in enumerations 
of teachers and successions of teachers of the Brahinanical 
sacrificial ritual. The Brahmanas contain vafnsas (genealogies) 
giving lists of teachers, sometimes fifty or sixty in lineal 
succession, who arc credited witli handing down one or other 
portion of the ritual from tlic gods. Apart from these general 
lists, individual teachers like Yajnavalkya and Sfindilya are t|uoted 
as authorities lor distinct portions of the later Vedic Sariihitas 
and the Brahmanas. But these authors were essentially interpreters 
of the sacred tradition which had gathered into a great mass in 
{oursc of time. It was therefore no wonder that the vafhsas 
lemained mere lists of names without even the elements ol a 
biography.^ On the other hand the rise of various religious 
movements at the epoch of the rise of Buddliism brought into 
the forefront a number of persons who were marked out Irom 
their predecessors by their more or less distinctive teachings, who 
personified as it were in themselves the whole of their message. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more natural than that the lives of 
these Masters shoulcl from the first form the subject of reverent in- 
vestigations by their disciples. What we have said about the bio- 
graphies of these teachers would apply in a like manner to the 
history of their religious orders. It is only with two of these religious 
movements. Buddhism and Jainism and more specially with the 
first, that the student of early Indian historiography is concerned. 


On the above vide Chap. I. 
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It would obviously be improper to judge by modern critical 
standards the old Buddhist historical or quasi-hiscorical texts such 
as we find embedded in the Pali and Sanskrit canonical literatures. 
They transport us to an at»nosphcrc where heroic poetry was very 
much in vogue, where beast-fables delighted the hearts of the 
learned and unlearned alike, where the doctrines of rebirth and 
karma were held to have undisputed sway over the lives and 
actions of men. The pious moiiks, probably the reciters {bhanakas) 
of the discourses, who composed the texts long after the event, 
looked upon their Master as the great Path-finder, possessed of 
the threefold knowledge and the ten powers, who had qualified 
himself for his high calling by his strenuous striving in previous 
successive rebirths.^ And yet it is not unprofitable to study their 
works if only to discover the successive layers of the legend and 
the principles of their growth. In the present cliapcer it is 
puposed to deal with a small portion of this subject, viz., the 
biography of the Buddha, the lives of Buddhist saints and the 
history of the Buddhist Church being reserved for a separate 
treatment. 

In the whole range of Pali canonical literature, there is no 
CMinected biography of Buddha. Interspersed with the canonical 
texts on Doctrine and Discipline, however, is a number of 
episodes describing the Master’s ancestry and birth. His infancy 
and youth. His renunciation, austerities and enlightenment. 
His career as a wandering preacher and lastly His nirvana. The 
same appears to have been the case with the oldest parts of the 
Sanskrit canon. Out of these separate legends were woven in 
later times and with numerous additions, complete biographies of 
the Buddha, such as we find in the Pali commentaries and 
chronicles as well as in the Sanskrit Mahavastn and Lalitavistara. 

The form and contents of the early Buddhist historical or 
semi-historical texts were* determined by the circumstances of 

2. The conception of Buddha’s personality in the Pali canon is 
discussed by E. ). Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought^ pp, 148-50. 
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their origin. Like all expanding religions Buddhism was split 
up in course of time into a number of schools or sects. The 
present Pali canonical literature represents the scriptures of only 
one of these schools, the Theravadins, There is good reason to 
believe that a canonical literature essentially similar to this one 
existed already in the time of Asoka. The canonical literature 
of other schools has been preserved in the form of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit fragments of the original texts recently brought to light 
in Kashmir and Central Asia, as well as in extensive Tibetan, 
Chinese and other translations. It is however a curious fact that 
the sacred works of these sects at first were handed down by 
oral tradition alone and were not put to writing till centuries 
afterwards. Thus according to a tradition of the Dtpavaihsa and 
the Mahavathsa which has been accepted as trustworthy, the Pali 
Tripitaka along with its commentaries was fixed in writing for 
the first time under the Simhalese king Vattagamani in the first 
century B.C. Now the oral mode of transmitting the canon has 
been traditional in India since the early Vedic times, and it has been 
shown in the case of the Vedic literature how it was possible never- 
theless by a series of elaborate arrangements to preserve the purity 
of the sacred texts with conspicuous success. In so far as the ** 
Buddhist doctrinal teachings are concerned, the oral transmission 
was attended with the same happy results. A comparison of the* 
scriptures of the Theravadins with those of the Mahasanghikas and 
the Sarvastivadins shows not only a common doctrinal basis, but 
also a common arrangement of discourses and monastic rules. In 
the case of the stories and legends of Buddha’s life, however, 
there was from the first a strong doctrinal motive for transform- 
ing his personality into that of a Superman. In this process of 
transformation, the authentic fact of the Teacher’s life tended to 
be obscured or forgotten, while numerous legends gathered 
around the various incidents of his career from his conception 
to Kis Nirvana. How early these legends found their way into 
recognition will appear from the fact that the romantic tales of 
6 
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Buddha’s miraculous conception and birch and the dogmatic 
beliefs about the six preceding Buddhas occur in the texts of the 
Pali canon as well as on the relief sculptures of the Bharhut stfif>a 
going back to the second century B.C.’ 

Beginning with the ancestry of the Buddha, we have a Pali 
conontcal discourse, the Ambauha-Sutta of Digha Nikaya 
which gives a story of the folk-lore type about the origin of 
the Sakyas. There the origin is traced to the eponymous ances- 
tors, four brothers and their sisters, who, expelled by their royal 
father at the behest of their step-mother, took refuge on the 
Himalayan slopes where they intermarried with each other to 
preserve the purity of their race. From the polemical way in 
which this story of 3akya origins is put forward — as an answer 
to a proud Brahmana’s description of them as menials — it would 
seem that there was at this time some dispute about the ancestry 
of the Sakya people. Whatever that may be, the above story 
marks a deliberate attempt to ennoble the origin of the Buddha, 
which is not justihed . by the incidental allusions to the 
comparative insignificance of the Sakya stock in other parts 
of the canon. Of the genealogy of the Buddha, the Pali canon 
gives very slender details. Only in such admittedly late Suttas 
as the MahafadanaSutta of Digha Nikaya and the Buddhavafiasa 
‘involving the dogmatic belief in a succession of Buddhas, do we 
come across the names of Gautama’s father and mother along 
with his birth-place. There is no trace in the Pali canonical 
literature of any attempt on the one hand ro connect the ^akyas 
with Mahasammata, the Srst king of the present cycle according 
to Buddhist beliefs, and on the other to carry forward the descent 

3 Buddhist canonical literature in Asoka’s time: — (a) Winternitz, 
History, yd. H, p. i8; (b) E. J. Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, 
Introd. p. XXL Canonical literature of other schools: — Winternitz, 
op. cit., p. 226/. Common doctrinal basis of Buddhist schools: — 
Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, Introd. p. XII. Legends of Gautama 
Buddha and previous Buddhas in Bharhut reliefs : — B. M. Barua, Bha^'hut, 
Book II, pp, n-14. Plates XXVIll 2 & XXIX 5. pp. 1-7, Plates XXIX 
I. 2, 3 & XXXI 3. 
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of ^akya kings to Buddha. Such connected accounts are found 
for the first time in the Pali commentaries and chronicles, in the 
Mahdvastu and the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins. There can be 
little doubt that these later developments were inspired by the 
Puranic accounts of the descent of royal houses from the fabled 
Manu, the son of Vivasvan/ 

Of the Nativity of the Buddha, we have a number of stories 
or legends alike in the Theravada (Pali) canon and in the Sanskrit 
canon of the Sarvastivadins and other sects. In its simplest and 
most general form it occurs in the Sonadanda-Sutta of Dtgha 
Nikdya where it is said that the Samana Gotama is “well-born on 
both sides, of pure descent through the mother and through the 
father back through seven generations with no slur put upon 
him and no reproach in respect of birth.** With his contrast the 
elaborate account in the Achchhariya-abbhuta-dhamma-Sutta of 
Majjhima Nikaya, which Ananda recounts to the assembled monks 
“exactly as he has heard it from the lips of his Master.** The 
Bodhisattva lived in his Tushita form during the whole term of 
lys existence. Leaving this form he entered his mother's womb to 
the accompaniment of a measureless vast effulgence. As soon as 
he enters his mother’s womb, four deities guard the four cardinal 
points to keep watch over the precious child, while the mother 
is freed from all physical and mental ailments. The mother 
gives birth in an erect position, and the child as it issues out 
from her womb is received by the gods and bathed with two 
jets of water starting from mid-air. Then he takes seven strides 
to the north proclaiming his pre-eminence. This is attended as 
before by the outburst of supernatural effulgence. The above 
extract, it will be seen, professes to trace Buddha’s antecedent 

4 Origin of the $akyas : — Ambattha Sfitta, Dtgha N, Vol. I 
92-93 (tr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues . . . Vol. I. pp. 1 14-15). On Maha- 
padana Sutta and Buddhavamsa vide fn. 7 below. Later genealogical 
accQunts of the Buddha: — (a) Buddhaghosa’s commy. on Ambattha 
Sutta (tr. E. ], Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 7-10); (b) Mahavastu, 
Vol. I, p. 338/; (c) RockhilL Life of the Buddha, Chap. I. 
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existence in the Tushita heaven (“Heaven of Delight**). The 
characteristic incident of the Boddhisattva assuming the form of 
a white elephant, however, before entering his mother*s womb, 
is not found till we reach the period of the Bharhut stUpa (2nd 
century B.C.) and later works like the Nidanakatha^ the Mahd- 
vastu and the Lalitavistara^ . 

Another Sutta of the Pali canon, the Nalaka^Sutta of Satta 
Nipata, of which parallel versions occur in the Lalitavistara and 
the Nidanakatha, introduces us to one of the most famous episodes 
of the Buddha’s infancy. This is the visit of the sage Asita to 
see the Holy Child shortly after His birth. The metrical intro- 
duction [V atthugdtha) of the Nalaka-Sutta which contains this 
legend belongs to the class of metrical narratives or ballads out 
of which the later Buddha epic has grown. Not only in its form 
but in its contents it anticipates the later works. For it describes, 
through the mouth of the sage, the Bodhisateva’s possession of 
the external marks of the Superman and the famous prophecy of 
his attaining the summit of enlightenment.® 

In the Mahdpadana.Sutta of Dtgha Nikaya the career of 
the Buddha is brought into relation with the Buddhist concept 
of the great time-cycles [halpas) and their divisions which are 

I 

marked by diminishing durations of the span of human lives. 
In course of these kalpas, we are told, there have arisen several 

L 

5 Legend of Nativity of the Buddha: — {a) Sonaclanda Suttay Dtgha 
N, Vol. I, p, 1 15 (tr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues Vo\, I, p. 147); 
(b) Achhchariya-abhhtita'dhammastitta^ Majjh, N, Vol. Ill, pp. 1 19-22 
(tr. Chalmers, Further Dialogues . . . Part II, p. 2^3/, Thomas, Life . . . 
pp. 30-31). A separate work called the Chariyapitaka professing to 
narrate the previous lives of the Buddha belongs to the Suttapitaka. 
For the Bharhut relief depicting the Boddhisattva's descent in the shape 
of a six-tusked white elephant into his mother’s womb vide the work 
Bharhut by Beni Madhav Barua, Book II, pp. 1 1-13 and Plate XXVIll 2. 

6 Visit of Asita to the infant Buddha: — Nalaka^Sutta^ Sutta Nipata, 
679-98 (tr. Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, pp. 1-5). Later 
versions: — (a) Nidanakatha, ]aU Vol. I, p. 54/ (tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories, pp. 157-60); (b) Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s ed. p. 1,01/ 
(tr. Thomas, Li/^ . . . pp. 39-41). On the early Buddhist metrical 
ballads vide Winternitz, History, Vol. II, p. 96, 
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Buddhas, viz,, Vipassi, Sikhi, Vcssabhu, Kakiisandlia, Kon- 
agamana, Kassapa and Gotania. The lives oE these Buddhas 
follow a uniform pattern. For the text gives for each of them in 
identical phraseology his particular time-cycle, his jdti and gotta, 
his tree of enlightenment, his two chief disciples and usual 
attendant, his parents and birth-place. What is more, the miraculous 
story of Gotama’s conception and birth such as we have quoted 
from the Majjhima Nikdya text above-mentioned is found to be 
repeated verbatim in the case of the first Buddha. The lives or 
legends of the Buddhas are described at great length in another 
work of the Pali canon to which we have referred above. This 
work is the BuddhavaMsa which is incorporated in the Khuddaka 
Nikdya, It gives in as many chapters the legends of the twenty- 
four Buddhas supposed to have preceded Gotama in the past 
twelve ages of the world (kalpas), and it winds up in the last 
chapter with a sort of autobiography describing in Gotama’s own 
words his last earthly existence. The tendency towards schema- 
tization noticed above reaches its climax in this work where the 
Mine principal incidents arc repeated in a very monotonous 
fashion about the career of each of these Buddhas.^ 

It will be noticed from the above that we have here, as in 
other cases, an initial stage of plain and matter-of-fact narrative. 
In the next stage the narrative has grown into a mythological 
account professing to trace the story to Buddha’s antecedent exist- 
ence in the Tushita heaven and claiming a supernatural conception 
and birth for the holy child. In the last stage the legend has 
been interwined wfth Buddhist cosmogonic concepts of kalpas 
with their outcrop of Buddhas, and the whole has been standar- 
dised according to a uniform pattern. 

The stories or legends of Buddha’s renunciation, austerities 
and enlightenment are told in a number of passages in the Pali 

, 7 Lives or legends of Buddhas : — (a) Mahapacldna Sutta, Digha N. 
Vol. II. p. 2/ (tr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues . . . Parc II, p. 5f); (b) Buddha- 
vamsa (cd, R. Morris, P.T.S, 1882). 
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canon. In the Ariya-fariyesanaSutta ‘‘(Discourse of the Noble 
Quest") of Majjhima Nikaya, the Bodhisattva tells us that 
he at (irst pursued what was subject like himself to rebirth, 
decay and the rest. Then when he reflected on their vanities, 
he was led to pursue “the consummate peace of Nirvana which 
knows neither rebirth nor decay, neither disease nor death, neither 
sorrow nor impurity.” He then started, despite the wishes of 
his parents who wept and lamented, to go forth from the house- 
holder’s to the homeless life. He sought instruction successively 
from Alara Kilama and Uddaka Ramaputta, but flnding no satis- 
faction he came to the township of Uruvela where he sought and 
won “the consummate peace of Nirvana.” Another equally con- 
nected account occurs in the Mahasachchaka-Sutta of Majjhima- 
Nikaya, which speaks of the Renunciation in still more general 
terms and describes the austerities at great length. Here we 
are told that the Bodhisattva reflecting on the contrast between 
life at home and life in the open, donned the yellow robes and 
went forth from the householder’s to a homeless life. There 
flashed on him the three allegories which led him to practise the 
hardest austerities, till at last, convinced of their futility, he 
renounced his fasting and was able to enter into the five successive 
trances and attain the supreme knowledge. 

In contrast with the above more or less general accounts we 
have other legends and traditions dealing more specifically with 
this episode of the Buddha’s career. A passage in the Ahguttara 
Nikaya attempts to give a dramatic turn to the incidents of the 
Renunciation. The Buddha, we are told, was it delicately nurtured 
youth having for himself three lotus pools and three palaces 
(one for the cold, one for the hot and one for the rainy season). 
There came to him the poignant reflection on old age, sickness 
and death, and all the elation in life disappeared. It seems un- 
likely that the above is based on a genuine historical tradition 
if only because of the essentially poetical character of the stqry 
of the three palaces which is likewise told of Vipassi Buddha in 
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the Mahapaddna-Siitta above quoted and of the noble youth 
Yasa in the Mahdvagga of Vinaya Pitaka. With the further 
development of the legend in which Gautama’s abstract reflections 
are made to take the concrete shapes of an aged man, a sick man 
and a corpse, followed as a dramatic contrast by the sight of a 
contemplating hermit, we are not here concerned. It is, however, 
important to remember that even this development which is found 
in Nidanakathdt the Sarvastivadin Vinaya^ and other works, is 
anticipated in the story of Buddha Vipassi as described in the 
Mahapaddna-Sutta above mentioned.® 

The canonical texts above-quoted are silent about the tempta- 
tion of Mara which plays such a conspicuous part in the later 
Buddhist works as well as in Buddhist art from the Gandhara 
school downwards. The Padhdna-Sutta (‘Discourse of Striving*) 
of the Sutta Nipdta^ however, of which parallel versions exist in 
the Sanskrit Mahdvastn and Lalitavistara, contain the first sugges- 
tion of this legend. In this Sutta not only is Mara said to have 
vainly tempted Buddha while engaged in the performance of his 
austerities, but Lust, Aversion, Hunger and Thirst are personified 
as Mara’s armies, and Mara himself is said to have surrounded 
Buddha with his elephant arrayed in battle. It is easy to under; 
stand how the dramatic rendering of Buddha’s spiritual struggles 
during his strivings developed in the later legend into the story 
of an actual conflict between the Bodhisattva and the Power of 


8 Renunciation, austerities and enlightenment of the Buddha: — 

(a) Ariya-pariyesana-Sutta, Majj, N, Vol. I, pp. 160-75 (tr. Chalmers, 

Further Dialogues . . . Part I, pp, 113-18 and Thomas, Early Buddhist 
Scriptures^ pp. 9-1 5 i (c) Mahdsachchaka-Sutta, Majjh, N, 

Vol. I, pp. 240-49 (tr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues . . . pp. 173-78, Thomas, 
Life . . . pp. 62-68, Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, pp. 19-22). Buddha’s 
reflections on old age, sickness and death: — Ahg, N. Vol. I, p. 145 (tr. 
Thomas, Dfe...pp. 47, 91). Cf. (a) Mahapaddna-Sutta (story 
of jVipassi); (b) Vin, I 7.1. (story of Yasa). Later stories of aged 
man etc. : — (a) Niddnakathd (tr. Thomas, Li/e . . . pp. 52-53); 

(b) Rockhill, Life . . . p. 22/ etc. 
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Evil at the moment of the former’s attaining the supreme 
enlightenment.® 

The story of the Buddha’s Parinirvana and his funeral is told 
in a number of texts belonging to the canon of the Theravadins 
(preserved in Pali) and that of the Mulasarvastivadins (preserved 
in Chinese and Tibetan translations). These consist on the one 
hand of the Sagatha-Sutta of SaMyntta Nikaya and the well- 
known and oft-quoted Mahaparinibbana-Sfitta of Digha NikSya^ 
and on the other hand of the Nirvana-Sutras of SaMyakta 
Agama and the corresponding passages of the Vinaya of the 
Mulasarvastivadins. To the French scholar Jean Przyluski 
belongs the credit of the most thorough examination of these 
different texts so as to make it possible for us to compare 
their contents. Thus in the first place, the author, after quoting 
the relevant extracts in a series of parallel columns, comes to the 
conclusion chat the canon of the Sthaviravadins (Theravadias) as 
much as that of the Mulasarvastivadins indicates in the last analysis 
two Parinirvana-SiitraSi one very short and almost entirely recorded 
in verse (scilL the Sanskrit Saihyukta Agama in the Chinese 
translation of Gunabhadra and the Pali Safnyatta Nikaya^^ and 
the other which reproduces the stanzas of the above but encloses 
them with long developments in prose {scilL Vinaya of the 
Mulasarvastivadins preserved in the Chinese translation of I-tsing 
and the Dulva section of the Tibetan Bkah'gyar). Referring in the 
next place to the two different accounts (after the versified portions 
of the Avadanasataka and the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins 
and the prose text of the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins and 
the Mahaparinibbana-Sutta) of Buddha’s body being covered with 
the monkish robe {chivara) and with bands of cotton folded 
a thousand times, he explains how the former tradition which 
evidently goes back to extreme antiquity was superseded by the 

9 Temptation of Mara: — PadhSna-Sutta, Sutta Nipata, 425-^9. 
For later accounts vide MahSvastH, Vol. II, p. 238 and Lalitavistara 
p. 327. 
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latter. Before being deified, we are told, ^akyamuni was in the 
eyes of the faithful not essentially different from other men : he 
was (only) the Bhikshu par excellence. The most ancient 
tradition accordingly recorded that he had the funeral of a 
religieux and was shrouded in the chtvara. The rise of the popular 
concept of Chakravartt had a profound repercussion upon the 
legend of the Buddha. Sakyamuni must now appear to be equal 
or even superior to the legendary kings. The aim of this legend 
was to show that Sakyamuni in his anterior birth was a mighty 
Chakravartin king, and that the humble village of Kusa where 
he died was formerly a capital-city more magnificent than the 
residence of the greatest monarchs. How the new conception 
influenced the story of the Buddha’s funeral is told in the follow- 
ing lines. The ancient ceremonial of Buddha’s funeral appeared 
from that time to be very vulgar. The sacred body, marvellously 
beautiful, could not have been shrouded in coarse clothes, com- 
mon and slovenly. Ere long it was accepted that the funeral 
of 5akyamuni had been as pompous as those of the Chakravartt 
kings. It was even pretended that shortly before his death, he 
had clearly expressed his intentions on this subject.^® 

Let us conclude this brief survey with some general remarks 
on the nature and services of early Buddhist Historiography. We 
have seen how the canon presents us as yet not with a connected 
narrative of the Buddha’s biography, but with detached notices 
relating to the most striking episodes of his career. These notices 


lo The above is an abstract of the paper entitled, Lc Parinirvana 
et les ftinerailles dn Buddha by J. Przyliiski (Journal Asiatique^ Mai-Juin 
1918, pp. 511-12, 514-15). The texts utilised by Przyliiski are the 
following: — (a) Sagatha-Satta, Sam. N, Vol. II, p. ^Syf- (b) Aiahapari- 
nibbana^Siitta, Dlgha iV. Vol. 11, pp. 72-167 (c) Samyakta Agama 'm 
Chinese version of Gnnabhadra (composed between A.D 435"443)j 
(d) Sarhyukta Agama in Chinese version of an unknown writer (composed 
between A.D 350-4^1); (e) Vinaya of Mulasarvastivadin school 

preserved in the Tibetan Bhah-gyur (Dulva XI); (f) Vinaya of 
^Mulasarvastivadins preserved in the Chinese version of I-tsing (Chinese 
*Tripitaka, Tokyo Ed. XVII 2); (g) Avadanasataka^ cd. Speyer, III, 
p. 198. 

7 
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obviously do not belong to the same chronological or intellectual 
stratum. Some texts (or portions of the same text), are simple 
and matter-of-fact accounts, while others are embellished with 
much legendary and dogmatic matter. We have thus on the 
one hand the picture of a very human Teacher, earnest in im- 
parting his message to all and sundry, remorseless in vanquishing 
his opponents with his logic, and withal overflowing with human 
sympathy and kindness. On the other hand there is conjured 
up before our eyes a Superman having a long scries of prototypes 
in the remote past, the chief incidents of whose career are marked 
by miracles and legends. In so far as the oldest narratives are 
concerned, we may grant that they are not the compositions of 
eye-witnesses, but we have no doubt that they have handed down 
the genuine tradition of the Founder’s career. For the rest, the 
stories of the Buddha’s life in the Pali canon are not without 
interest for subsequent times. They lay down in broad outline 
the legend which was filled in by the authors of the Atthakathas 
(the source-books of the Pali commentaries and chronicles) and by 
the later compilers of Sanskrit quasi-canonical works. Thus was 
formed what may be called the standard biography of the 
Buddha which dominated Buddhist art and literature till it was 

r 

thrown into the shade by the rise of Docetic ideas in the schools 
of Mahayana Buddhism. 


1 1 We may recall in this connexion Winternitz's criticism (History, 
yol. II, pp. 598-601) of Otto Francke’s view of Buddha as a dogmatic 
conception. To Winternitz's modern parallel of Keshiib Chundicr Sen 
^being worshipped by some of his adherents as late as in A.D, 1868 we 
jmay add after the contemporary account of Murari Gupta (Biman Biliari 
Majumdar, Chaitanya Chariter UpSdan, pp. 59 ^'^® 5 ) *^he much more 
impressive mediaeval parallel of Chaitanya, the great Vashnava reformer^ 
* of Bengal, who was consecrated as a deity and whose image was set up 
in different places almost immediately after his renunciation of the world. 
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The historical traditions in the Puranas 

According to a well-known definition which is found in many 
works of this class as well as in some of the standard 
lexicons, a Parana has five characteristics {fanchalakshana). 
These arc (a) original creation {sarga)^ (b) dissolution and 
re-creation {fratisarga), (c) Manu-cycles (manvantara) compri- 
sing fourteen periods of time with a presiding sage (Manu) 
for each period, (d) ancient genealogies (yafnsa) and (e) accounts 
of persons mentioned in the genealogies [vaMsanacharit^. 
Though none of the extant Parana^ conforms to this strict de- 
finition, many of them have preserved the above fivefold content 
as their nucleus. As the Paranas are held to have been composed 
by Vyasa, a contemporary of the heroes of the Bharata war at 
the beginning of the Kali era, their dynastic and genealogical 
lists close with the death of the Pandavas or their immediate 
successors. This list, however, is continued in the form of pro- 
phecies of future kings in seven works of this class, namely, the 
Matsya, the Vdya^ the Brahmanda, the Bhavishya, the Bhdgavata, 
and the Garada Paranas. The pioneer work in utilising this 
vast genealogical material for reconstructions of the ancient his- 
tory of our land has been done in recent times by F. E. 
Pargitcr in his learned and much discussed book entitled 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (London 1922). Pargiter’s 
reconstruction of the ancient Puranic tradition is based 
upon some fundamental principles such as that of the superiority 
of the Kshatriya (Puranic and Epic) to the Brahmana (Vedic) 
tradition, while it leads him to a number of far-reaching con- 
clusions, such as the entrance of the Aryans (“ Ailas’’) into Northern 
lifdia from the Middle Himalayan region (c.2050 B.C.) and the 
overflow of the Aryan branch of the Druhyus beyond the North- 
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West oE India into Western Asia (c. i6oo B.C). A number of 
Indian authors have since attempted wholly or partially to 
traverse the field covered by the industrious English scholar. 
In the present chapter it is proposed to recapitulate some of the 
most important attempts in this direction and to assess the 
historical worth of the Puranic traditions accordingly.^ 

We begin our survey with an analysis of two valuable 
studies of selected periods of the Ancient Indian traditional 
history in recent times. In his work Chronology of Ancient 
/wdw (Calcutta 1927) Dr. S. N. Pradhan has endeavoured to 
prepare a dynastic history of what he calls “the Late 
Rigvedic period*’ extending from the time of the Vedic king 
Divodasa down to that of the Mahdbharata. This is supplement- 
ed by his brief notice of two later royal dynasties, namely, those 
of Magadha under the lines of Bimbisara and Mahapadma Nanda 
and of Avanti under the house of Pradyota. The author clearly 
explains his methodology in his Preface, where while deprecating 
exclusive reliance upon the Vedic data for preparing a political 
history of Vedic India, he describes the Pfirdnas as supplying the 
connecting links in the long chain of historical events. In the 
course of his subsequent scholarly and thorough reconstruction of 
the dynastic history, however, the author has frequently modified 
or corrected the Puranic genealogies as regards the sequence and 
synchronism (and even the names) of the individual kings in the 
light of the more authentic data derived from the Rigveda and 
later Vedic works, and he has sought to bring order and harmony 
into the discrepant Puranic accounts by utilising the parallel 
versions of the Rdmdyana, the Mabdbhdrata, the HarivaMsa and 
so forth. In some of his concluding chapters the author has simi- 

1 Ref. to paftchalakhsmana: — Brahmdnda,!, i. 37-38, Vayn 4. 
lo-ii, Matsya, 53. 65, Kurmat h i. 12, Siva V, i, 37, Gamda, I, 215. 14, 
Bhavishya, I, 2. 4-5, Varaha 2. 4. On the distinction between Brahmana 
and Kshatriya tradition vide: Ancient Indian Historical Tradition pp, 58- 
77. On the dates of Aila migration to Northern India and the outspread 
of Druhyus into Western Asia vide: ibid, p. 301. 
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larly corrected by reference to the parallel Buddhist and Jaina 
sources the confused Puranic genealogies of the later kings. The 
results are summarized at the end in a synchronistic table of royal 
genealogies and succession of Vedic teachers. As regards his 
chronological scheme, the author begins by rejecting the Puranic 
tradition of the interval (1015 or 1050 years) between the birth of 
Parikshit and the coronation of Mahapadma Nanda on the ground 
of its late date, as well as the Varahamihira-Kalhana tradition of 
the accession of Yudhishchira in the year 653 of the Kali era 
because of its “fanciful interpretation” of the astronomical data. 
He takes instead three parallel dynastic lists (the Kosala, Magadha 
and Paurava lines) intervening between the times of the Maha* 
bharata war (c. 1150 B.C. according to his calculation) and 
Gautama Buddha, and reckoning the duration of thirteen genera- 
tions (approximately) of kings of these dynasties on an average 
(deduced from a comparison of known genealogies) of twenty- 
eight years for each generation, gives for Divoclasa the 
date 1150 B.C.4-I3X28 years= 1514 B.C. Coming to the 
lafer dynasties the author rejects the Puranic traditional 
reign-periods of the kings on the four-fold ground that these were 
calculated on a chaotic order of succession of kings, that no 
single Pnrana agrees with another, that the details do not agree 
with the total and that they were done in the early Gupta period 
by Puranists who had no sufficient materials with them. He fixes 
instead the chronology of the Pradyota and Magadha lines by 
utilizing the external evidence of the Buddhist and Jaina tradi- 
tions. This gives Uie date 547 B.C. for the accession of 
Bimbisara and corresponding dates for later reigns.^ 

2 Vide: Chronology of Ancient India, Preface, p. xx (authority of 
Vedas and Pnranas), Chaps. I-XIII (Puranic genealogies of the Vedic 
Divoclasa and his contemporaries, the Yadus, the bhargavas, the Magadha 
and Hastinapur lines, the Northern and the Southern Panchala lines, the 
Ikshvakiis of Ayodha and the Janakas of yideha. the Ahgas, the Southern 
Kosalas and the Kasis), Chaps. XX-XXI (Puranic genealogies of the later 
Magadha and the Pradyota dynasties). Chaps. XYI, XVIII, XXI-XXII 
and Table on p. 246 (Puranic chronologies of kings), Chap, XXlll (date 
of Bharata war). 
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We may now turn to the learned work of Dr. Hemachandra 
Raychaudhuri entitled Political History of Ancient India (^th edi* 
tion, 1950). It is divided into two unequal Parts; Part I dealing 
with the history of the period from the accession of Parikshit (of 
the Puru or Bharata line) down to the coronation of Bimbisara 
(of the Magadha line), and Part II carrying the history thence- 
forth down to the extinction of the Gupta dynasty. Referring 
to the historical sources for the first period, the author holds 
that the Atharvaveda, the Brahmanas and the classical Ufani- 
shads give us “most valuable information,” while the Epics and 
the Puranas in their present shape are not suited to serve as 
the foundation of this history, although containing much old and 
valuable material. The author accordingly rejects two extreme 
views, namely, that of Prof. Keith who disbelieves the historicity 
of any event not explicitly mentioned in the Vedas, and that of 
Mr. Pargiter who holds that Vedic literature is wanting in “the 
historical sense” and as such “should not always be trusted.” 
In reconstructing the political history of the first period (sub- 
divided into the Age of Parikshit and his Family, that of the 
Videhas and their contemporaries and that of the sixteen Great 
States of the Buddhist-Jaina texts) the author maintains a 
severely critical attitude towards the Puranic tradition which he 
checks at every step by a thorough and exhaustive reference to 
the scattered data of the Vedic and subsequently of the Bud- 
dhist-Jaina literature. Thus while he finds contra Prof. Keith 
Vedic allusions to the hostility between the Kurus and the 
Srinjayas as well as the heroes of the Mahabharata, he proves 
the error of the Puranic statement that the Puru King Janamejaya 
and the Videha King Janaka were contemporaries, and that the 
founder of the royal family of Mithila was Nimi said to be a 
son of Ikshvaku. Criticising in a later context the Puranic ge- 
nealogy of the Ikshvaku kings from its first king Ikshvaku 
himself to Prasenajit (shown in the Buddhist accounts to be a 
contemporary of Guatama Buddha), the author enumerates with 
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examples four glaring defects of the Puranic lists. These com- 
prise: firstly, the mixing up of kings of different branches of the 
dynasty and perhaps also princes of other tribes so as to make up 
a continuous line of monarchs in regular succession : secondly, 
descriptions of contemporaries as successors and collaterals as 
lineal descendants: thirdly, omission of certain names of kings: 
and fourthly, inclusion of a clan^dcsignacion (Sakya) and a per- 
son who never ruled (Siddhartha). He concludes by showing 
how only three Ikshvaku kings in the Parana lists are known 
also from Vedic and early Buddhist texts to have reigned in 
Kosala or in its outlying parts. 

Coming to the chronology of the ancient period, the author 
first holds that the dates (3102 B.C. and 2499 15 *C.) of two an- 
cient schools of astronomers and historians for the Bharata war 
are both doubtful. The Puranic figure (1050 years according 
to some versions) of the interval between the birth of Parikshit 
and the coronation of Mahapadma which would assign Parikshit 
to the fourteenth or fifteenth century B.C. is equally beset with 
diffitulties. The attempt to support this Puranic date by 
calculations based on a number of Vedic lists of teachers and 
their pupils rests upon a pure hypothesis of the date of those 
lists (c. 500 B.C.). As regards his own view the author by find- 
ing for a certain Vedic teacher ^Gui^akhya Sahkhayana) the date 
sixth century B.C. and reckoning backwards the antecedent 
eight or nine spiritual generations on an average of thirty years 
for each generation, places Parikshit in the ninth century B.C. 
Discussing the date of Janaka, the famous king of Videha, the 
author argues in the light of some Vedic lists of teachers that he 
was separated by five or six generations from Janamejaya, the son 
of Parikshit. This places Janaka 5 or 6x30= 150 or 180 
years after Janamejaya, and two centuries after Parikshit. 

Passing to the second period the author criticises the Puranic 
genealogical lists with even greater severity than before. Refer- 
ring to the list of the Magadha kings he shows firstly that the 
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Puranic chronology and order of succession of the first line of 
kings (the Barhadrathas) cannot be accepted as authentic for 
want of corroborative evidence. Secondly, he rejects with Dr. 
Pradhan the Puranic account of the second dynasty which makes out 
Sisunaga to be its progenitor and Bimbisara to be one of his 
descendants. His argument is that the Puranic genealogy is 
contradicted by the evidence of the Pali texts and the references 
in ancient Sanskrit poets and dramatists which make Bimbisara 
and his son precede ^isunaga. In fixing the chronology of these 
dynasties the author altogether ignores the Puranic lists of the 
reign periods of the kings. He combines instead the Sinhalese 
evidence of the interval (52 + 8 = 60 years) between the acces- 
sion of Bimbisara and the death of Gautama Buddha with the 
Cantonese date (486 B.C.) of the latter event. This gives the 
date 486 B.C. + 59 years = 545-544 B.C. as the date of Bim- 
bisara’s accession. Referring in a later context to the list of the 
Andhra (Satavahana) kings, the author points out two different 
Puranic traditions on this point, one of 17, 18 or 19 years with 
a total duration of 300 years, and another of 30 kings with a 
rule for 400 years. He reconciles the two traditions by stating 
that while the longer 'list includes kings of the main (Pratish- 
thana) and the branch (Kuntala) line, the shorter list refers to 
kings of the former line alone. The author accepts the unanimous 
testimony of the Paranas about the contemporaneity of the found- 
er of the dynasty with the last king of the Kanva dynasty. This 
makes the dynasty begin in the first century B.C. and end in 
Northern Deccan in the third century A.D.® 

We may next consider two complete or nearly complete 
surveys of the whole field of the Puranic historical tradition that 

3 Vide : Political History of Ancient India, pp. 2-3, 6-9 (authority of 
Vedas and Puranas), pp. 7, 40-42 (date of Bharata war), pp. 27-36 (date 
of Parikshit). pp. 50-52 (date'of Janaka), p. 104 (defects of Puranic list of 
Kosala kings), pp. 1 14-17, 225-27 (genealogy and chronology of lines of 
Magadha kings ), pp, 406-08 (genealogy and chronology of Atfdhra or 
Satavahana kings). 
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have been actempted in recent times. In chapters XIV-XV of 
the work called The Vedic Age Dr. A. D. Pusalker divides his 
subject into two great periods, one extending from the earliest 
times to the accession of Parikshit, and the other carrying the 
history thenceforth to the end of the Barhadratha dynasty 
of Magadha. In the first chapter he first mentions the 
defects of the Puranic tradition, namely, its distance of more 
than two thousand years from the earliest recorded events, its 
exaggeration, its mythological details, its strong religious bias and 
the divergences among its different versions. Nevertheless, says 
the author, the Puranas^ being based upon royal genealogies and 
ballads of kings and heroes preserved from very early times by 
the siitasj contain many genuine historical traditions of great 
antiquity not found elsewhere. Further, the Puranic account is 
corroborated in many respects by the Vedic texts containing 
contemporary historical data. By contrast the genealogical 
accounts in the Mahdbharata are not ancient, and those in the 
Rdmdyana are not sufficiently authentic. Discussing in a later 
context the relative value of the Vedaf> and the Pardnas as sources 
of traditional history, the author first observes that while the 
Vedic texts have the advantage of priority of date and compara-* 
tive freedom from textual corruption, the Pardnas alone have 
preserved a continuous historical narrative with elaborate royal 
genealogies which could not be mere figments of the imagination, 
or a tissue of falsehoods. In the next place the author, after 
demonstrating the absence of any irreconcilable contradiction or 
conflict between the Vedic and the Puranic accounts, defines the 
proper procedure for treatment of traditional history as compris- 
ing utilisation of the joint testimony of Vedic and the Puranic 
texts wherever available, and reconciliation of the apparently 
conflicting texts. To draw upon isolated Vedic texts alone for 
the political history of the ancient period is, in the author’s 
opirtion, to ignore the exclusively religious character of the Vedic 
literature. Finally the author observes that though the Puranic 

8 
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traditions cannot be accepted as genuine historical facts so long 
as they are not corroborated by other reasonable evidence, they 
form a preliminary step for the discovery of genuine history. As 
regards the early Puranic chronology the author argues that both 
the Aryabhata and the Varahamihira-Kalhana traditions of the 
date of the Mahabharata war are based on a hypothetical reckon- 
ing of a late date, while the astronomical references to the 
position of the stars and planets in the Mahabharata are so self- 
contradictory as to preclude a satisfactory and acceptable conclu- 
tion from their evidence. Again we are told that Pargiter’s date 
(c. 950 B.C.) for the Mahabharata war is contradicted by the 
Puranic statement (1015 or 1050 years) between the birth of 
Parikshit and the coronation of Mahapadma. This last figure 
which is corroborated, as the author thinks, by the vaihsa list of 
teachers in the Vedas, gives for the Bharata war ihe date 1015 
B.C.-I-382 years (‘‘the date of Mahapadma’s accession”, more 
correctly, that of his extinction of contemporary dynasties, quoted 
from Pargitcr), i.e. 1397 B.C. or in round numbers 1400 B.C. 
Counting 95 generations (after the Puranic tradition) between 
Manu Vaivasvata and the JBharata war and taking with Pargicer 
'an average of 18 years for each generation, the author finally puts 
the date of Manu (Vaivasvata) as 1400 B.C. + 95 x 18 years, i.c. 
3110 B.C. As this last figure very nearly corresponds to 3102 
B.C., the traditional date of the beginning of the Kali Age, the 
author suggests that it stands for the date of the Great Flood at 
which Manu (according to the Satapatha J^rahmana and other 
works) saved humanity. Counting the generations after Manu and 
giving the average of 18 years to each generation the author fixes 
a number of subsequent chronological landmarks. At the end 
of these calculations the author attempts a reconstruction 
of the whole history of the ancient period which he 
divides into eight sections. These are: — (i) Pre-flood and the 
dawn of history’, (2) ‘The flood and Manu Vaivasvata (c. 3100 
B.C.)*, (3) ‘Ihe Yayati period (c. 3000-2750 B.C.)’, (4) ‘The 
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Mandhatri petiod (c. 2750-2550 B.C.), (5) ‘The Parasurama 
period (c. 2550-2350 B.C.)’, (6) ‘The Ramachandra period (c. 
2350-1^50 B.C.)’, (7) ‘The Krishna period (c. 1950-1403 B.C.)’, 
(8) ‘The Bharata war (c. 1400 B.C.).* The author’s reconstruc- 
tion which follows broadly the lines of Pargiter’s treatment shows 
how the different royal dynasties developed out of an original 
stem, and how some of these (the Ikshvakus, “the Ailas” and the 
Haihayas) not to speak of individual kings like Mandhata and 
Sagara, successively expanded their dominion over considerable 
parts of the country at the expense of the rest. Criticising this 
vcision of expansion of the Indian royal dynasties, the author 
observes that it implies that the whole of Southern India as well as 
Ceylon had been colonised by the Aryans, or brought under their 
influeoce by the time of Rama in the Treta Age. On the other 
hand according to the incidental and therefore all the more valu- 
able references in the older literature the Aryans had not advan- 
ced beyond the middle region of Northern India till after the 
Vedic Age when most of the Puranic dynasties had ceased to 
exist, and they first came into contact with South India between 
the times of Panini (6th century B.C.) and Katyayana (4th cen- 
tury B.C.). This necessarily casts a grave doubt upon the Pura- 
nic location of the principalities and kingdoms occupied by the 
Indian dynasties in the course of their expansion. 

In the second chapter quoted above which deals principally’ 
with three royal dynasties, namely, the Pauravas of the Upper 
Ganges valley subsequently divided into a main (Hastinapur) and 
a branch (Indraprastlxi) line, the Ikshvaku kings of Kosala and the 
kings of Magadha, the author implicitly accepts the Puranic 
account of the first dynasty. Indeed he finds in the myth of 
Janamejaya’s performance of a snake-sacrifice to avenge his 
father’s death from the snake-king’s bite a reference to the 
historical fact that the king of the Naga*? in Gandhara attacked 
and killed Parikshit whose son led an avenging expedition against 
them into their own country. On the other hand the author 
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condemns the Puranic genealogy of the second dynasty (in which 
Sakya, Suddhodana, Rahula and Prasenajit are given as names of 
kings in lineal succession) as a typical instance of the confused 
blending of different historical traditions at a late date, and he 
turns instead to the Buddhist sources for its reconstruction. 
Similarly he condemns the later Puranic genealogy of the third 
dynasty in which according to him “the independent lists of the 
dynasties of Pradyota, Sisunaga and Bimbisara have been placed 
in a false sequence and supplied with imaginary connecting 
links’’.^ 

More thorough and comprehensive than the work 
last-named is that of Dr. Girindra Sekhar Bose entitled Pttrana- 
fravesa (“Introduction to the Puranas”), Calcutta 1358 B.S. = 
1 930*3 1 ). As this is written in the author’s own vernacular 
(Bengali), no apology is needed for stating its contents at some 
length. It is a work of immense industry giving a detailed 
survey of the entire Puranic genealogical and chronological 
scheme with a large number of illustrative tables. The author 
strikes his key-note in the opening pages of his work where after 
quoting the well-known definition of a Purana after its fivefold 
.content he observes that the Pttranas correspond to history in the 
modern sense of the term, and are equally based upon scientific 
methods and principles, that they begin with accounts of creation 
(corresponding to the Palaeolithic and Neolithic Ages of historians 
of our own times) as well as dissolution of the world along 
with narratives and chronologies of kings, and lastly, that they 
are very old compositions which were compiled by different 
authors and revised by successive editors out of the original 

4 yidc The Vedic Age, pp. 267-68, 304-n (historical value of 
Purina tradition and relative value of Vedas and Puranas as sources of tradi- 
tional history), pp, 268-70 (Buranic chronology of kings up to die time 
of Parikshit), pp. 270-304 and tables at end of Chap. XlV (recons- 
truction of traditional history after the Pwwnas), pp. 31 i-i 3 (criticism 
of same), pp. 319-24 {Puranic genealogy of kings from Parikshit to 
Barhadratha dynasty). 
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sources supplied by the bards (sHtas) from the accounts of royal 
court-historians (magadhas), their language being gradually 
modernised at each successive redaction. The authenticity of 
the Ppiranas, we are told in another context, is proved by both 
internal and external evidence, the former being based on the fact 
that the authors of the Puranas are committed to the record of 
true facts, that they were free from bias, and that their writings 
if judged by the appropriate tests are found to be quite realistic, 
and the latter resting on corroboration of the Puranic accounts by 
ocher Indian (Buddhist, Jaina and classical Sanskrit) wotks as well 
as foreign authorities. It is, however, admitted that the Pptranas 
are not free from errors such as those arising from confusion of 
same names of different kings or of different surnames of the 
same king, while they frequently record side by side different 
versions of the same account such as were handed down by the 
older authorities. The most original contiibution of the author 
consists in his elucidation of the highly complex scheme of Purana 
chronology and his reckoning (in terms of the Christian era) of 
the reigns of individual kings, the whole list of kings belonging 
to the parallel or successive dynasties being arranged serially in 
the order of their genealogical succession. Among the Puranic 
methods of time-reckoning explained by the author arc included,* 
firstly, a ^^/p^*cycle of 5000 years divided into 14 Manu cycles 
(one of 359 years and the rest of 357 years each) as well a^ 
4 yngas {Krita^ Treta, Dvafara and Kali in the proportion of 
4: 3: 2: i); secondly, other kalfa^cyclcs of 5 years as well as 
of 2000 and i200o»months each; thirdly, the cycle of the Great 
Heat {saptarshi) constellation comprising 100 years. The Paranas, 
we are further told, use different methods of time-reckoning for 
the different dynasties, namely, (a) the Manu-cycle for the reigns 
from Svayambhuva to Vaivasvata Manu (b) the kalpa-cyde of 
5000 years comprising the four ynga-gv'yups of the same dura- 
tion for the period from Vaivasvata Manu to Yudhishthira, and 
(c) the saptarshi-cycle of 100 years as well as regnal years for the 
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period from Yudhishthira to the Andhras. In so far as the 
ancient kings arc concerned the author claims to show by a 
number of illustrations that the scattered allusions lo the chrono- 
logy of the individual reigns in the Puranas are strikingly 
corroborated by calculations based upon their place in the genea- 
logical scheme on an average of 25 years for each generation. 
Coming to the period of the recent kings the author arranges the 
chronological data under five heads:— (a) lineal succession of 
kings and dynasties, (b) and (c) reign-periods of individual kings 
and whole dynasties, (d) statements of intervals between two 
kings, and (e) reckoning according to the saptarshi'Cydc. The 
first three items, the author explains, give an average for each 
reign which does not disagree with the average reign-periods of 
historical dynasties, both Indian and foreign. As regards the 
fourth item the author shows after an elaborate discussion that the 
correct Puranic figure for the interval between Parikshit’s bitth 
and Mahapadma’s accession is 1015 (and not 1050) years. With 
these explanations the author fixes the chronologies of the ancient 
kings by taking the date of Mahapadma’s accession (401 B.C. 
according to his own calculation) as his starting-point and by 
working backwards on the. basis of the place of each king in the 
genealogical list as well as other relevant Puranic data. Ihis 
gives the dates 401 B.C.-f-ioig years=i4i6 B.C. for the 
B 4 iaraca war, 5958 B.C. for the first Manu (Svayambhuva) and 
3814 B.C. for the seventh Manu (Vaivasvata). The chronology 
of the Ikshvaku kings is traced with the help of a table through 
2 10 generations from Ikshvaku, the reputed .son of Vaivasvata 
(3795 down to Sumitra (637 B.C.) with all dates for the 
intermediate reigns. This is followcii by similar tables of the 
Puru and Barhadratha dynasties. After this comes a long list of 
tables of recent kings, namely, the Pradyotas, the Saisunagas, 
the Nandas, the Mauryas, -the Sufigas, the Kanvas and the 
Andhras. It is characteristic of the author’s attitude that he 
implicitly crusts throughout the Puranic historical tradition, 
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neglecting to check it at any stage by means of the more authen- 
tic Vcdic data. Significant of the same attitude is his unquestioned 
acceptance of the discredited Puranic genealogies of the later 
kings such as the Kosalas with $akya, Suddhodana, Rahula (or 
Siddhartha) and Prasenajit ranking in order of lineal succession, 
and the succession of the Magadha kings with the Pradyota 
dynasty preceding that of the Saisunagas in which Bimbisara is 
said to have been the fifth in lineal succession.® 

We now come to the latest and the most original work of 
our times dealing with the Puranic historical traditions, namely, 
that entitled India in the Vedic Age by Dr. P. L. Bhar- 
gava (Lucknow, 1956). Premising in the first place that the 
historical narratives in the later Vedic Samhitas imply an 
original Parana, the author observes that its popularity led 
the priests of the different religious sects to multiply the 
number and contents of the Pardnas and even revise the old 
tales for their own purposes. When the Pardnas thus passed 
into the hands of an inferior priestly class, the old authentic 
accounts were corrupted by them in seven different ways explain- 
ed and illustrated by the author. Nevertheless, the author thinks, 
it is not at all difficult to disentangle the matter of the origi- 
nal Purdna from the later additions. This original Puranic layer 
consisting of the records of the sdtas (unlike the later laycf 
comprising the additions and interpolations by the later editors) 
is held by the author to be in remarkable agreement with the 
Vedic evidence. justifies his view by referring to the whole 

history of Aryan migration and expansion in India. Beginning 
with the statement that the Aryans entered the Indus Valley 

5. Vide Puranapravesa^ pp, 3-7 {Paranas as historical works), 
pp. 206-0S (internal and external evidence for authenticity of Paranas), 
pp. 15-17 (errors of Pnranas), pp. 18-46, 79-86 graph on p. 95 (scheme 
of Parana chronology), pp. 50-56, 56-60. table on p. 98 (chronological 
references to ‘ancient kings*), p. 69 (chronological data for recent kings*), 
pp. *57-65 (average year tor one generation), pp. 189-97 (interval between 
Earikshit and Mahapadma), pp. 100-49 (tables of ancient and recent 
kings). 
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under Manu (a cucious confusion of an evident culturc'hero with 
a historical Bgure) because of a high flood in their original home 
(an unwarranted interpretation of the stories of the Great Flood 
in the Satapatha Brahmana and later works), the author locates 
the lines of Manu’s sons in the Punjab. The Puranic location 
of the dynasties of Manu’s two sons, Sudyumna and Ikshvaku at 
Pratishtiiana in the Vatsa territory and in Kosala respectively, 
it is explained, is due to the mistake of the later editors in 
placing them in the regions ruled by their descendants. The 
third son, Prathsu, is proved by the indications in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas to have ruled likewise in the 
Punjab. The location of the fourth son, Saryati in Gujarat is 
due to the fact that the later editors regarded the Saryata Haihaya 
who ruled centuries later in that region as his descendants. The 
six other sons of Manu Vaivasvata were added by the later 
editors to bring him into line with other Manus, or else because 
of their misunderstanding of the patronymic Manava attached 
to some later kings. The Puranic evidence as interpreted above, 
agreeing with the Vcdic data, proves that the Yamuna remained 
for a long time the eastern limit of the Aryas, that even in the 
time of Sudasa the only Aryan kingdom outside the Sapta> 
Sindhu was Kasi, that the Haihayas migrated to central and 
western India only after their defeat by the Aikshvaka king 
Sagara, that Bhagiratha, founder of the Kosala kingdom, was the 
first Aikshvaka king to be associated with the Gahga, that the 
Videha kingdom was founded shortly afjterwards by a king 
called Mathava after his patronymic in the Satapatha Brahmana 
and Nimi after his proper name in the Puranas, that Ahga and 
Magadha as well as the separate Kuru and Panchala States were 
the last kingdoms founded by the Aryas in the Vedic period. 
After proving the authenticity, of the Puranic genealogies by 
some further lines of evidence (such as the archaic character of 
the society implied in the lists as well as the Vedic, Epic and 
Puranic synchronisms), the author divides the history of the 
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Vedic age into (our successive periods, viz., the eras o( 
Saptasindha and conquest (comprising the period o( the Rigveda) 
and those o£ expansion and settlement (corresponding to the period 
o£ the later Vedas). The author's chronology o( the Vedic 
period follows the usual conventional lines. Taking his stand on 
the Puranic data o( 1050 years between the birth o( Parikshit 
(identified by him with the first instead of the second king of 
that name) and the accession of Mahapadma Nanda, and 
allowing 40 years (after the Vdya Purdna) for the duration of the 
Nanda dynasty, and fixing 320 B.C. as the date of Chandragupta 
Maurya’s accession he concludes that the date of Parikshit’s 
birth was 1050 + 40 + 320 B.C. i.e. 1410 B.C., and that of his 
accession was probably 1380 B.C. The author's date for the 
first Aryan migration on a reckoning of 81 generations of kings 
between Manu Vaivasvata’s sons and Parikshit I with an average 
of 20 years for each reign is 81 x 20= 1620+1380 B.C., 1.^., 
3000 B.C., while his date for the Bharata War on a similar 
reckoning of 32 generation of kings preceding Mahapadma 
Nanda is 32 X 20=5640 + 360 B.C. i.c. 1000 B.C. This fixes 
the duration of the Vedic age at about 2000 years (3000-1000 
B.C.). The author sums up the results of his elaborate discus- 
sions in a historical sketch of the course of the Aryan migration 
and settlement in India during the Vedic age®. 

Let us conclude this chapter with a critical estimate of the 
Purdna historical traditions in the light of the recent intensive 
studies on this subject as stated above. These studies, as we have 
seen, confine themselves more or less to the preparation of a 
skeleton outline of the royal genealogies for larger or for smaller 
periods with accompanying chronological data (Pradhan, Raychau- 
dhuri and Bose), or else they extend to a connected account of 

6 yide India and the Vedic Age, Ch, ii (original Parana and its 
corruptions), Ch. iv and tables (Puranic genealogies). Ch. v (agreement 
of Vedic and Puranic traditions), Chs. v-vi (evidence of authenticity of 
Puranic genealogies), Ch. vii (periods of the Vedic Age), Ch. ix 
(chronology of the Vedic Age), Cb. x (history of the Vedic Age)^ 

9 
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the history of Aryan migration and expansion in its successive 
stages (Pusalker and Bhargava). We may remark at the outset 
that the attitude which looks upon the Puranas as historical works 
with an authenticity proved by both internal and external eviden- 
ce (Bose) stands self-condemned. On the other hand the scholars 
(Pradhan, Raychaudhuri, Pusalker) who have maintained a critical 
attitude towards the Puranic accounts as needing correction or 
adjustment in the light of the more authentic data from the 
Vedas as well as the Buddhist and Jaina works appear to have 
followed sound principles. How even the vaMsa lists of Vedic 
teachers and the Vedic gotra-pravara lists in the Brahma^ and 
Aranyakas gut confused in the Ufanishads has been sought to be 
shown in another place (Above, Chap. 1). It is again remarkable 
that the attempt made by one scholar (Pusalker) to reconstruct 
the ancient history of the Indo-Aryans on the Puranic lines has 
led him to an open admission of the conflict between the Puranic 
version and the authentic Vedic evidence. A new and important 
development may be traced in the thought of the last-named 
author (Bhargava) who has plausibly sought to demonstrate for 
the Vedic Age a complete agreement between the original Puranic 
/naterial (as distinguished from the accretions by the Uter editors) 
and the Vedic data, and has thus presented on the basis of the 
Puranic lists what appears to be a well-authenticated account of 
the course of Aryan migration and expansion in this country. 
While the Puranic genealogies assignable to the Vedic period 
would thus appear to be vindicated by the results of the latest 
research, the defects of the post-Vedic genealogies have been 
sufiEciently proved by the intensive studies of the other scholars 
(Pradhan, Pusalker and especially Raychaudhuri) noticed above. 
In so fat as the chronology of the oldest Puranic genealogies is 
concerned, the views of our authors based as they are upon a few 
datum lines and the averages of reigo-periods of kings must be 
held to be lai^ely subjective in character, for while some* of 
the authors (Pradhan and Raychaudhuri) agree in rejecting the 
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interval between Parikshit and Mahapadma Nanda after the 
Pura^ic tradition, others (Pusalker, Bose and Bhargava) have 
made it the basis of their calculations. The scholars again 
differ widely in their estimate of the average reign-periods of 
kings which have been held to be i8 years (Pusalker), 20 years 
(Bhargava), 25 years (Bose), and 28 years (Pradhan), not to speak 
of the average of 30 years for a spiritual generation (Raychau- 
dhuri). To the above we have to add that the alleged extreme 
antiquity of the beginnings of the Indo'Aryans, namely, 3000 
B.C. (Bhargava), 3100 B.C. (Pusalker), 3795 B.C. (Pradhan) 
and 38 iq (Bose) is as yet unsupported by the evidence of written 
records in or outside the country, such as those which have helped 
to demonstrate the high antiquity of the civilisations of Babylon 
and Egypt. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Chronicle of King Harsha (Harshacharita) 

By BANA* 

!• 

Introductory 

In the long and varied annals of Ancient Indian historical 
literature the chronicle written by the great master of Sanskrit 
prose, Bana, in praise of his patron King Harsha of Thanesar 
(c. A.D. 6o6-6i}8) occupies a conspicuous place. Of the two 
branches into which prose compositions are sometimes divided by 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, the Harshacharita is avowedly characterised 
by its author as an akbyaikd, while his other work the Kadambart 
is as clearly described by him as a katha. These labels are in 
accordance with the definition of some ancient writers according 
to whom akhyaikd deals with historical facts, while kathd is a 
work of imagination. The oldest references' to dkhydika and 
kathd are found in the later Vedic literature. As a distinct class 
«of compositions akhyaika is first mentioned by the grammarian 
Katyayana. Patanjali in his Mahdbhdshya specifically mentions 
tjiree works of this class, viz., Vasavadatta^ Sumanottara and 

*The quotations and references from the Harshacharita in this chapter 
are given for the sake of convenience in the standard English version of 
Cowell and Thomas, London, 1897 (abbreviated as CT.), which has been 
revised and brought up-to-date in the light of the explanatory notes of 
P. V. Kane, Harshacharita^ ed. Bombay, 1918 (abbr. as K.) and of S.D. 
and A.B. Gajendragadkar, ibid, 2 vols., Poona 1919 (abbr. as G.) and 
specially and above all of Dr. Y.S. Agrawala in his critical study of 
Harshacharita (in Hindi), Patna 1953 (abbr. as A.). This last is^a 
fundamental work as it explains and illustrates Bana’s references to 
contemporary manners and customs as well as art and architecture in the 
light of other literary as well as archaeological data with the addition of 
no less than 27 plates and numerous figures. The references in Bana’s 
Kadambart and the Vasavadattd ol Subandhu given in this chapter* are 
quoted from the editions of P. L. Vaidya and FitzHdward Hall 
respectively. 
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Bhaimarathl, while referring likewise to one who knew or studied 
the two first-named works. These works were presumably con- 
nected with historical personages, and were probably written in 
prose. But they have all perished without leaving a trace. 
The same fate has overtaken the prose composition of the revered 
Harichandra (almost certainly an akhyaika) which is eulogised 
by Bana in one of the introductory verses of his Harshacharita. 
On the other hand the composition of such works apparently 
went altogether out of fashion after Bana’s time. From the 
point of view of its form, then, the Harshacharita may be 
reckoned as quite a unique work in our ancient literature.^ 

From another point of view Bana’s work may be regarded as 
the forerunner of a new class of compositions. The Harshacharita 
is for aught that we know the earliest extant chronicle, written 
in the artificial kavya style, of a contemporary monarch. The 
celebration of the praises of contemporary kings composed with 
rhetorical embellishments and long compounds characteristic of 
this style of composition may indeed be traced back to the his- 
torical inscriptions of the early centuries of the Christian era.^ 
But these are essentially short records having no claim to rank 
as literary works. It was apparently Bana’s keen desire to make ’ 
his mark in literature that induced him to undertake his bold 

t 

1 Difference between Rkhyayika and katha (Amarakosa^ s. v. and 
Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara XVI 20-30), The Harshacharita is described as 
an akhyayika (ibid, introductory verse 19). aud the Kadambari as 
a kath^ (ibid introductory verse 20) Early refs, : — (a) T. Ar, I. 63 
{akhyayika) ; (b) CU, 1 . 8. i {katha)\ (c) Katyayana on Panini IV. 2. 60 
{akhyRyika)\ (d) Patanjali in Mahabhashya, Kielhorn's ed. Vol. II, pp. 
284, 3*3 ( 3 akhyayika works). The story of Vasavadatta, princess of 
Avanti and afterwards queen of Udayana, king of the Vatsas, is well- 
known in Buddhist as well as in Brahmanical literature. For the story of 
Sumana, a wealthy merchant of Rajagriha and his wife Uttara, vide 
Poona Orientalist, Vol. VII, pp. 197-200. 

2 Vide Junagadh rock inscr. of Mahakshatrapa Rudradainan, Nasik 
cave inscr. of Pulumayi, Hatigumpha cave inscr. of Kharavela and, 
Allahabad pillar inscr. of Samudragupta. The illustrations of the theory 
of poetics in these inscriptions are conveniently summarised in the worki 
History of Sanskrit Poetics (pp. 323-25) by Dr. P. V. Kane. 
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experiment. In the introductory verses of the Harshacharita the 
author, after expressing his utmost contempt for poetasters and 
plagiarists and criticising the distinctive features of the poetry 
of the North, the West, the South and the East (Gauda), writes 
as follows : —“A new subject, a diction not too homely, un- 
laboured double meanings, the sentiment easily understood, the 
language rich in sonorous words — all these it is difficult to 
combine in one composition.”* Guided by such literary canons, 
Bana took for his theme the biography of his great contemporary 
king and patron Harsha. He thus became for all practical 
purposes the creator of a new literary genre which found many 
imitators among his successors. 

Plan of the Harshacharita 

It will appear from the above that Bana showed marked 
boldness in basing the theme of his work upon the precedent 
of the historical inscriptions in praise of kings. Equal adroit- 
ness was shown by him in adopting the Purana model for the 
plan of his composition. The narratives of the Pttrams are pre- 
sented, as is well-known, in the form of replies of a minstrel 
' {siita) or of a sage to the queries addressed by other sages in 
the Naimisha forest. In the Harshacharita similarly Bana narrates 
iiis hero’s life and achievements to his kinsmen assembled in his 
village home in reply to their repeated requests- to hear the story 
of Harsha, a second Mahabharata. That the Pttrana model was 
consciously followed by the author may further be inferred from 
his vivid description of the train of events which made him 
launch upon his literary project. Bana tells us how after his 
return home from Harsha’s court he was spending his days 
happily among his kinsmen. One afternoon, when the reader 
Sudrishti was regaling the assembled kinsmen with his melodi- 
ous chant of the Vayu Purana, the minstrel Suchibana accompani- 

3 CT p. a. 
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ed the modulation of the chant by reciting an Arya couplet to 
the effect that the Vayu Purina in no way differed from the 
achievements of King Harsha. At this pointed suggestion 
Bana's four cousins looked meaningly at each ocher. At last the 
youngest and the most beloved of them all made bold to ask 
Bana to tell the full story of the king. To this appeal Bana 
responded after a show of reluctance caused by the contrast be> 
tween the greatness of his theme and his own modest capacities.^ 

The above detailed account of the circumstances leading to 
the composition of the Harshacharita is given in the course of 
the author’s narrative of his own ancestry and early career. It 
therefore follows that Bana’s biography of the king is presented 
before us in the setting of his autobiography. In the Gaudavaho, 
the Navasabasankacbarita, the Vikramankacbarita and the 
Ramacbarita of later times the poec<hroniclers added sketches of 
their careers to their works independently either by way of pre- 
fatory notice or else of a supplement. Bana’s bold and unique 
plan ensured for his work a unity of design which was not 
acliieved by his successors. 

Influence of Bams early life and character ufon bis work 

The detailed account of his ancestry and early life to which 
Bana devotes the first chapter of his chronicle (aptly called^ 
‘Description of the Vatsyayana clan’) concerns us only in so far 
as it helps our estimation of the influences bearing upon his 
literary work. With the evident object of exalting his own 
pedigree Bana provides for us in the true style of Epic and 
Puranic tradition, a romantic story of the origin of Sarasvata, 
the cousin and teacher of Vatsa, his own eponymous ancestor. 
Sarasvata, we are told, was the son of the divine Sarasvatl 
(condemned by a sage’s curse to descend from heaven to earth) 
by Prince Dadhlcha, son of Princess Sukanya by the sage 

4* Story of Bana’s undertaking the biography of Harsha (CT pp, 

7 >' 7 ) 
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Chyavana. Immediately after Sarasvata’s birth his mother 

returned to heaven at the conclusion of her curse, while the 

disconsolate father retired to the forest after leaving the infant 

in charge of Akshamala, wife of his Brahmana cousin 

belonging to the Bhrigu lineage. The lady Akshamala had 

borne a son Vatsa at the very moment when Sarasvatl gave 

birth to her own child. Sarasvata who through his mother’s 

blessing was at the very start of youth gifted with the full 

treasure of the sciences, conveyed the same undiminished to his 

loving consin Vatsa. When Vatsa took a wife, Sarasvata built 

for him a home called Pfitikuta and himself retired to the forest 

to join his father. After this eulogy of Vatsa, Bana gives a 

highly flattering account of the Vatsyayana clan of Brahmanas 

claiming descent from that sage. This is followed by the author’s 

eulogy of four generations of his ancestors with which may be 

compared the similar praise of three of them in the introductory 

verses (x-xix) of the Kadambart. These eulogies amount to the 

statement that they were all great teachers and diligent sacriBcers, 

thus fulBlling two of the main duties of a Brahmana householder 

after the Smriti standards^. 

* # 

Bana’s early life, as described by him at the close of the first 
* chapter of his chronicle, was sufficiently chequered. Having had 
,the misfortune to lose his mother while still a child, he was 
brought up with tender care by his father who acted for him 
“a mother’s part”. Bana’s precocity was remarkable, for he 
claims to have finished his studies while still below fourteen years 
of age. Among his teachers the most distinguished seems 
to have been a certain Bharvu who is singled out for salutation in 

5 Story of Bana’s ancestry (CT pp. 4-32), Bhratri applied by the 
author to describe the relationship of Dadhicha to the father of Vatsa 
is better translated as 'cousin’ (K. Notes I pp. 82-83) than interpreted as 
a proper name, or as a foster-brother (CT p. 267). Though the story of 
Sarasvata’s birth from Dadhicha by Sarasvati is known to Epic^ and 
Puranic tradition, Bana’s version of Sarasvata’s relationship with Vatsa 
does not appear to be traceable elsewhere. 
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tlic Kadambari and whose lotus feet are said to have been 
worshipped by two kings of the Maukhari line. No sooner bad he 
returned home after completion of his studies than he had the 
fresh misfortune of losing his father by untimely death. When 
his Brst outburst of grief for his father’s loss was over, the author 
cells us with remarkable naivete, he was led by his newly acquired 
independence as well as the impetuosity and unsteadiness of 
youth to abandon himself to a sort of Bohemian life. Gathering 
a motley throng of boon companions of his own age, he wandered 
from hi's home, “despite the wealth sufficient for a Brahmana 
amassed by his ancestors” and “despite his hitherto uninter, 
rupted pursuit of knowledge”. His self-willed action in wasting 
his valuable time in these wanderings, the author writes with a 
confession of shame, made him the butt of ridicule of the great. 
That Bana’s self-reproach was quite sincere is proved by a later 
reference in his work. At his first audience of king Harsha 
when he was told chat he was 'a great gallant’, the author 
admitted that his youth was not without some slight follies for 
which he felt repentance. 

But this wild episode of the author’s career was necessarily 
brief. Concluding the naive confession of his faults to which 
reference has been made above, Bana states that he gradually 
regained the sage attitude of mind customary among his race by* 
his contact with great courts, schools and assemblies. No wonder 
then that when he returned home after many years, he was 
wekomed like a feaslrday by his kinsmen in whose company he 
enjoyed almost a bliss of liberation. In some later passages 
of his work he makes affectionate references to two of his 
kinsmen. His brother Jagatpati, we are cold, was one wlio 
was just like his own heart, while his young cousin ^yamala 
was one much loved by Bana and disposer almost of his 
soul. It was probably after his return home that Bana married 
and settled down to a happy honse-holder’s life to which he 
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referred in his speech to Harsha at his first audience of that 
king*. 

It was during the happy period of his stay at home ihat 
there occurred the incident which gives its title (‘Visit to the 
King’) to Chapter II of the Harshacharita. One day during a 
terribly hot season Bana found a messenger from his disinterested 
friend and patron Prince Krishna waiting at the door. The 
message after stating how Krishna had used his good offices to 
disabuse Harsha’s mind of prejudices against Bana, ended with a 
pressing invitation to him for attending the royal court. With 
some misgivings Bana decided to accept the friendly invitation. 
Reaching the king’s camp and admiring all its pomp and 
grandeur, he was received at first with a certain amount of 
coldness. In a short time, however, he gained the king’s favour 
and was richly rewarded with wealth and honours.^* 

Such being the recorded incidents of the author’s early career 
we may attempt here an estimate of their influence in moulding 
his literary work. Descended from a long line of ancestors dis- 
tinguished for their learning and pious observances, gifted with a 
precocious intellect, and trained by a renowned teacher in his 
boyhood, Bana could not but encompass the wide circle of 
Brahmanical learning. At his first audience of Harsha referred 
to above, the author, while defending himself from the king’s 

6 Vide CT pp. 32-34 (Bana’s early. life), p. 66 (his apologia), pp. 46, 
74 (refs, to ]agatpati and Syaniala). The companions whom Bana 
mentions by name (CT pp. 32-33) were drawn from the most varied 
occupations of life and belonged to both sexes. The list (classified under 
nine heads by A. pp. 28-30) comprised a couple of Bana’s brothers by a 
Sudra mother, a vernacular poet, a young noble who was the author of a 
Prakrit poerii, a couple of panegyrists, an elderly ascetic widow, a snake- 
doctor, a bctcl-bcarer, a young physician, a reader, a goldsmith, a jeweller, 
a scribe, a painter, a modeller, a drummer, a couple of singers, a maid, 
a couple of pipers, a music teacher, a female shampooer, a young dancer, 
a dicer, a gambler, a young actor, a dancing girl, an ascetic who had 
studied the siitra of Parasara, a 7 ^^^ monk, a story-teller, a ^ivite 
devotee, a magician, a treasure-seeker, an alchemist, a potter, a juggler 
and an ascetic in the fourth stage of life. 

7 CT p. 40/. 
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charge of being ‘a great gallant,’ observed that he had thoroughly 
mastered the Veda with its six angas and had as far as possible 
heard lectures on the sastras. Indeed the Harshacharita like 
the Kadambari bears ample evidence of the author’s intimate 
knowledge of the different branches of the Brahmanical learning. 
Bana’s special forte seems to have consisted in his liking for 
Sanskrit and Prakrit compositions in the artificial style of the 
kavyas (belles-lettres). In the introductory verses of the Har- 
shacharita he mentions with high respect the author of the 
Vdsavadatta, the prose-author Harichandra, the lyric poet Sata- 
vahana (Hala), the epic poet Pravarasena, the dramatists Bhasa 
and Kalidasa, the writer of the Brihatkatha and an unknown 
author called Adhyaraja.* These must have served Bana as 
his literary models in writing his two works. Further it would 
appear that the wild episode of Bana’s early youth which he men- 
tions more than once with a confession of shame enabled him 
to supplement his book-learning with those minute and accurate 
descriptions of scenes and characters which lend such a charm 
of originality to his work. Though he led afterwards a happy 
domestic life in the enjoyment of an ample patrimony, the 
memory of the misfortunes of his early career probably made him’ 
highly susceptible to that sentiment of pathos which is so power- 
fully expressed more than once in his historical descriptions. 
On the other hand his noble and affectionate nature which is 
reflected in the story of his repentance for his early follies and 
that of his relations.with his kinsmen apparently led him to 

8 In the above list Kalidasa and the author of the Brihatkatha 
(Gun'adhya) are of course well-known names in the history of Sanskrit 
literature, while Satavahana, Bhasa and Pravar.asena are generally identihed 
with the authors of the Gathasaptasati, the recently discovered set of 
Trivandrum plays, and the Setubandha epic respectively. The author of 
the Vasavadatta is identified by some (Dr. P. V. K ane and Dr. V, S. 
Agrawala) with Subandhu, but others such as G. (Introduction pp. 
XVIII-XXV) with better reason reject this view. Harichandra and 
Adhyaraja are enigmatical names which have been identified or explained 
in different ways (vide K. and G. s.v,; A. pp. 6-8, cf. Keith, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 316). 
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enter with' unusual zeal into the sentiments of love and hatred 
of his large-hearted and generous royal patron. 

Some general, characteristics of Bana’s chronicle 

The chronicle of King Harsha sucli as Bana has left it to u» 
is an imperfect torso. Beginning with Harsha’s remote ancestor 
Pushpabhuti the author deals successively with his hero's 
parentage, birth and early life, breaking off abruptly in tlie midst 
of the king’s campaign against the ruler of Gauda, the slayer 
of his dearly beloved brother. Within these limits, Sana’s work 
reveals the weakness as well as the strength of his genius. 
As the heir of a well-established literary tradition which was 
applied to historical characters as far back as the first century of 
the Christian era or even earlier, the author could not but indulge 
in conventional descriptions of the scenes and characters 
forming the subject-matter of his work. With tlie burden of 
this literary inheritance, however, Bana unites an original, gift of 
accurate and minute observation, which, as we have suggested 
above, he owed to his vatied experiences during the wild 
episode of his early career. The result may be traced in his 
brilliant scries of historical portraits which ate in tlie main 
derived from living types and which not unoften evidently re- 
present actual historical figures. In truth Bana’s wonderful 
realism lights up not only liis descriptions of the physique, 
toilette and equipment of his characters, but also paints very 
successfuUy the outward expression of thekr .violent changes of. 
emotion. What is more, his detailed narrative of events frequent- 
ly brings to light very realistic traits in the character of the 
actors on his historical stage supplementing his more conventional 
accounts of the same. Like his descriptions of historical per- 
sonages Bana’s pictures of historical and natural scenes ate fre- 
quently drawn with such vividness as to suggest his personal 
reminiscence of the same. The same realism extends even* to 
Bana’s descriptions of the habits of animals, ^ccially of the 
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horse and the elephant. The Harshacharita in fact with all its 
limitations gives us perhaps a more complete and accurate 
picture o{ contemporary life and manners during a single period 
than any other royal or dynastic clironicle in our ancient lice* 
rature, not excepting the Kashmir chronicle of Kalhana.* 

Outline of contents of Bana’s chronicle ' 

Before proceeding to illustrate the above remarks with 
quotations of extracts from Bana’s biography of Harsha, we 
may give a short outline of its contents. The author, to begin 
with, is completely silent about the origin and social status of 
his hero’s family. This omission which is in striking con- 
trast with the ample and picturesque accounts of dynastic 
origins in such later chronicles as the Vikramankacharita, the 
Navasahasahkacharita and the Prithvlrajavijaya, was probably 
intentional. The contemporary Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang 
describes Harsha as belonging to the Vaisya caste. Indirect 
evidence of the humble origin of Harsha’s line is furnished by 
the absence of any eulogistic references thereto in the king’s 
own inscriptions. Bana, again, is significantly silent about the 
performance of sacraments prescribed for the higher castes on * 
the part of members of his hero’s family. 

The first historical or semi-historical incident mentioned by 
Bana in his chronicle is concerned with a romantic episode in the 
career of Harsha’s remote ancestor Pushpabhuti. In Chapter 
111 (significantly calM 'The exposition of the king’s ancestry’) 
Bana cells us in great detail how Pushpabhuti, a most devout 
$aiva, welcomed to his court a renowned ^aiva saint from the 
Deccan called Bhairavacharya. The king, having helped the 
saint with conspicuous gallantly and magnanimity in the 
completion of his dread rite, was granted a boon by the goddess 

9 It is characteristic of Bana’s genius that highly realistic descrip- 
tions of contemporary life in court and camp, in city and forest, arc found 
even in his admittedly imaginative work, the KSdamhafu 
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Laksliml in die following terms, “Because of this magnanimity 
of thine and of thy supetlative devotion to the holy lord ^iva, 
thou shalt be the founder of a mighty line of kings ... wherein 
shall arise an Emperor named Harsha, governor like Harish* 
chandra of all the continents, world-conquering like a second 
Mandhatri”. The above account was probably derived from a 
genuine tradition current in the royal house of Thanesar about 
the meeting of Harsha’s renowned ^aiva ancestor with an equally 
famous Sivite ascetic. But the miracles attending the completion 
of the ascetic’s rite such as the apparition of the tutelary Naga 
deity and that of the goddess Lakshml, which are stories of the 
folklore type, were evidently later inventions. Again, the 
remarkable prophecy just mentioned which is put into the mouth 
of goddess Lakshm! was doubtless invented after Harsha’s rise to 
imperial greatness. 

Passing over the intermediate reigns with only general 
compliments Bana introduces us in the following chapter (Chap. 
IV called “The Exposition of the Emperor’s birth”) to Harsha’s 
parentage and bitth. The author’s studious neglect extending 
even co the omission of names .of the intermediate kings is amply 
’ justified by other contemporary evidence. In Harsha’s inscrip- 
tions four generations of his ancestors are mentioned by name. 
But the first three are simply called by the title of Maharaja 
signifying in contemporary parlance a feudatory prince and 
nothing more. Hiuen Tsang, again, is completely silent 
about the names and achievements of these , older kings. With 
Prabhakaravardhana, Hatsha’s father, who is the first of his line 
to be given the imperial title in the king’s inscriptions, the 
dynasty entered upon a career of greatness. With his characteristic 
indifference to affairs of statecraft Bana makes but the vaguest 
and the most general references to this king’s victorious wars 
and conquests which must have contributed to his rise to power. 
The author prefers instead to give us picturesque details con- 
nected with the birth of the two princes Rajyavardhana and Harsha 
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as well as of the princess RajyasrI. One hot season, we read, 
when the night was nearly spent, Queen Yasovatl sleeping on 
the palace roof saw in a dream two shining youths issue from 
the sun’s disc. They wore crowns, ear-rings, armlets, and 
cuirasses. All the world bowed before them with upturned 
faces. Accompanied by one maid who looked like the moon issuing 
from the snshtimna ray (of the Sun), they lighted upon the earth. 
While the Queen screamed out of fright, they cut open her womb 
and essayed to enter. This dream, interpreted by the king to 
mean that the sun-god was going to bless them with three chil- 
dren, found its fulfilment when the two princes and their sister 
were born in succession to the Queen. Of the above tale 
as of the prophecy of the goddess Lakshmi just mentioned 
it may be properly said that this was fabricated after the event by 
some courtly panegyrist. 

While Bana with his characteristic indifference to chronology 
is completely silent about the birth-dates of Harsha’s elder 
brother and younger sister, he makes an exception in favour of 
His hero. As the author tells us, Harsha was conceived in his 
mother’s womb “like Krishna in the womb of Devaki” in the 
month of Nabhas (i.e. Sravana). “He was born in the month of* 
Jyaishtha, on the twelfth day of the dark fortnight, the Pleiads 
being in the ascendant, just after the twilight time, when the 
young night had begun to climb.” The object of introducing 
these astronomical details is made evident in the following lines. 
Here we are told that the court-astrologer declared to the king 
that on such a day free from the taint of all conjunctions and at 
such a moment whe^ all the planets were at their apexes was 
born Mandhata of Puraiiic fame, and since his time no one in the 
whole world had been born at a conjunction so fit for a universal 
emperor’s birth. 

Passing to the incidents of Harsha’s childhood, Bana intro- 
duces us to the boy Bhandi whom his father (who was Queen 
Yasovati’s brother) presented at court for serving the little princes. 
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When Rajyavardhana and Harsha grew into early manhood, the 
king himself appointed as their lords-in-waiting two noble youths 
of tried virtue viz. Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta who were 
sons of the Malwa king. Bana, however, makes but the vaguest 
reference to the training of the princes, mentioning in one place 
their daily exercise in sword-play and their practice of archery at 
recreation-time. We have, again, no incident or anecdote of 
this j)eriod presaging the future greatness of the princes. The 
period of the princes’ youth closes in Bana’s work widi the 
marriage of their sister to Orahavarman of the Maukhari dynasty. 

The scene now shifts to Prabhikaravardhana’s fatal illness and 
death to which Bana devotes a whole chapter (Chap. V called 
‘The Death of the Great King’) of his work. Just prior to this 
catastrophe the elder prince had been sent by his father on a 
campaign against the Hunas, of which, however, Bana has not 
cared to give us any detail. With the same indifference to politi- 
cal affairs the author fails to indicate the formidable preparations 
of the Malwa king who, as we learn from the sequel, on the very 
day of Prabhakaravardhana’s death killed the Maukhari king and 
threatened Thanesar itself with an invasion. 

In the following chapter (Chap. VI entitled ‘The King’), 
Bana first describes the dramatic incidents following upon Kajya- 
vardhana’s return to the capital. The prince was at first so carried 
away by the impetuosity of his grief for his departed sire that 
he resolved on retirement to a hermitage. But this determination 
gave way to a stern resolve to destroy the royal house of Malwa, 
as soon as the prince heard of the murder of his brother-in-law by 
the king of that region. Rajyavardhana’s easy victory over the 
Malwa king was followed (according to the perhaps biassed 
testimony of the author) by his treacherous murder at the hands 
of the king of Gauda. Bana, however, leaves us completely in the 
dark about the incidents of the prince’s campaign and his fatal 
interview with the king of Gauda. The news of his brother’s 
tnurder roused Harsha to make his famous vow (which gives the 
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title to the present chapter) for the destruction of the Gaudas. 
Simultaneously he formed his plans for universal conquest. In 
both particulars the author’s statement is confirmed by that of 
Hiuen Tsang to the effect that as soon as Siladitya (Harsha) 
became the ruler, he got together a great army and set out to 
avenge his brother’s murder, and to reduce the neighbouring 
countries to submission. 

The following chapter (Chap. VII) describes what the author 
calls Harsha’s march for universal conquest. Two dramatic 
incidents of this march, viz. Harsha’s reception of an envoy 
from the king of Pragjyotisha with the offer of an imperishable 
alliance and his meeting with Bhandi who brought back the 
spoils of Rajyavardhana’s Malwa campaign, arc recorded by the 
author with his usual vividness. But he characteristically gives 
us no indication of the route of Bhandi’s march. The title of the 
chapter is derived from a most wonderful umbrella presented by 
the ambassador of the Eastern king. The chapter ends with 
Harsha’s hurried departure for the Vindhya forest in search of his 
lose sister. 

Harsha’s happy recovery of his sister just as she was about 
to mount the funeral pyre and his return to camp in her 
company form the subject-matter of the eighth and concluding 
chapter. The abrupt break of Bana’s narrative at this point 
unhappily leaves us in the dark about the issue of Harsha’s 
eastern campaign. 

Historical portraits in Bams chronicle 

In the wide range of his portraits of historical personages 
Bana, as we have observed above, is unrivalled by any of his 
compeers in our ancient literature. We have in the Harshacharita 
living pictures of persons of the most varied social types from 
bejewelled kings, queens and princes to bark-clad ascetics and 
from polished courtiers to wild foresters. We may begin with 
Bana’s charming pen-picture of the child-prince Harsha when he 
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could just manage five or six paces with the support of his nurse’s 
Huger and could just utter a child’s Hrst indistinct cries. 
Illustrative of the superstition reigning even in high places at 
this time is the reference to the precuations taken to ward off 
from the precious child the evil eye and the evil spirits. The 
Prince had mustard seed placed upon his head as an amulet, 
his body was stained yellow with the pigment called gorochana, 
his neck was ornamented with a row of tiger’s claws linked with 
gold. Equally graphic is the picture of the boy Bhandi whom 
his father, as already mentioned, presented to court at this time 
for serving the little princes. The boy’s coiffure, his ornaments 
and his carriage equally bespoke his high rank. Sidelocks of 
curly hair in waving tufts adorned his handsome head. He wore 
one ear-ring of sapphire and another ear-ornament adorned with 
pearls. A diamond bracelet was bound around his forearm. 
Curved bits of coral were tied to his neck-string. Though still 
a child he bore himself stifHy like a seed of the tree of valour. 

Equally striking but more detailed is the picture of the two 
youthful Malwa princes Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta as the’y 
appeared when King Prabhakaravardhana introduced them to 
, his two sons to serve as lords-in-waiting. The elder Prince who 
was aged about eighteen years had a striking physique. He was 
neither very tall nor very short and was possessed of a hard frame 
with slim shanks, thick hard thighs, a slender waist, a broad 
chest and pendulous arms. His decorations beHtting his high 
rank consisted of a jewelled bracelet on his left wrist and a 
jewelled ear-ornament. His bearing was marked by graceful 
motions, downcast eyes and princely nobility. The younger 
brother had his breast anointed with pure sandal-paste and 
adorned with a circular necklace. He was as remarkable as his 
brother for his decorum, prowess and other qualities. 

It was not, however, always amidst such happy surroundings 
that Bana had occasion to describe royalty. Here is for instance 
a pathetic picture of Queen Yasovatl as she issued forth from 
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her aparrniencs on her fatal journey to the funeral pyre. She 
was dressed in vestments of death. Her body was wet from the 
recent bath. She was wearing two robes reddish brown with 
saffron as well as a red veil. Her lower limb was tinged with the 
deep red of betel. A red neck-cord hung between her breasts. 
Her necklace was drawn aside by her pointed ear-rings. Her 
limbs were red with moist saffron paste. A garland of strung 
flowers hung round her neck and reached her feet. She held 
fast to her bosom the spearhaft of her husband. She was suppor- 
ted by aged women, attended by great noblemen and followed 
by aged chamberlains. She was bidding farewell even to birds 
and beasts and embracing the very trees about the palace. 

Coming to the great officers of State we may first mention 
Bana’s striking description drawn no doubt from life, of General 
Siiiihanada as he appeared when addressing Harsha in the council- 
chamber about the coming campaign against the Gaudas. Stately 
and tall, stubborn in frame with straight white locks and hang- 
ing eye-brows, with a terrible visage brightened by a thick white 
moustache, with a long white beard hanging down to his navel, 
the general bore the weight of his advanced years with case. A 
veteran of many wars he wore on his broad chest the scars of 
numerous wounds received in battle. His very voice deep as the 
booming of a drum inspired the warriors with thirst for battle. 

In the same context Bana gives an equally vivid description 
of the elephant-commander Skandagupta, evidently of a lower 
rank than the above,# whom Harsha summoned to his presence for 
getting the elephants ready for the coming campaign. When 
the king’s summons came, he was surrounded by various groups 
of people employed in the capture^ tending and training of 
elephants. These groups comprised elephant-doctors, people 
carrying tall bamboos bedecked with peacocks’ feathers, elephant- 
riders displaying green fodder, superintendents of decoys, rows of 
forest-guards, crowds of mahouts displaying leathern flgures for 
the training of elephants for fight, messengers sent by rangers 
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of elephant'forests and so forth. With his stout arms hanging 
down to his knees, his full and pendulous lower lip, his long 
nose, his soft and large eyes, his full and broad forehead, his 
profuse curly dark hair, Skandagupta must have presented a 
striking appearance. Beneath an aspect of indifference he enjoyed 
an air of command due as much to his own unbending rigidity 
as to his master’s favour. 

Another picture of a courtier in lower life is presented before 
us in the person of the chief door-keeper Pariyatra who introduced 
Bana into the king’s presence at the first audience. He was a 
tall, fair, broad-chested and narrow-waisted man. He wore a 
white turban and a clean jacket. As the insignia of his office 
he grasped in his left hand a sword with the handle thickly 
studded with pearls and in the right hand his burnished golden 
staff of office. The richness of his ornaments corresponded to 
the importance of his office. His waist was bound by a golden 
girdle which was furnished with a central piece studded with 
rubies. He carried on his breast a necklace of pearls, and he 
wore two jewelled ear-rings. 

In so far as Bana’s pictured of ascetics and saints are concern- 
ed, we may begin with his remarkable sketch of Bhairavachatya 
as he looked when visited by King Pushpabhuti one early morn- 
ing in his hermitage. Punctilious in his observance of his daily 
ritual he had thus early bathed, presented his garland of eight 
flowers and offered his oblations to the sacred fire. His seat 
was ceremonially pure. ' He was seated on a tiger-skin on ground 
smeared with cow-dung, and bounded by a line of ashes. His 
appearance was sufficiently impressive. He was just past fifty- 
five years of age, and a few white hairs had appeared on hts 
head. The hair line of his skull was giving way to baldness. 
A natural frown connected his eye-brows. He had very long 
eyes, a curved nose, narrow cheeks, prominent teeth, hanging 
lips and tender-soled feet. His chest was covered with very 
thick dark hair. His dress and toilette were in keeping with 
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the requirements of his sectarian ritual. He was wrapped in a 
dark woollen garment in keeping with the colour approved in 
the ^ivite ritualistic works. His hair was tied upwards in a 
lump and a garland of rosary beads and conch-shells hung down 
from a portion of his matted hair. His forehead was marked 
with a line of white ashes, a pair of crystal ear-rings dangled 
from his pendulous cars. He wore a bit of conch-shell on one 
fore-arm which had an iron bracelet and was bound with a 
magic thread with various herbs. In his right hand he shook 
his rosary. Circling round him was an ascetic’s wrap of white 
hue. He had at his side a bamboo staff with a barb of iron 
inserted at the end. 

Partaking of characteristics similar to the above is Sana’s 
striking picrurc of Bhairavacharya’s disciple Titibha as he looked 
when he was presented to the king with a message from his 
master. His physical appearance was sufficiently distinctive. 
He was a tall fellow with arms reaching down to his knees. 
Though emaciated by living on alms he appeared to be fat on 
account of the stoutness of his bones. His head was broad, his 
forehead undulating with deep wrinkles, his eyes were round 
and ruddy, his nose was slightly curved. One ear was very 
pendulous. The rows of his teeth were prominent, his lip was 
loose, his jaw was elongated by a hanging chin. His dress 
and toilette were in keeping with his status. A red ascetic’s 
scarf hung from his shoulder, his upper robe consisted of a 
tattered cloth knotted in the middle of his chest and stained with 
red chalk. His right hand grasped a bamboo stool, while his 
left hand held a yokepole (?) resting on his shoulder to which 
were attached his sieve of bamboo-bark, his loin..cloch, his alms- 
bowl, his waterpot, his slippers and a bundle of manuscripts. 

In striking contrast with Bana’s dcscripiion of Bhairavacharya 
given above, is his sketch of the Buddhist teacher Divakaramitra 
as seen by Harsha in his hermitage in the Vindhya forest. The 
contrast reflects the difference between the cold hard formalism 
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of ^ivice sectarianism and the Buddhist spirit of universal friend* 
liness. Divakaramitra, as we learn from the context, had been 
a leading Brahmana teacher before he abandoned the Vedas for 
Buddhist teaching. The change of creed apparently lent a touch 
of greater humanism and more cosmopolitan sympathy to the 
teacher’s personality and character. At the time of Harsha’s 
visit he had around him disciples of various lands and of the 
most diverse persuasions. The list is said to have comprised 
Buddhists, Jainas, mendicants in white robes, devotees of Krishna, 
religious students, ascetics who pulled out their hair, followers 
of Kapila, materialists, followers of Kanada, students of Upani* 
shads, believers in God as creator, alchemists, students of the 
Smritis, students of the Puranas, those who studied the sacrifice, 
grammarians and followers of the Pancharatra doctrine. In words 
reflecting the intensely scholastic atmosphere prevailing at the 
teacher’s hermitage, Bana tells us that all his disciples were 
diligently following their own tenets, pondering, urging objec- 
tions, raising doubts, resolving them, giving etymologies, disput- 
ing, studying and explaining. Even the birds and the beasts 
of the hermitage, says the author with fine poetical conceit, 

’ responded to the Buddhist teaching and religious practices. 
Very characteristic of the quietist teaching of Buddhism was 
the pose of the saint at the time of the king’s visit. Upon him 
waited some tame tigers, near his seat sat undisturbed some 
lion-cubs, his feet were licked by some deer. On his left hand 
was perched a young dove eating wild rice. His right hand 
poured water on a peacock standing near, or strewed grains of 
rice for the ants. The very dress and appearance of the saint 
betokened his humility. He was clad in a very soft red garment, 
his gentle bright eye was bent down in humility. He was, as 
the author sums up in well-cho'sen words, "one whom Buddha 
himself might well approach with reverence. Duty herself might 
worship, Favour itself show favour to. Honour itself honour. 
Reverence itself revere.” 
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We may lastly quote Sana’s description of the Sahara youth 
Nirghata (no doubt a Sanskritised form of the vernacular name) 
whom Harsha met in the Vindhya forest, as illustrating the type 
of hillmen inhabiting the region at that time. With a true eye 
to the aboriginal rule of relationship through females, the author 
introduces the youth as the sister’s son of a general of the ^abaras. 
His physical features were distinctive of the well-known Vindh- 
yan aboriginal type. His dark forehead, we are told, was fur- 
rowed with an involuntary triple frown, his bleared eye with 
its scanty lashes had a natural red lustre, his nose was flat^ his 
lower lip thick, his chin low, his jaws full, his forehead and 
check bones projecting, his neck a little bent down while one- 
half of his shoulder stood up. He had of course enormous 
physical strength. His brawny chest, we read, was expanded by 
the constant exercise of bending the bow, his pair of arms was 
long, he had a thin belly but prominent navel, his brawny and 
fleshy thighs contrasted with his thin waist. He was of course 
a famous hunter. Though no mention is made of his dress 
which must have been of the scantiest, his personal get-up and 
ornamentation are described with minute accuracy and correct- 
ness in detail. His hair, we arc told, was tied high above his 
forehead with a coil of dark creeper, he wore a tawny crystal 
car-ring which was coloured green with a parrot’s wing used for 
ornament. On his forearm he wore a tin armlet decorated with 
white beads, its back was covered with a bundle of roots (supposd 
to be an antidote against poison) which were fastened with 
bristles of boars. His formidable loins weie guarded by a sword 
of which the end was anointed with quicksilver and the handle 
was made with polished horn, its sheath was adorned with spott- 
ed skins of snakes. The quiver he wore on his back was made 
of bear’s skin and contained arrows with crescent-shaped heads. 
It was wrapped round his body with a spotted leopard’s skin. 
On diis left shoulder rested a formidable bow adorned with 
profuse pigment of peacock’s gall, the sinews being fastened with 
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tough roots of trees. From his stout arms was suspended a 
dead hare with its head hanging downwards. A freshly killed 
partridge was strung at the extremity of his bow. 

A keen observer of different types, Bana could not but be 
impressed with the regional differences among his countrymen. 
In a remarkable passage prefacing a long list of kings who came 
to a tragic end through overconfidence or carelessness we arc told, 
‘'Thus do national types vary like the dress, features food and 
pursuits of countries, village by village, town by town, district by 
district, continent by continent and clime by clime.” A striking 
illustration of this statement is furnishid by Bana’s reference to 
the different propitiatory ceremonies resorted to at the time 
of Prabhakaravardhana’s illness. There we arc told of a Dravidian 
who was preparing to solicit the vampire with the offering of a 
skull, while an Andhra man was holding up his arms like a 
rampart (or according to another reading, was exhibiting the 
entrails of a sacrificed animal) to conciliate the dreaded goddess 
Chandr.^® 


lo CT pp, 113-16, corr. by K. Notes li, p. 36 and G. Chap. IV 
Notes p. 86 (the child-prince Harsha), CT pp. 116-17 (the boy Bhandi). 
A. illus 40-41 (Harsha’s tiger-claw neck-ornament and Bhandi's side- 
locks). CT pp. 120-21 (Princes Kumaragiipta and Madhavagupta). 
CT pp. 150-51 (Queen Vasovati on her fatal journey). Ibid pp, 
180-82, K,. Notes II pp. 141-52, G. Chap. VI Notes pp. 244-49 (General 
Simhanada). CT pp. 189-91, K. Notes II, pp. 136-38, G. Chap. VI 
Notes pp. 268-7^ (elephant-commander Skandagupta). CT pp. 49-50, 
K. Notes I, p. 124, G. Chap. 11 Notes pp, 39-41 (door-keeper Eariyatra). 
CT pp, 263-65, K. Notes I pp. 200-06, G, Chap. Ill Notes pp. 47-52 
(Saiva saint Bhairavacharya). CT p. 86, K.* 2 Vo««Ipp. 197-99, G. 
Chap. Ill Notes pp. 44-46, A. Plate VII illus. no. 30 (Bhairavacharya 's 
disciple Titibha). CT pp. 236-37, K. Notes II pp. 221-23 (Buddhist 
saint Divakaramitra). CT pp. 230-32, K. Notes II pp. 215-18, A. pp. 
185-87 (NirghSta the Sahara). CT p. 192 (national types). A detailed 
identification of the types of Div6karamitra*s disciples after B^a’s 
description is attempted by A. pp. 190-92. The scholastic atmosphere 
attributed to Divakaramitra’s hermitage is paralleled in real life in Hiuen 
Tsangs contetnporary account of the great Buddhist monastery at 
Nalanda. Bana’s acquaintance with the Vindhyan aboriginal type is 
again illustrated in his vivid picture of the Sahara general Mataiigaka in 
Kgdambari pp. 29-31, For refs, to rites of Andhra and Dravida men 
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Bams descriftions of historical and natural scenes 

Bana’s wide range of historical portraits is paralleled by that 
of his description of scenes to which we shall next turn our atten* 
tion. The scope of these descriptions extends from the pomp and 
bustle of the royal camp and court to the simplicity of ascetics* 
hermitages and the wild solitude of forest settlements. We may 
first quote the graphic and detailed account of festivities at the 
court and capital attending the birth of Prince Harsha. The 
family priest, the white-clad Brahmanas and the family elders 
were of course present to bless the new-born child. The freeing 
of crowds of prisoners evidently suffering long terms of imprison- 
ment was in keeping with the joyousness of the occasion. Illustra- 
tive of the general license allowed on such occasions is the state- 
ment that the market was given up to general pillage and that 
even the seclusion of the harem was broken by the boisterous 
populace, while the distinction between master and servant, old 
and young, the intoxicated and the sober was lost. A scene of 
gorgeousness was furnished by the arrival of wives of feudatory 
princes who looked ‘like troops of Apsarases lighted upon the 
earth* and were attended by servants bearing presents of flower- 
garlands, crystal-white camphor, saffron scents in jewelled caskets, 
sandal-white arecanuts in ivory boxes, vermilion and powder- 
boxes and betel-rolls. Scenes of scandal were presented by the 
liberties which drunken, low maids, intoxicated bawds, naughty 
slave boys and other low folk took with grave and sedate court- 
iers and even with ascetics. A Bacchanalian touch was furnished 
by the display of wine-booths like shower-baths, the dances of 
young men in thousands and the lascivious dances of harlots to 
the accompaniment of numerous musical instruments. To the 
joyous dances of the wives of the feudatories were added those 


vide CT p. 135. In Kadainbari pp. 226-28 we have a vivid picture of an 
old Dravida ascetic at the temple of Chaiidika. 
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of the queens gathered beneath a forest of white parasols “as if 
they were wood-nymphs roaming beneath trees of paradise.”^i 
In striking contrast to the joyous scenes above described 
is the gloomy picture of the capital city and court at the time of 
Prabhakarvardhana’s fatal illness. At the approach of this awful 
calamity all rejoicings and all business were of course suspended. 
Speaking of the capital Bana says, ‘Its sounds of triumph were 
departed, sunk the booming of its drums, checked its minstrelsy, 
its festivity expelled. No troubadours sang, no merchandise was 
exposed for sale in the shops.’ In their stead were being per- 
formed numerous propitiatory ceremonies for the king’s recovery, 
which reflected the wide variety of beliefs and superstitions pre- 
valent at that time. Here and there, we are told, were being per- 
formed kotihoma sacrifices (so called from the number of libations 
offered therein) which were regarded as capable of warding off 
physical ailments and other misfortunes. In some places loving 
kinsmen were observing the vow of fratisayana (fasting before a 
deity to secure some desired object) to appease the god Siva, 
Simultaneously an Andhra and a Dravidian were performing 
their respective weird rites to which we have just referred. Nor 
were there wanting touching instances of sacrifice on the part of 
courtiers for ensuring the king’s recovery. Young nobles, we 
are told, were burning themselves with torches to propitiate the 
Divine Mothers, young servants were pacifying the god Mahakala 
by holding melting gums on their heads, while relatives were 
cutting off their own flesh with keen knives. As a last desptrate 
resort young courtiers were openly resorting to the sale of human 
flesh. As if to prepare us for the coming tragedy, an Inferno- 
showman [YamapatUka) was exhibiting by means of a wand 
held in his right hand a canvas painted with the figure of Yama 
the dreadful god of death, which he supported in his left hand 

II CT pp. 1 1 1- 1 5. Cf. Kadambari p. 70 for a similar but less 
complete account of the festivities attending tlie bitth of a prince. 
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by a number of upright sticks. While expounding the punish- 
ments of mortals in the next world, he chanted a verse to the 
effect that numbers of mothers and fathers, children and wives 
had passed away age after age and that neither did they belong 
to anybody nor anybody to them. 

Similar scenes were enacted at the same time Inside the 
palace. Not only were family deities being worshipped, but 
sacrificial oblations were being prepared for preserving the life of 
the king. Some were performing sacrifices which involved the 
offering of six oblations to the six deities [shadah^tihoma). Others 
were offering oblations as a preservative against spirits and were 
chanting the mahdmdyurJ hymn for the purification of the 
household. Elsewhere earnest Brahmanas were occupied in 
muttering Vedic texts. The Rudra hymns were being muttered 
in a temple of Siva, while the image of that deity was being 
bathed by pious devotees with a thousand vessels of milk. 
Monarchs forgetting their bath, food and sleep were passing day 
and night in the king’s courtyard, listening to the news of his 
health from his attendants. 

Bana’s long and detailed account of Harsha’s march ‘for the 
subjugation of all the four quarters,’ which occupies the greater 
part of Chapter VII and is the fullest of its kind in the literature 
of Ancient Indian chronicles, gives us a succession of picturesque 
incidents described with the author’s usual mastery of touch. The 
preliminaries consisted of an elaborate round of rituals and cere- 
monies intended to cns\ire good luck to the king. The day of 
march was at first calculated by astronomers a hundred times 
(so that there might be no mistake.) The king on that day, 
having bathed in vessels of gold and silver and worshipped 
Siva (his tutelary deity), and having fed the sacred fire whose 

12 •CT pp. 135-37* The Mahamdyuri is essentially a charm against 
serpents going back to the oldest Buddhist times. (For an exhaustive 
account vide Sy Ivain. Levi, La- Catalogue Geografhiqne des Yaksa dans la 
Mahdmdytifi, JA, 1915, pp. 19-138). 
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flames curved cowards the right (a good omen) and bestowed 
most precious gifts on Brahmanas, sac upon a throne covered with 
tiger-skin. His weapons and his body were anointed with sandal- 
paste. He wore two silk garments marked with a pair of royal 
swans. He wound upon his forearm an amulet-ribbon together 
with a seal-bracelet to prosper his departure. He was sprinkled on 
the head with lustral water by the furohita. He sent as presents 
. to vassal kings vehicles and ornaments of great value. He released 
prisoners and restored to favour three specified classes of persons. 
Thus fortified with all good omens and acclaimed by the delight- 
ed cries of his subjects, the king issued forth from his house ‘to 
set on foot an Age of gold.* Reaching the starting-place Harsha 
found a structure suitable for the occasion. It was a large temple 
built of reeds, not far from the city and close to the river Saras- 
vatl. With its lofty pillared gateway and its altar supporting 
golden pitchers, it must have presented an imposing aspect. 

The commencement of the march was begun with due 
solemnity. Amid the profound stillness of the night a deep boom 
of the marching drum announced the hour of marching. After 
a short pause eight sharp strokes were given on the drum to 
announce the number of krosas to be covered in the day’s march. 
This became the signal for the sounding of drums, trumpets, 
horns and other musical instruments. It also gave rise to a 
confused scene of bustle and animation described in detail by 
the author, as the motley throng of human beings and animals 
suddenly roused themselves from their slombers, as the camp 
equipage and stores were gathered in and placed on the backs of 
animals, and as the horses and elephants were made ready for 
lurnessing. Very realistic touches are presented by the references 
to tall horses from Tangana country providing comfortable seats to 
their Khakkhata riders because of the steady motion of their quick 
footfalls and to the mules causing trouble to their Deccan riders 
unused to the same. We have an interesting glimpse into 
fhe hardships caused by the niarch in the scatenient th.it people 
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Starting from hovels which had been crushed by elephants’ feet 
assaulted the clephant>keepers with clods of earth. Illustrative 
of the morals of camp-life is the casual reference to the carriages 
of high'born nobles’ wives being thronged with roguish emissaries 
sent by princes of rank. 

Meanwhile a scene of unexampled brilliance was being enact- 
ed in front of the king’s residence, as the chieftains arrived 
there from every side to pay their respects. They were mounted 
on female elephants with riders holding up bows striped with 
gold-leaf, with other attendants carrying swords and javelin- 
cases, with betel-bearers waving chowries over them, with their 
saddles curving with scimitars and bristling with golden arrows. 
As they moved, the clash of their swaying foot-rests augmented 
the sound from the precious stones in their anklets. Their dang- 
ling ear-rings became entangled with their pearl necklaces. “They 
wore tunics darkened by black diamonds, Chinese curiasses, coats 
and doublets with clusters of bright pearls, bodices speckled with 
various colours and shawls of the shade of parrots’ tails. Their 
heads were wrapped in shawls of a soft saffron hue. Tliey had 
linen turbans inlaid with gems.” 

At sun-rise with the signal conch repeatedly ringing to 
announce his approach Harsha came forth riding a female ele- 
phant and attired and attended with becoming magnificence. As 
the crowns of kings bowed at his approach with heads all agleam 
with the light of golden diadems, the rays of their blazing 
crest-jewels waved downwards, aslant and upwards. The king’s 
starting on his march was attended with suitable display. He 
started, as Bana tells us, amid the booming of drums, the 
sprinkling of masses of vermilion powder, the waving of 
chowries, the display of umbrellas with golden handles, and the 
din of clanging gold and silver ornaments of horses. The king 
himself was surprised at the magnitude of his forces. 

We have next a wonderfully life-like picture of the manifold 
incidents of the march, drawn no doubt from the author’s remini- 
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scences of the same or similar scenes. A 'mulcicudinous babble* 
of voices arose as the recalcitrant or straggling men, women and 
even animals on the march were being coaxed or urged by others 
in mild or humorous or angry tones. The different types of 
persons assembled in the camp offered an instructive contrast in 
human psychology. Thus we are told that groups of elephant- 
men, donkey-boys, camp-followers and the like, being satisfied 
with their easily acquired meals, expressed their approval of 
camp-life with boisterous jubilation. On the other hand the 
poor unattended nobles, conveying their provisions upon fainting 
oxen provided by the wretched villagers, expressed their disgust 
in measured language. The king’s hired porters, carrying heavy 
clubs and bearing golden footstools, betel-boxes and so forth, 
pushed everybody aside in their pride at being in charge of the 
royal appurtenances. By their side marched the humble kitchen 
attendants carrying a varied assortment of provisions (‘goats 
attached to thongs of pigskin’, ‘hanging sparrows, and forequar. 
ters of venison’, ‘young rabbits, pot-herbs and bamboo-shoots’<v 
butter-milk in pots protected by wet seats on their mouths) along 
with cooking appliances of various sorts. Strikingly different 
was the attitude of the discontented village servants who, set to 
scare on the feeble oxen, were indiscriminately badgering the 
whole body of nobles. Equal contrast was presented by the 
crowd attracted from the countryside by curiosity to see the king. 
With sly humour the author remarks how rogues who had appro- 
priated to themselves the endowments of* lands granted to 
Brahmanas (alternatively, wretches from the villages granted thus) 
pressed near with presents, and while flying before the angry and 
fierce staff-bearers, still from a distance kept their eyes fixed upon 
the king. Bringing to light imaginary wrongs of former provin- 
cial officers, praising hundreds of former (subordinate) officials and 
mentioning the misdeeds of the irregular troops they craved 
protection of their crops. Again, while some who were contented 
with the protecting officers to whom orders had been issued to 
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that effect were praising the king, others whose ripe corn had 
been taken away came forth with their families and began revil- 
ing the king at the imminent risk of their lives. While these 
psychological contrasts were being presented by the army on the 
march, there were also taking place animated scenes of various 
kinds. In one place the excited crowd pursued and hunted 
down hares. Elsewhere foragers in their dirty torn dresses were 
running about with bundles of fodder. Here a group of riders 
was occupied in rehearsing(?) tlic coming Gauda war. There 
shrieking quarrelsome Brahmanas who had mounted the tops of 
trees were being expelled by the rods of chamberlains standing 
on the ground. The talk of the stout-armed princes who gathered 
around their king in his quarters at the end of the march breath- 
ed the spirit of bravado characteristic of this class. 

We are next introduced to Marshals reception of Hamsavega, 
the confidential envoy of the king of Pragjyotisha, who arrived 
on the same day at the king’s quarters. Illustrative of the court 
etiquette of those days is the description of the scene as the envoy 
entered the king’s presence. While still at some distance, he fell 
prostrate on the courtyard with his five limbs in homage. At 
the king’s gracious summons to draw near, he approached at a 
run and buried his forehead in the foot-stool. The king having 
laid a hand on his back, he approached the presence again and 
once more bowed. Finally he assumed a position not far away 
indicated by a kindly glance from the king. The envoy’s first 
act was to present ta the king in courtly style his master’s gift 
of a precious family heir-loom in the shape of a marvellous um- 
brella ‘derived from Varuna*. When the king and his courtiers 
had finished inspecting this wonderful article, the servants 
displayed the remaining presents consisting of ornaments, silken 
garments, jewels, leather buckles and othei choice manufactures 
as well as animal and forest products of various kinds along with 
rare birds and beasts. The success of the mission was complete. 
Explaining the object of his mission to the king the same night 
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ill private, the courtly ambassador gave a number of curiously 
vague and general grounds leading his master King Bhaskaravar' 
man to desire “an imperishable alliance” with Harsha. In his 
turn Harsha declared himself to be so much impressed with 
Bhaskaravarman’s virtues that he expressed his keen desire to see 
the king ere long. To this the ambassador replied that his 
master would arrive to see Harsha in a few days. 

The next important incident that took place during Harslu’s 
march was his meeting with Bhandi who arrived a few days 
later with the spoils of the Malwa campaign won by Rajya- 
vardhana’s victorious arms. The list, which may be taken to be 
true to fact on the whole, illustrates the rich resources of a small 
Hindu kingdom in those days as also the contemporary rules of 
warfare. Among the spoils are mentioned huge elephants, swift 
horses, ornaments of various kinds, yak- tail chowries, a white 
umbrella with a golden stick, dancing-girls, the regal parapher- 
nalia of the Malwa king and all his adherents with their feet 
restrained by iron fetters.*® 

We may now proceed to describe Bana’s account of his own 
reception by Harsha in the king’s magnificent camp close to 
the Ajiravatl river. The picture, though not free from courtly 
exaggeration, gives us a faithful picture of the imperial splendour 
of Harsha at a somewhat later period of his reign. Entering the 
camp, the astonished visitor observed one by one the tents of 
subject kings. The scene presented a striking ensemble of mass 
and colour. In one part it was dark with crowds of elephants 

13 CT pp. 197-225; K. Notes II pp. 165-20^. For a detailed 
exposition or Harsha’s march (after Banas description) under seven 
distinct heads with illustrations of the chieftains' dress and accoutrements, 
vide A, pp. 139-66. The trails, ‘he released prisoners and restored to 
favour three specified classes of persons’ etc. follows the Hindi rendering of 
the text (A, p. 137). The same rendering (A. p. i46) is followed in the 
trans, ‘providing comfortable scats to their Khakkhata riders’ (identified by 
the author with the ancient Khokkhada tribe of Central Punjab between 
the Jhclum and the Chenab). The Tahgana country lies to the north 
of modern Garhwal (A. loc.cit,). 
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all gay with banners, clothes, kettledrums, conches, chowries 
and unguents. Another part seemed all in waves with prancing 
horses adorned with chowries and ornaments. In another part 
it was tawny with troops o£ camels with ornamented mouths, 
necks, ears and bodies. Yet another part was all white with 
masses o£ umbrellas encrusted with pearls, rubies and other gems. 
Another part was waving with thousands o£ chowries. Equally 
striking was the gorgeous display o£ colour presented by the 
variegated equipages (shell- amulets in elephants* ears, elephants’ 
banners, umbrellas of peacocks^ feathers, muslin and linen robes) 
and jewels (emeralds, rubies, sapphires and mahantla stones). 
A vast multitude of human beings — conquered hostile vassal- 
chiefs and kings of various countries seeking audience, ascetics 
and mendicants of various persuasions, “natives of every land, 
savages from every forest that fringes the sea-shore and ambas- 
sadors from every foreign country”, thronged the camp. 

The next scene takes us to the stables of the king’s favourite 
horses and the king’s favourite elephant justly called Darpasaca 
(‘due who destroys the power of other elephants’), that were 
visited by Bana on his way to the royal presence. With evident 
exaggeration the author describes the horses as coming from all 
lands (Vanayu, Aratta, Kamboja, Bharadvaja, Sindhu and Parasika) 
famed in his time for providing the best breed of these noble 
animals. Bana’s further description exihibits such wonderful 
insight into the habits of these creatures as could only be derived 
from minute observanon. The horses, says the author, were 
with difficulty restrained by the ropes fixed tightly in the ground 
on both sides. They seemed to grow longer as they struggled 
with one foot thrust out of the rope’s confinement. Their eyes 
were closing. Their limbs were itching and their skins being 
first grasped and then let go by the teeth were spotted with bits 
of foam dark with the juice of the dUrva grass. Some stood 
lazily moving their tails with one side of their loins drooping as 
they rested on one hoot. Others sought for food while the 

*3 
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pupils of their eyes trembled for fear at the yells of the angry 
Chandalas who guarded them. Of the royal elephant Bana gives 
us an eleborate account in his usual high-flown style, which 
likewise illustrates his accurate and wide knowledge of the habits 
of these animals. 

In the last scene Harsha himself is brought before our eyes 
in all his imperial splendour as he looked when Bana stood in 
the presence. At a distance from the king stood in a line his 
faithful attendants ‘like so many golden pillars . Near him 
were seated his special favourites. He sat on a stone throne 
with ivory feet, resting the whole weight of his body on one arm. 
His left foot was placed on a large foot-stool made of sapphire 
and was being attended to by a shampooing woman. His lower 
garment was radiant with shot silk-thread and ornamented with 
jewels of his girdle. His upper garment was embroidered with 
clusters of stars. A profusion of ornaments adorned his person. 
His locks were encircled with a wreath of flowers. A number 
of courtesans brightened the scene with their suggestive glances 
and movements of their limbs.^^ 

Bana’s faculty of accurate and vivid description is not 
. confined to his nartation of scenes of rejoicing, of gloomy anxiety 
and of pomp and splendour in the royal court and camp. His 
picture of the Vindhyan forest-settlement (yanagramaka) which 

14 CT pp. 46-64; K. Notes I pp. 1 16 f; G. Ch. ll Notes pp. 31-76. 
Vide A, pp. 37-47 fo*^ elaborate and learned exposition of the whole 
scene. Darpasata means ‘one who destroys the poVer of other elephants 
(K. I p. 128 correcting CT 5ifj). Bana’s accurate knowledge 

of the habits of horses is again proved by his description of the wonderful 
horse Indrayudha presented to Prince Chandrapida by his father 
(KBdambari pp. 78-80). With the above picture of Harsha in open 
durbar cf. Kadamhart pp. 8-10 (description of King Sudraka ju his 
council-chamber as seen by the Chandala maiden). The ancient Indian 
palace as described in Harshacharita and Kadambari consisted of a large 
enclosure or camp {skandhavara) inside which lay the f)alace poper 
iraiakula) comprising a public and a private hall of audience {babya- 
Ssthanamandapa and bhi*kta-asthanama 9 }dapd) and the royal residence 
(dhavalagriha) (vide A. s,v, and Plates 25-28), 
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Harsha visited in quest oE his lost sister illustrates with striking 
realism the contemporary life in the backwoods. Life in such 
surroundings could not but be extremely strenuous. The sparsely 
scattered fields with their few clear spaces, their black soil stiff 
as iron and their masses of impenetrable bushes could only be 
cultivated with difficulty. The settlers, however, were equal to 
the task. With the settlement bordered on all sides by forest 
and depending on the spade alone for their cultivation, the 
settlers were dividing small pieces of rice-fields and threshing 
grounds in high-pitched language. The uncontrolled foresters 
forcibly seized the axes of trespassing woodcutters. Mention is 
also made of tiger-traps set up in wrath at the slaughter of young 
calves as well as of watchmen’s scaffolds erected near the fields 
to prevent the depredations of wild beasts. Fighting with such 
heavy odds the settlers could yet provide for themselves granaries 
of wild corn as well as cattle-pens formed out of dry branches 
around the huge banyans. Nor were they wanting in exhibitions 
gf piety and charity. In dense thickets of the forest were built 
arbours of the goddess Durga. In every direction at the entrance 
to the forest there were drinking arbours made of (or under, 
according to another interpretation) wayside trees. There were 
newly dug small wells near which were planted Nagasfhata 
bushes. At the tiny huts made of closely woven wattles were 
kept ready trays with barley-meal for travellers as well as water- 
jars of various kinds with proper cooling arrangements. Highly 
characteristic of the settlement were the occupations of its people. 
We arc told of blacksmiths who ‘were almost intensifying the 
heat by burning heaps of wood for charcoal*. There were, 
besides, people from surrounding areas who entered the forest to 
collect timber. With wonderful realism Bana cells us how these 
people anointing their bodies with oil for their hard task, carrying 
strong axes on their shoulders, with breakfast bundles and water- 
jars suspended from their necks by means of creeper-coils and 
barks of black bamboo, arrayed in ragged clothes for fear of 
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thieves, while leaving their provisions to be guarded by old men 
in the neighbouring villages, drove pairs of strong oxen before 
them. There were also the hunters with snares of various kinds, 
fowlers with cages for falcons, partridges and the like, childish 
trappers (or according to another interpretation, possessors of 
small nets) catching female sparrows, as well as young hunters ^ 
practising bird-catching with dogs and partridges. Other people 
were carrying bundles of birch, flowers, cotton-plants, flax and 
hemp, quantities of honey, peacock’s feathers and wreaths of wax 
and so forth. The village-wives carrying on their heads baskets 
full of forest-fruits were hastening to neighbouring villages with 
thoughts of sale. The agricultural processes and crops were 
sufficiently advanced for such a young settlement. We hear of 
lines of wagons that were bringing heaps of manure for prepara- 
tion of the poor soil. A highly realistic touch is given to the 
picture by the author’s statement that the angry cries of 
ploughboys sitting on the poles, while urging on the strong oxen, 
were added to the creaking of the loose and noisy wheels. We 
hear also of numerous sugarcane enclosures with carefully tended 
branches. What precautions were taken to ensure the safety of 
these precious trees is illustrated by the author’s reference to the 
buffalo skeletons which were fixed on sticks to scare away the 
rabbits. In an earlier passage reference is made to mango-trees 
with bunches of juicy fruits which were preserved by means of 
water-bespnnkled leaves. Last came the dwelling-houses sharing 
in the general simplicity but not without their complement of 
useful plants and trees and accommodation for man and beast. 
Orchards of emerald-green milk-hedge plant, says the author, 
enclosed the houses, thickets of bamboo supplied the means of 
making bows; clumps of various plants and trees made up the 
dense house-gardens; underneath * the courtyard trees were 
constructed small tanks with drinking vessels for birds; the wjlls 
were made of partitions made of slips of bamboo, leaves, stalks 
and reeds; the gorochana pigment and kifnsnka flowers were 
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used for their ornament. Inside the houses were gathered heaps 
of charcoal, tree-cotton, rice, lily-roots, seeds and fruits of various 
kinds. There were also collections of living pets like wild cats, 
snakes, ichneumons and so forth. 

In the depths of the Vindhya forest amid a typical sylvan 
scene lay the hermitage of the Buddhist teacher Divakaramitra 
above mentioned. Bana’s description does credit to his knowledge 
of the rich plant and animal life of a typical forest region, as 
well as' his eye for natural beauty. The approaches to the heimi- 
tage, we learn, were crowded with trees and plants of various 
kinds like the dark green naladas, the yellow nagakesaras, the 
red asokaSy the dark tamalas and so forth. Hens, sparrows, 
parrots and other birds, hares, antelopes, monkeys, nay even wolves, 
elephants, hyenas and boars filled the picture. Evidence of the 
ascetics’ handiwork was found in the water-basins made with 
sand at the foot of trees, the artificial canals turning the courses 
of mountain-streams, the water-pots hanging from the branches 
of -trees, the empty begging-bowls suspended by looped strings, 
the pink-red model chaityas (funerary monuments or sacred 
trees), the water coloured with the dye of brown rags and so 
forth. 

In striking contrast to the bustle and commotion of the 
royal court and camp as well as the wild life of the backwoods 
is the serene atmosphere of the Brahmana settlement where Bana 
had his home. With loving reminiscence Bana tells us how the 
homes of his kindred* appeared to him after many years of 
absence ‘like so many hermitages for the incarnate three Vedas’. 
They were of course resonant with the noise of the continual 
recitation of the Vedas, With fine poetical conceit Bana tells 
us how the parrots and maindsy having repeatedly heard the 

15 .Cr pp. 225-29. For a detailed exposition of tlic whole account 
under ten heads, vide A, pp. 179-84. 

1 6 CT pp, 233-37. Cf. Kadambart pp. 38-41 for a similar description 
of the yindhyan hermitage of the sage Jabala. 
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Vcdic recitations of the teachers, themselves repeated the texts to 
the great relief of the latter. The houses of course were provided 
with the requisites for the performance of sacrifice. The terraces 
in front of the doors, we are told, were green with little beds of 
freshly watered soma plants, the grains required for sacrificial 
cakes were laid out to dry on the skins of black antelopes, heaps 
of udumbara branches were collected for making stakes for the 
sacrificial altars,-:young spotted goats required for sacrifice were 
playing about. The occupations of the householders were in 
keeping with the situation. Young students ran about with 
their long tawny braids of hair and their foreheads marked white 
with their sectarian marks made of ashes, youhg girls strewed 
about oblations of wild rice to birds and other pets^ the disciples 
were bringing fuel, leaves and bundles of kusa grass, troops of 
ascetics were busy pounding balls of clay for making pots 
[kamandalus). 

Another aspect of the life of the settlement bespeaking at 
once the intensely religious temperament of ibs. author and Jiis 
nfiectionate relations with his kinsmen is brought before us in 
the touching and highly realistic description of the ceremonies 
which he performed at the time of making his departure for the 
royal court in answer to the loving invitation of Prince Krishna 
above mentioned. In meticulous detail the author tells us how 
on the particular day he rose and bathed in the morning, how 
dressed in white silk he took his rosary and repeated the appro- 
priate Vedic hymns and texts, how he washed the image of god 
Siva with milk and offered Him worship with fragrant flowers, 
incense, perfumes, banners, oblations, ointments and lighted 
lamps, how he offered libations to the sacred fire into which were 
offered sesame seeds and whose flames curved to the right (an 
auspicious omen). Other rites and ceremonies were gone through 
for their auspicious significance and for averting ‘the evil. eye’. 
Bana tells us in graphic detail how he distributed wealth to 
Brahmanas according to his means, how he walked solemnly round 
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an excellent cow facing the east, how he decked himself with 
white unguents, garlands and garments, how he made his ear- 
ornament from flowers fastened together with blades of durvd 
grass and how he put white mustard seed on his top-knot 
(evidently as a protection against the evil eye). The departure, 
moreover, was a social function in which all members and well- 
wishers of the family participated. With tender affection Bana 
recalls how all the necessary rites were performed for him by liis 
affectionate aunt clad in white garments and looking like the 
goddess SarasvatT (or Durga), how he was greeted with blessings 
by the elderly women of the family, applauded by the old female 
servants, dismissed with good wishes by the gurus, smelt on the 
head by the family elders, and caused to make offerings to 
nakshatras by the astrologers. The last solemn rites were reserved 
for the moment of departure. At this time, Bana says, he looked 
upon a full water-jar set on an altar in the courtyard which was 
daubed with cow-dung, with a mango-spray placed on its mouth, 
itself white with five finger-marks. Saluting the family goddess 
and followed by his own Brahmanas with flowers and fruits in 
their hands and uttering the apratiratha hymn {Rigveda X 103), 
he started on his journey after setting his right foot first. 

We have another glimpse, short but vivid, into the life of 
the settlement in the author’s account of the evening scene on 
the day on which he had announced his desire of telling the 
story of King Harsha to his kinsmen. The bark-garments 
hanging from the hut-roofs of the house-ascetics, were then being 
gathered in, the smoke from the chambers of the sacrificial fire 
was filling the sky, the sacrificers were observing the vow of 
silence according to rule, while their wives were wandering about 
restless in the recreation. The sacrificial cows before which 
bundles of green Syamdka rice were being scattered, were being 
milked. Religious students wearing matted locks of hair and 
hairy* with their black antelope-skins were muttering prayers 
from their seats. Yogins seated in the posture of meditation 
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were contemplating the Supreme Spirit, while their numerous 
disciples were running about with sounds of clapping. At the 
instance of inactive old Brahmana preceptors, adds the author 
with a sly hit at both the teacher and the taught, the concourse 
of blockheads, dandies and students were performing their 
twilight devotions with faltering utterance of the metres of the 
texts. 

We may notice, lastly, some flash-light pictures of the life 
of the settlement reflecting the loving and scholarly atmosphere 
of its inmates, which the author holds up before us in his account 
of the circumstances that led him to undertake his literary 
project. When Bana after winning the king’s high favour 
returned home on a certain occasion, we are told, cordial greetings 
were exchanged between him and his kinsmen. To his eager 
enquiries about the performance of sacrifices and the presentation 
of offerings to the sacred fire and the practice of the art of 
sacrifice as well as the classes in grammar, the old logic society, 
the mtmafnsa studies and the poetical discussions, they replied 
by assuring him of the full performance of all ceremonies proper 
for a Brahmana **as far as our means permit and in due season”. 
This was followeii by some more conversations about the news 
of the royal camp, the remembrances of past boyish sports and 
the stories about ancestors. When Bana had performed the 
proper observances and taken his meal, his kinsmen gathered 
around him. Presently came the reader Sudrishti. Wearing a 
pair of silken garments from the Paundra country (North Bengal;, 
with his forehead marked by gorochana pigment and holy earth 
after bath, his hair smoothed with oil and myrobolan, with 
his short top-knot adorned with a chaplet of flowers, his lips 
brightened with the use of betel and his eyes with that of 
collyrium, he must have presented a strikingly decorous aspect. 
Arriving in the midst of the company, he sat on a seat and 
sitting down in front of a desk made of reed-stalks, placed on it 
his manuscript. Close behind him sat two flute-players who 
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were to furnish the accompanying music. Taking out the leaf 
inserted inside as a mark to indicate the portion read in the 
morning, Sudrishti took out a small block of a few leaves and 
began his chant of the Parana, attracting the minds of the 

audience with his sweet musical intonations.^^ 

Bam s character^sketches 

We have seen how Bana*s historical descriptions in the 
Harshacharita often show his vivid sense of realism triumphing 
over his literary heritage of artificial convention. Much the same 
remark applies to the author’s characterisation of historical figures 
in the same work. In his formal estimates of the kings, queens, 
princes, courtiers, hermits and others who fill his canvas, Bana 
closely follows the prevailing Kavya model. But the detailed 
accounts of their career often illustrate with striking vividness 
the distinctive traits of their character. In the result Bana’s 
characters are in most cases stamped with a degree of individuality 
unknown to any other chronicle of Ancient India with the single 
exception of KaLiana’s RdjataranginJ, 

It will be convenient for us to begin with Bana’s character- 
sketch of Pushpabhuti, Harsha’s remote ancestor. Bana’s formal 
description of this king’s character is as conventional in torm and 
substance as Subanclhu’s characterization of king Chintamani or 
Bana’s own characterization of kings Sudraka and Tarapida. In 
describing the incidents of Pushpabhuti’s career^ Bana, however, 
gives us a quite distinctive picture of the passionate, almost 
fanatical, faith of the king in God Siva — a trait which he 

17 CTpp. 35"3^ ^he settlement on Bana's return home). 

Ibid pp. 44-43 (ceremonies at the settlement on the eve of Bana* depar- 
ture). Ibid p, 78 (evening scene at the settlement). Ibid pp. 70-73 (scene 
at settlement leading to Bana’s resolution to write the Harshacharita), For 
the exposition of the last scene, vide A. pp, 51-53. The trans, of 
naichtka as ‘cow yielding millc perpetually’ in the description of the 
cerenKinies attendant on Bana's departure follows the Hindi rendering 
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attributes in courtly language to the natural wilfulness of great 
minds. From boyhood upwards, says the author, the king, 
untaught by any man, entertained a great, almost inborn, devo- 
tion towards the Lord ^iva : from all other gods he turned away : 
his household and his subjects thought it Ht to humour his 
faith. It is no doubt in the light of this distinctive trait that we 
have to understand not only his honoured reception of the Sivite 
teacher Bhairavacharya at his court, but also his rather quixotic 
offer of ‘himself, his harem, his court and his treasury’ to the 
saint on the occasion of the latter’s visit. For the rest he appears 
before us as a king of great courage (shown by his sharing the 
saint’s dreadful vigil in the cremation-ground at dead of night), 
prowess (proved by his overthrow of the tutelary Naga deity 
in single combat) and magnanimity (illustrated by his craving of 
the goddess Lakshml the boon of success of the saint).^® 

Bana introduces Prabhakaravardhana, Harsha’s father, in 
the style of conventional praise familiar to Kdvya compositions. 
Bana’s subsequent narrative of events, however, throws welcome 
light upon the realistic traits of the king’s character. Prabha- 
karavardhana evidently inherited his ancestor’s deep piety, being 
as ardent a devotee of the Sun as Pushpabhuti was of $iva. Day 
by day at sunrise, says the author, he bathed, arrayed himself in 
white silk, wrapped his head in a white cloth and facing east- 
wards offered on the ground in a circle smeared with saffron- 
paste a bunch of red lotuses set in a pure vessel of ruby. To 
the royal qualities of this king — his valour and heroism, his 
appreciation of merit, his sturdy and handsome frame — touching 
references are made by Queen Yasovatl in her parting address to 
Prince Harsha, as also by the Princes Rajyavardhana and Flarsha 

i8 CT pp. 83-84 (general reference to Pushpabhuti). Cf. Kadambari, 
pp. 5-6, 33-56 (general characterizations of kings Sudraka and Tarapida); 
Vasavadattd of Subandhu, pp. 10-43 (similar description of King 
Chintamani). CT. pp, 84-85 (distinctive characteristic of PushpaUiuti) ; 
ibid pp. 92-97 (story of his connexion with Bhairavacharya). 
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in their posthumous reminiscences of their departed Sire. That 
these encomiums were not without some basis is proved by the 
author’s casual reference to the fact that on the very day on 
which the King’s death was rumoured, the lord of Malwa killed 
his son-in-law Grahavarinan of Kanauj and seemed to threaten 
Thanesar itself. 

No trait, however, is so conspicuously brought out in Prabha- 
karavardhana’s character as the extraordinary warmth of his affec- 
tions. To the boy Bhandi, whom queen Yasovatl’s brother pre- 
sented at court for serving the little princes, Prabhakaravardhana 
became attached as to ‘an additional son.* When his sons grew 
up to manhood, the King appointed as their honourable attend- 
ants the two sons of the Malwa King ‘inseparable as my arms 
from my sides.* Of the young physician Rasayana who attended 
Prabhakaravardhana at his death-bed, wc are told that he was 
‘cherished like a son by the King.’ In paying his tribute of res- 
pect to the memory of Rasayana, Prince Harsha says, ‘Was not 
my father his father, my mother his mother, we his brothers?’ 
His father, the Prince continues, was ‘to his dependants ambrosia 
itself, a varitable kinsman, unfailing in his favours.* It was 
above all in his relations with his children that the King’s affec- 
tionate nature was displayed most conspicuously. The King’s 
speech to his worthy spouse promising the marriage of his ‘darling 
RajyasrI’ with the Maukhari Prince Grahavarman breathes tender 
affection for his daughter along with pain at her approaching 
separation. The King’s paternal affection was shown at its best 
during his last fatal illness. In words of moving pathos which 
bear reproduction in substance, the author describes the scenes 
following Harsha’s arrival at his dying father’s bedside. As soon 
as the King perceived his darling son, racked as he was by 
extreme pain, he put out his arms and half rose from the couch, 
calling to him, ‘Come to me, come to me| *. When the Prince 
hastily drew near with dutifully downcast looks, the King 
raised his son’s head by force and took him to his bosom. 'Limb 
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pressed Co limb, cheek joined co cheek, closing eyes which flowed 
with incessant drops, he held his son in a long embrace forgetting 
all the torment of the fever.’ When the Prince, reluctantly re- 
leased, sat down near the couch, the King gazed upon him with 
eyes that seemed to drink him in with their flxed look. ** Again and 
again he touched him with trembling palms and speaking with 
some difficulty — for his throat was dry through sickness — ‘My 
boy,’ he said, ‘You arc thin.’ ” Being told that the Prince had not 
taken food for three days, the King could only after a long sigh 
express in tear'choked accents his poignant grief at the distress 
of his well-beloved and distinguished son. He ended with the 
words of tender expostulation : "Not till you have eaten will 1 
myself cake my diet.’ When Harsha, distracted with fresh 
grief at his mother’s suicide, went back to his father’s side and 
flung himself with a flood of tears at the parental feet, the King 
whose eyes were closing, recovered consciousness on hearing the 
Prince’s ceaseless weeping. With his last words of comfort 
addressed to his sorrowing son, he “closed his eyes never to opep 
them morc.”^® 

Rajyavardhana, elder son of Prabhakaravardhana, is introduced 
to us in the same language of conventional compliment as 
Pushpabhuci and Prabhakaravardhana. To quote Bana’s short 
account, he was ‘a Prince composed as if of lightning atoms to 
quell the cabals of all Kings’ ; he was ‘capable of supporting the 
whole world’s weight’ ; he was ‘the heart-shaker of all Kings’. 
Bana’s subsequent narrative of events enables* us to acquaint our- 
selves with more realistic glimpses into the Prince’s character. 
From a reminiscence put into the mouth of Harsha after the 

19 CT. pp. 101-02 (general description of Prabhakaravardhana), ibid 
p. 104 withcorr. by K., I, ; pp*. 153, 155. 158-59. 173, 425 

(detailed notices). CT. p, 117 (Prabhakaravardhana's affection for 
Bhandi); p, 119 (affection for sons of the Malwa king); p. ,144 
(affection tor physician Rasayana); p. 145 (Harsha's reminiscence); pp, 
122-23 (king’s affection for his daughter) ; pp. 141-43, 155-56 (king’s 
death-bed speeches). 
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tragic death of his brother, it follows that the latter surpassed 
even his mighty father in the strength of his physical frame, 
Rajyavardhana seems to have equalled, if not surpassed, his father 
also in his prowess. How well he justified the confidence of his 
father who sent him on his attaining the military age to attack 
the Idunas 'as a lion despatches his whelp against the deer’, is 
proved by Bana’s casual reference to his still wearing at the time 
of his mourning ‘the long white bandages bound about arrow- 
wounds received in battle’ against these barbarians. His heroism 
is also proved by 'the ridiculous ease’ with which he routed the 
army of the Malwa King, the murderer of his brother-in-law. 
But this great warrior of iron frame surpassed even his father in 
the warmth of his family affections. His deep devotion to his 
noble sire is recalled in a pathetic passage in course of Harsha’s 
self-musing after Prabhakaravardhana’s death, "He was,” says 
the Prince, "ever singing to me our father’s praises, 'Think you 
Harsha, chat any man ever did or will possess such a shapely 
fragile, tall as a golden palm. ..What other is high-minded, 
valiant and generous’?” The most convincing proof of Rajyavar- 
dhana’s deep filial affection is furnished by the Couching scenes 
following his arrival at the capital after his father’s death. After 
his first passionate outburst of grief at the meeting with his 
brother, Rajyavardhana addressed him in a characteristic speech 
in the presence of the assembled vassal Kings. It is the speech 
of a noble soul who, according to his own showing, had been 
bereft of courage, wisdbm and discernment by overwhelming grief 
for his departed sire. The universal practice, he admits, which 
was followed even by his own father, is for the son to succeed to 
the paternal throne. It is again, he allows, the part of coward- 
ice and womanishness to be subdued by grief. Nevertheless, as 
he pathetically observes, all his wisdom, discernment and manhood 
had deserted him because of his sorrow for his noble father’s 
death. He therefore expressed the resolve, almost unique of its 
kind, to renounce the throne in favour of his younger brother 
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and retire to a hermitage. Closing his speech with the words *1 
have abandoned the sword,’ the Prince confirmed his resolve by 
dramatically flinging his scimitar on the ground. 

The swift and dramatic entrance of a messenger at this 
moment, conveying to the astonished Princes the terrible news 
of the slaying of Grahavarman and imprisonment of RajyasrI by 
‘the wicked lord of Malwa,’ produced a complete and immediate 
change in Rajyavardhana’s resolution. As Bana observes with 
his remarkable insight into human character, the Prince’s high 
spirit, naturally unbending temper, heroic family strain and affec- 
tion for his stricken sister combined to banish from his heart his 
overmastering grief. The ‘awful paroxysm of wrath,* which 
rose in his mind and found vivid expression in his changed 
physical features, led him to address his brother in words worthy 
of a lion-hearted king. Declaring that this task of repressing the 
insolent foe is his ‘royal house’, his ‘kin,’ his ‘court’, his ‘land’, 
his ‘assumption of the bark-dress’ and his ‘austerities’ while 
expressing his profound contempt for the Malavas who had da|;cd 
to ill-treat the race of Pushpabhuti, the Prince concluded with the 
laconic command bespeaking' the energy and decision of his 
character, “Let all the kings and elephants stay with you. Only 
Bhandi here must follow me with some ten thousand horse”. 

The tragic death of Rajyavardhana gives Bana the occasion 
for referring to another trait of the King’s character, namely his 
ovcr-confidingness. In a speech put into the mouth of Skanda- 
gupta, supreme commandant of the elephant-corps, the young 
Harsha is asked to take warning from the fate of Rajyavardhana 
and to give up ‘this universal confidingness, so agreeable to the- 

habits of your own land and springing from innate frankness of 

• • > 20 
spirit . 

20 CT. p. 107 (general ref. to Rajyavardhana), p. 189 (Harsha’s 
reminiscence), pp. 132, 165, 178 ^Rajyavardhana's campaigns against 
Hunas and against the Malwa king), p. 163 (Harsha’s self-musing), pp. 
169-71 (Rajyavardhana’s grief), pp, 174-75 (his wrath), p. 192 (his 
overconhdingness). 
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The longest and the most detailed of all historical characterisa- 
tions is reserved by Bana, naturally enough, for the hero of 
his work, King Harsha. With the example of the authors 
of Kavya compositions before him, Bana could not but paint 
him as the paragon of the kingly qualities. We find him 
accordingly indulging again and again in rhapsodies of the King’s 
matchless qualities of head and heart. Witness, e.g.^ the highly 
panegyrical reference to the King in Krishna’s message inviting 
Bana to the royal court. Compare again, the pseudo-historical 
comparison made by Bana’s cousin between Harsha and a host of 
ancient Kings and heroes whose misdeeds are contrasted with ‘the 
stainless purity’ of the King. 

It is in Bana’s detailed account of Harsha’s career that we 
find reflected the striking individuality of the King’s character. 
Even as a boy he was fond of daring, for when his brother 
marched against the Hunas, the younger Prince ‘being at youth’s 
adventure-loving age’, slipped away from the camp for hunting 
in the Himalayan forests. But the trait most conspicuously 
brought out in the Prince’s character at this period is his ardent 
filial affection. When the news reached him of his father’s 
severe illness, ‘his heart was instantly splintered into a thousand 
pieces’. Hurrying to the capital by forced marches, he made 
his way at noon through the sorrowing throng of citizens and 
courtiers to his father’s bed-side. Received by the King with the 
most tender affection, the Prince could only be persuaded with 
the utmost difficulty to break his three days’ fast. Making 
anxious enquiries about his father’s illness from the attending 
physicians, the Prince ‘lost all fortitude’ and at night-fall went 
again to his father^s presence where in anguish of heart he spent 
a sleepless night, listening to the King’s incessant agonising cries. 
Returning at dawn to his own quarters, the Prince was so sorrow- 
stricken that ‘disregarding every duty he threw himself upon a 
coucji and remained wrapped in his garment from head to foot’. 
Disturbed by the mighty signs of the coming catastrophe, he 
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‘could scarcely live through the ensuing night*. Overcome com- 
pletely the next morning by the fresh tragedy of his mother's 
self..immolation, the Prince rushed to the side of his father and 
clasping the King’s feet ‘burst like a common man into a long fit 
of weeping.* Through all the terrible night following his father’s 
demise, the Prince ‘sat with the princes, sleepless on the un- 
cushioned ground’, while ‘his tears rained down like an outpour- 
ing of his flood of affection.* As he lay in this situation, the 
thought of the great void caused by the death of his high-soulcd 
father filled his mind. On the morrow Harsha, roused by the 
appeals of the vassal kings, started forth to perform his father’s 
last rites. After the funeral bath he ‘stayed not to wring his 
hair, but having put on a pair of white silk robes, proceeded 
home full of sighs. His flushed eyes riveted to the tip of his 
nose bespoke his grief*. He passed some days in the same condi- 
tion turning away from all avocations ol life till at length under 
the constant attention of faithful courtiers and sages he gradually 
lost his distaste for food and the other duties of life. 

Harsha’s tender affection for his mother, combined with 
appreciation of her heroic sacrifice, is recalled to us in the course 
of the same narrative. As soon as the Prince heard the news 
of his mother’s dreadful resolution to mount the funeral pyre, 
he was so carried away by fresh grief that he ‘lost all power 
of action.’ Recovering consciousness, he went in hot haste to his 
mother’s apartment only to find her already prepared for her 
last sad journey. While still at a distance, he uttered a passionate 
cry and flinging himself at her feet, he implored her to be 
merciful and turn back. How the heroic queen after the first 
outburst of grief not only controlled herself but also appealed to 
her son in a spirited speech not to oppose her resolution, will be 
told in another place. The Prince, ‘deeming that act to be the 
better part befitting a lady of rank, stood in silence with down- 
cast looks’. 

Equal appreciation of heroic sacrifice on behalf of himself 
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and his father was shown by the young Prince in his comment 
on the suicide of the physician Rasayana who threw himself into 
the dames rather than tell Harsha the painful truth about 
Prabhakaravardhana’s illness. In a noble speech the Prince 
bore testimony to the youth's generous nature, his great love tor 
the King and the undying glory of his sacrifice. 

Next to his deep filial affection, the trait which is most 
marked in Marshals character at this time is his tender love 
for his brother. As soon as Harsha had recovered from his burst 
of grief at his father's death, his thoughts turned to his absent 
brother. Recalling Rajyavardhana’s deep devotion to the late 
King, Harsha apprehended (what indeed proved to be prophetic) 
that his brother in the excess of grief might decide to abandon 
thoughts of sovereignty and retire to a hermitage. At the sub- 
sequent meeting betwcee the brothers Harsha gave fresh proof of 
his deep fraternal affection. Informed of his noble brother's 
arrival, the Prince moved at once by brotherly affection and 
grief for the late King, ‘all but poured out his life along with 
a' gushing torrent of tears.' When the elder Prince, after reliev- 
ing his pent-up feelings in a passionate embrace of his brother, 
threw himself speechless on a couch, Harsha lay in silence by • 
his side on a blanket laid on the ground. ‘Glancing ever and 
anon upon his afflicted brother, he felt his heart almost split into 
a thousand parts.’ For, as the author pithily remarks, ‘the sight 
of a brother is a rejuvenescence of sorrow.' 

Deep as was hjs affection for his brother, Harsha was 
presently to show that he was capable of sacrificing even this 
feeling at the higher call of duty. When Rajyavardhana, al- 
together overwhelmed with sorrow for his father’s death, announ- 
ced his astounding resolution to retire to a hermitage and asked 
Harsha to assume sovereignty, the virtuous y junger Prince could 
only wonder in his mind how this man has, ‘like the vilest of 
mankind, instigated me, as one ready for any deed, to this 
atrocious act, as if I were no child of Pushpabhuti's line, no son 

*5 
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oE our sire» no younger brother o£ his own, void of affection and 
detected in fault.’ Moved at once by the affliction of his father’s 
death and his brother’s impending retirement in the prime of 
life, he decided in his mind to follow Rajyavardhana’s example. 
The sin involved in disobeying his brother, he concluded, he 
would dispel by ‘austerity in a hermitage.’ 

The tragic death of Rajyavardhana added an intenser touch 
of poignancy to Harsha’s affection for his brother. After Harsha 
had ordered an immediate march against the Gauda King to 
satisfy his vengeful feelings^ the memory of his lost brother 
broke upon him in the solitude of his bed-chamber with gushing 
tenderness. He ‘wept long and silently’, while reflecting upon 
the sad end of so vigorous a frame surpassing even that of his 
father. He also thought of his own baseness in surviving such 
a noble brother and even forgetting him in the greatness of his 
own rage. He ended by upbrading destiny for ‘parting a pair 
of happy brothers with hearts blessed in the union of mutual 
love’. 

The affectionate memory of his brother was, again, recalled 
to Harsha by an incident in the course of his march against the 
^Gaudas. After Harsha had for some time advanced by ceaseless 
marches against the foe, he heard that Bhandi was encamped 
quite near with spoils of Rajyavardhana’s victorious campaign 
against the Malwa King. At this news ‘the fire of brotherly 
grief woke again, his courage gave way and he retreated into the 
darkness, as it were, of a swoon’. Meeting the faithful and 
sorrowing noble who in his paroxysm of grief fell at the King’s 
feet with a cry, Harsha ‘rose, and advancing with tottering steps 
uplifted him and clasping his neck in a close embrace, wept long 
and piteously.’ Then, when both had calmed their grief a little, 
Harsha heard from Bhandi the full facts of his brother’s death. 

The ‘fit of anger’ into which Harsha fell on hearing the 
tidings of his sister’s and brother-in law’a fate gives us the first 
indication of his fierce spirit. We can similarly detect the dawn 
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of his thirsc for military glory in the remonstrance which he 
addressed to his brother on the latter’s decision to march alone 
against the Malwa King. To quote his concluding words, 
‘Whence this your arm’s excessive greediness that you desire 
alone to quaff the ambrosia of fame?’ It was after Rajya- 
vardhana’s death that these robust qualities of Harsha’s charac- 
ter developed themselves. The passionate cry of grief 
and indignation which broke from his lips at the news 
of his brother’s murder betokened the emergence of the fiery 
spirit which Harsha seems to have inherited from his ancestors. 
‘Except the Gauda King’, he cried, ‘wliat man would by such a 
murder abhorred of all the world, lay such a great soul low... 
Apart from that ignoble wretch, in whose minds would my 
lord’s heroic qualities find no favour?* Under the advice of 
his faithful minister, Simhanada, Harsha’s implacable thirst tor 
vengeance was widened into a thirst for universal conquest and 
domination. Guided by such feelings, he uttered his terrible 
vow which deserves to be quoted in full. ‘By the dust of my 
honoured lord’s feet,* he declared, ‘I swear that unless in a 
limited number of days I clear this earth of Gaudas, and make 
it resound with fetters on the feet of all Kings who are excited 
to insolence by the elasticity of their bows, then will I hurl my 
sinful self, like a moth, into an oil-fed flame.* This was followed 
by his issue of a proclamation in sonorous terms requiring all 
Kings up to the furthest known limits to accept the alternative 
of submission or fights 

Bana’s description of the ensuing campaign discloses some 
other pleasing traits of his hero’s character. A pretty anecdote 
told of Harsha at the beginning of his march illustrates his robust 
good sense. Bana tells us how while the King was staying at 
the place of departure, a newly made golden seal slipped from 
his hands and falling face downwards upon the ground, distinctly 
marked the lines of its letter upon the dry mud of the Sarasvatl’s 
bank. The courtiers, who took this to be an evil omen, were 
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depressed. But the King, contemptuously dismissing the inter- 
pretation of the dull-witted 'rustics*, took it to mean that 'the 
earth shall be scamped with the single seal of my sole command*. 

The episode of Harsha’s departure for the Vindhyas for the 
rescue of Princess Rajyasr! brings into clear relief another admir- 
able feature in the King’s character, namely his rare affection for 
his sister. When the King had marched for a number of days, 
he heard from Bhandi (it does not appear why) the tragic news 
of Rajyasrl’s flight to the Vindhya forest where all trace of her 
was lost. The King immediately decided himself to start for 
the search, leaving Bhandi to take charge of the army and continue 
the march. Directed by a Sahara youth, the King reached the 
hermitage of the Buddhist teacher Divakaramitra to whom he 
unburdened the cause of his grief in the following touching 
words : 'I have only one young sister left, who is the sole link 

that keeps up my life, now that I have lost all my loved kindred. 
Now she, while wandering fearful of outrage from her enemies, 
entered the thickest of this Vindhya forest... Night after 
night we have been ceaselessly exploring the wood in search of 
her, but we have not found her.’ A mendicant having arrived 
just at this moment with the news that a young woman, over- 
powered by misfortune, though highly prosperous formerly, was 
about to mount the funeral pyre, fiarsha became apprehensive 
of his sister. 'Speaking with difEcnlty in broken accents, with 
his voice choked and his eyes full of tears,’ he enquired about 
the whereabouts and other particulars of this woman. Gathering 
from the mendicant’s 'agitated words’ chat this was indeed his 
'poor sister’, the King and his party rushed in just in time to 
prevent the awful tragedy. With what tender care the King 
nursed his sister after her rescue from' a terrible death will be 
cold in another place. When the Princess at length asked her 
brother’s permission to assume the red robe of a Buddhist nun, 
Harsha’s reply showed how well he could combine the kingly 
regard of his duties with his fraternal affection. His immediate 
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paramount duty, he told the Buddhist teacher, was to look after 
his sister. *My sister, so young and so tried by adversity, must 
be cherished by me for a while, even if it involves the neglect of 
all my royal duties.’ He, however, could not but recall his vow 
which he had made ‘in the presence of all the world’ for the 
destruction of the insolent enemies who had slain his brother. 
He, therefore, conveyed to the teacher his desire that thenceforth 
while he discharged his vow, his sister should remain at his side 
and be comforted by the teacher’s discourses. At the end, he 
assured the teacher in a tone of remarkable resignation, when he 
had accomplished his design, he and his sister would assume the 
red robe together. Gratified with the teacher’s compliance, the 
King returned with his sister and the holy man to the camp 
along the Ganges. 

The high respect with which Harsha treated Divakaramitra 
throughout the episode just mentioned, indicates his appreciation 
of learning and character. Discerning patronage of these 
qualities is also proved by Bana’s account of his first reception 
by the King. As the author states with commendable candour, 
when he was first introduced into the King’s presence, Harsha 
declared that he would not see Bina as he had not shown him any 
favour. At the same time, addressing his favourite who sat 
behind him, the King said, ‘He is a great gallant.’ When the 
courtiers taken aback at this curt remark remained silent, Bana 
ventured to address the King a mild remonstrance. Harsha, how- 
ever, to continue the author’s frank narrative, did not welcome 
him with any signs of favour, but only revealed his inward 
pleasure by a gracious glance. Returning to his own quarters, 
Blna concluded from the King’s behaviour that he evidently 
wished the author to be virtuous, ‘for lords teach proper behaviour 
to their dependants even without words by granting them an 
appropriate reception.’ Bana’s prescience was fully justified, for, 
as he naively remarks, when the King learned his true character, 
he was teceived with the highest honours and ‘he shared in the 
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King’s wealth, his hours of unbending and his state 
dignity/*’ 

Bana’s picture of Prabhakaravardhana’s chief queen Yasovatl 
reveals her as one of the best examples of the heroic women of 
Ancient India. In the formal account of her character with 
which Bana introduces her to his readers, she is described as “the 
centre of all creatures’ love, confidence, duty and felicity, who 
upon the King’s bosom shone like Lakshmion the bosom of Hell’s 
Vanquisher.” Bana’s numerous references to her in the course of 
his subsequent narrative illustrate the realistic traits of her 
character. In describing her condition during her pregnancy, 
Bana gives us a hint that she was not only a devoted wife but 
also a dutiful daughter and an excellent housewife. In her noble 
reply to her husband’s proposal for RajyasrI’s marriage, she 

expressed her sense of the eternal duty of wifely submission and 
the perennial maternal love for a daughter far exceeding that of a 
son. ‘Mothers, your Majesty’, she said with tearful eyes, 
‘are to their daughters no more indeed than nurses, useful 
only in rearing them. In their bestowal the father is the 
judge. Love for a daughter, 'however^ far, far exceeds love 
for a son, pity causing the difference’. The great qualities 

of the Queen’s character were shown to their fullest advan- 

tage on the occasion of her husband’s fatal illness. It 
was in consonance with her deep conjugal affection that 
she was found by Harsha ^‘seated at the King’s side, and 

I 

21 CT pp. 42-43, 74-77 (panegyrical refs, to Haisha), p. 132 

(Harsha’s daring), pp. 134-62 (affection for his father), pp. 149-54 
(affection for his mother), p. 145 (his tribute to Rasayana), pp. 162-63, 
165-68 (affection for his brother), pp. 171-73 (decision to disobey his 
brother), pp. i .'i8-89, 223-24 (grief for his brother), pp. 175*76 (dawn ot 
his fierce spirit and his thirst for military glory), p. 179 (his grief and 
wrath), pp. 1 86-88 (his vow of vengeance and his pioclamation), p. 198 
(anecdote of his seal), pp. 224, 240-49, 254.58 (affection for his sister), 
pp. 65-69 (his reception of Bana). The trans, ‘as he had not shown him 
any favour’ follows G. (Ch. 11 Notes p, 82), correcting CT, p. 66, " The 
memory of Harsha’s liberality to Bana is preserved by the rhetorician 
Mammata in his Kavyafrakaia (quoted G., Introd. p. XXXIV), 
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touching him on head and breast, her eyes swollen with ceaseless 
weeping, fanning him and crying again and again, ‘My lord, arc 
you asleep’?”. When all hope of her husband’s recovery was 
over, Yasovatl resolved to offer that supreme proof of wifely 
devotion that has so often adorned the annals of womanhood in 
this country viz., self-immolation in the burning flame. The 
scene that followed was one of as sublime a sacrifice as has ever 
been recorded in the annals of history. As the Queen issued 
forth from her apartments on her fatal journey, she held a picture 
of her husband in her hand ‘as steadfast as her heart, where he 
dwclt^ was fixed on death.’ Lovingly she clasped her lord’s 
spear-shaft; before his umbrella, she shed tears as a kinsman; the 
roars of the caged lions took her heart captive, resembling, as 
they did, her husband’s utterance. With her mind fixed on 
death, she bade tender farewell even to the King’s favourite 
hounds, the domestic birds and the very trees about the palace. 
But her awful resolve was soon to be subjected to a more strenu- 
ous test. At the sight of her ‘youngest and dearest son’ who at 
this* moment flung himself at her feet with a piteous cry, she 
could no longer restrain her pent-up feelings. With bosom 
heaving convulsively, throat choked with sobs, and lips quivering 
with agony, she closed her eyes and let flow a torrent of tears. 
Then ‘like some mean woman’ she uttered a long and loud 
lament. With anguished heart she ‘recalled to mind from the 
day of the Prince’s birth all the childish years when he lay in her 
bosom.* As her thought;? recurred to home and kin, she addressed 
beseechingly her parents, cried to her dear elder son far away and 
lamented her daughter now settled in her father-in-law’s house. 
In true feminine fashion she ended by reproaching fate and her 
unfortunate self. But this first outburst of grief so character- 
istic of her womanly nature immediately gave way to a supreme 
sense of duty indicative of her heroic spirit. With circumstantial 
detail •the author tells us how the Queen, alter lovingly raising 
her son and wiping his streaming eyes, deliberately wiped 
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her own tears, arranged her tresses, replaced her upper garment, 
washed her beautiful face and wiped her hands. Then 
looking intently at her son, she addressed him in words that 
deserve to live as one of the most splendid specimens of 
heroic utterance in our literature. She begins by reminding 
the Prince that her love for her son, great as it is, must 
give way to her duty to her husband. *It is not, dear, that 
you are unloved, without noble qualities or deserving to be 
abandoned. With my very bosom’s milk you drank up my heart. 
If at this hour my regard is not towards you, it is that my lord’s 
great condescension comes between us.’ Next to her husband 
she owes a duty to her family. In words worthy of a great queen, 
she says, ‘I am the lady of a great house, born of a stainless 
ancestry, one whose virtue is her dower. Have you forgotten 
that 1 am the lioness-mate of a great spirit who like a lion had his 
delight in a hundred battles. Daughter, spouse, mother of heroes, 
how otherwise could such a woman as 1, whose price was valour, 
act?’ Proudly she recalls how she has had her fill of earthly 
greatness. ‘This hand had been clasped by even such a hero, 
thy father, a chief among Princes . . . Upon this head have the 
subservient wives of countless feudatories poured coronation water 
from golden ewers. This forehead, in wearing the honourable 
fillet of chief queen, has enjoyed a thing scarce accessible to 
desire. These breasts have worn robes swayed by the wind of 
chowries waved by captive wives of foes; they have been sucked 
by sons like you. Upon the heads of rival wives have these feet 
been set; they have been adorned with diamond-wreaths of 
diadems by the bending matrons of the whole capital.’ Proceed- 
ing, the queen describes in burning language the misery of 
surviving her husband and the duty, even the glory, of dying 
while still unwidowed. ‘1 cannot endure to make unavailing 
lamentations for a burnt husband. Going before, like the dust 
of your father’s feet, to announce his coming to the heavens, I 
shall be high esteemed of the hero-loving spouses of the gods . . . 
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Not to die, but to live at such a time would be unfeeling/ 
Clinching her speech with the resolute words, ‘Not in the body, 
dear son, but in the glory of loyal widows would I abide on 
earth,* she appealed to her son not to oppose her heart’s desire. 
The closing scene summed up by the author in two sentences of 
concentrated pathos shows how even the iron stoicism of the 
Queen was blended at the last moment with a feminine touch. 
“Having embraced her son and kissed his head, the Queen went 
forth on foot from the womcn*s quarter*’ and amid the citizens’ 
lamentations proceeded to the Sarasvatl’s bank. Then looking 
at the hre with a woman’s timorous glances, she plunged into 
it ‘as the moon’s form enters the adorable sun/^* 

If Yasovati is a historical example of the class of heroic women 
who have from time to time adorned the annals of our ancient 
land, her daughter Rajyasri is a specimen of its eternal type of 
tender womanhood. Married at the approach of womanhood to a 
bridegroom approved by her parents, she betrayed in the bridal 
chamber all the mingled feelings of bashfulness, alarm and grief 
usual on such occasions. The calamities which subsequently 
befell her— the slaying of her husband and her own cruel impri- 
sonment— were such as were unknown to her more fortunate 
mother. It was not, however, the spirit of heroic sacrifice but sheer 
despair that drove her ultimately to prepare for her self-immola- 
tion. Having been sent away from the capital through the 
action of a noble called Gupta, as Bana tells us in his summary 
of the Princess’s misfortunes, she heard the news of her brother’s 
death and refused to take food. Then ‘faint from want of food 
she wandered miserably in the Vindhya forest and at last in her 
despair resolved to mount the funeral pyre.’ This note of despair 

22 CT pp. 102-04 (formal ref. to Yafovati); ibid pp. 106, 109 (ref. 
to Yafovatl as wife and daughter); ibid. p. 123 (Yasovati on the proposal 
of Rajyalri*s marriage); ibid p. 141 (Yasovati at her husband’s bed-side); 
ibid pp. 151-^5 (Ya^ovati’s self-immolation). The touching reference 
to the Queen^ parents in her parting address to her son quoted above is 
noteworthy. 
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is also struck in the description of her condition by Rajyasrl’s 
lady-in-waiting, as she was preparing for her tragic end. As the 
venerable lady declared to the young Buddhist mendicant who 
had been attracted to the spot by the women’s cries, ‘This our 
mistress, being helpless through the death of her father and dis- 
appearance of all her other relatives, in her excessive tenderness 
of heart and childless desolation.... is now entering into the hre.’ 
When Harsha arrived in the nick of time to save her from a horri- 
ble deathi the flood of tears that burst from her eyes testifled to her 
warm affection for her long sought-for and just recovered brother, 
while the readiness with which she allowed herself to be led away 
from the fire by Harsha proved her dutiful submission. We 
have another glimpse immediately afterwards into the tenderness 
of her nature in the statement that tears again filled her eyes at 
the sudden shock of the news that the Buddhist teacher had 
known her husband. W’hen at length she again addressed her 
brother, the manner and matter of her speaking reflected once 
more her gentle nature. 'Sire,’ said the attendant through whom 
the Princess conveyed her request ‘in a whisper,’ ‘the Queen 
bids me say that she never remembers to have uttered before a 
loud remark in your Highness’s presence, far less a command.’ 
But her misfortunes made her forget her due respect. ‘A husband 
and a son,’ she explained in language bespeaking the eternal type 
of India’s womanhood, ‘is a woman’s true support; but to 
those who are deprived of both, it is immodesty even to continue 
to live as mere fuel for the Are of misery.’ As she had given 
up her resolution to die owing to the opportune arrival of her 
brother, she now begged his permission to assume the red robe 
of a Buddhist nun. Needless to say, she willingly acquiesced 
when Harsha arranged to take her and the Buddhist teacher along 
with him and returned to his camp along the Ganges banks.^’ 

23 CT pp, 130-31 (Rajyairi at her bridal chamber); ibid pp. 230-51 
(Rajya^ri's resolve); ibid pp. 244-45 (address of her lady-in-waiting) ; 
ibid pp, 249-50. 254 (Rajyasci in presence of her brother). 
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If the Kings, the Queen and the Princess of the Royal House 
of Pushpabhuti are presented before us in all their admirable 
aspects, its most implacable adversaries, the Kings of Malwa and 
Gauda are painted by the author in the blackest colours. In* 
troducing to the two Princes Rajyavardhana and Harsha, the 
terrible news of the slaying of Grahavarman and barbarous 
imprisonment of his Queen by ‘the wicked lord of Malws,’ the 
messenger says, ‘It is the way of the vile, like fiends, to strike 
where they find an opening’. If Bana is to be believed, the 
Malwa King was as faint-hearted in fight as he was adept in 
villainy. The Malwa army, it was reported to Harsha, was 
defeated ‘with ridiculous ease’ by Rajyavardhana, and a list of 
the booty captured by the latter was afterwards displayed by 
Bhandi to Harsha. 

The character of the King of Gauda, the other formidable 
enemy of the Pushpabhuti line (who has been identified with 
Sasihka, King of Karnasuvarna in Hiuen Tsang’s comtemporary 
accpunt) is again and again referred to by Bana with the utmost 
abhorrence. Harsha himself, in the first outburst of his grief and 
indignation, is said to have exclaimed that the slaying of such a 
noble and heroic soul, at the very moment when he had laid 
aside his sword, was an act of infamy of which only ‘that ignoble 
wretch’ was capable. The Prince goes on to say that he forbears 
even to mention the miscreant’s name for fear of soiling his 
tongue with a smirch of sin. In his speech following Harsha’s 
utterance to which reference has been made above. General 
Siihhanada ridiculed the folly of the knavish Gauda King in 
rousing the vengeance of Harsha, and he urged his master to take 
up arms immediately for the destruction of ‘this meanest of the 
Gaudas.’ Accepting his advice with enthusiasm, Harsha declared 
that he was ashamed even to cry out helplessly so long as ‘this 
vile outcast of a Gauda King, this world-condemned miscreant, 
survives, like a cruel thorn in my heart.' He followed this up 
with the terrible vow, to which reference has been made else- 
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where, for clearing this earth of Gaudas within a limited num> 
her of days.** 

Of the Princes in immediate attendance on Rajyavardliana 
and Harsha, Bana makes frequent reference to their cousin 
Bhandi, who seems to have been the most zealous of their faith> 
ful servants. While Harsha was riding by forced marches to 
attend his dying father’s bedside at the capital. Bhandi was 
one of those young nobles who repeatedly, but in vain, tried to 
make him take food. At the tragic meeting between Prabhakara- 
vardhana and his dearly beloved son, it was Bhandi who explain- 
ed to the anxious King that the Prince had taken no food for 
three days. In the grave crisis overtaking the Royal House after 
Prabhakaravardhana’s death, it was Bhandi whom Rajyavardliana 
selected to accompany him in the campaign against the King 
of Malwa. After Rajyavardliana had been done to death by 
the Gauda King, Bhandi reached Harsha’s camp with the spoils 
of the luckless King’s victory over the Malwa army. The 
pathetic scenes following the meeting between the cousins,, to 
which reference will be made elsewhere, testify to Bhandi’s 
affectionate regard for his late master. Immediately afterwards 
Harsha himself started for the Vindhyas for the rescue of his 
sister, leaving the trusted Bhandi to continue the advance against 
the Gaudas. 

Although Bana’s references to the Princes Kumaragupta and 

Madhavagupta, the two sons of the Malwa King, are less frequent, 

• 

24 CT p. 173 (villainy o£ Malwa king); ibid pp. 178, 225 (his 
cowardice); ibid pp. 179-80 (wickedness of Gauda lung); ibid pp. 182- 
87 (his folly and wickedness). The story of Saianka’s treacherous 
murder of Rajyavardhana, agreeing in the main with the other contempo- 
rary account of Hiuen Tsang, was generally accepted hitherto as 
authentica But good reasons have recently been given for doubting the 
genuineness of this account. (Vide History of Bengal published by the 
Dacca University, i 9 ll 43 » ^PP* PP* 7 i* 7 ^)- is moreover a demons- 
trated fact that Harsha in spite of his famous vow failed to win any 
permanent success against ^afanka (Vide op. cit pp. 64-66, 68). [This 
proves that B^a's low estimate of the latter’s character had not enough 
basis in fact. 
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they seem to have been very trusted and faithful followers of the 
King. At the first audience given by Harsha to Bana, the King 
spoke his mind to one of them sitting behind who is described 
as his favourite. When Harsha proceeded to the Vindhya 
hermitage of Divakaramitra the Buddhist teacher, he is expressly 
stated to have been attended by Madhavagupta.*® 

Coming to the great officers of state, we have welcome 
glimpses into the characters of only two of them, namely General 
Sithhanada and the elephant-commander Skandagupta. In the 
crisis following Rajyavardhana’s murder, they took advantage of 
their age and experience to impress their precious advice upon 
the youthful Harsha. The General, who is described as a friend 
of Harsha’s father and a veteran of many wars, made a highly 
characteristic speech. He began by exposing the folly of ‘the 
wretch’, the Gauda King, who had dared to risk the vengeance 
of Harsha. He extolled in general terms the greatness of heroes 
to whom the giving and suffering of wounds in battle out-weighed 
the regard for their own bodies. Addressing the King with 
reference to the immediate situation, the impetuous general finally 
asked him to embark upon a course of universal conquest for his 
own glory and for the protection of his people. ‘Think not of ‘ 
the Gauda King alone; so deal that for the future no other follow 
his example,. .Relinquishing the grief proper to cowards, 
appropriate, as the lion a fawn, the royal glory which is your 
heritage. You are, in the cataclysm which has come to pass, 
the only 5csha left t<J support the earth„.My lord’s body baked 
in the flame of humiliation cannot, without the cool application 
of crimson sandal-unguent of foes, be relieved of this dire fever 
of pain’. 

If Siiiihanada in his fiery address sounded a trumpet-call to 
battle and conquest, Skandagupta’s advice was one of caution 


25 CT pp. 135 , 142 . »75« 223-24 (refs, to Bhandi); ibid pp. 66, 235 
(refs, to sons of Malwa king). 
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against overconfidence. It was justified not only by the recent 
fate of Rajyavardhana but also by reference to a large number of 
curious historical instances. ‘Dismiss therefore,’ such were the 
speaker’s cautious words, ‘this universal confidingness so agreeable 
to the habits of your own land and springing from innate frank* 
ness of spirit.’ 

Among other courtiers mentioned by Dana, the figure of the 
young physician Rasayana who attended Prabhakaravardhana in 
his last illness, is very attractive. He is introduced to us as a 
young doctor holding a hereditary position in the Royal House-^ 
hold. Though only about eighteen years of age, he had mastered 
all the eight branches of Ayurveda and he was perfectly 
familiar with the diagnosis of disease. While all the other 
physicians comforted Prince Harsha with hopes of the King’s 
speedy recovery, Rasayana stood silent with downcast looks. 
Pressed by the Prince to state the facts of the King’s case, 
Rasayana committed suicide by throwing himself into the flames 
to avoid breaking the unwelcome news to his youthful master. 
The high eulogy which the Prince pronounced upon him may 
be regarded as a fitting tribute to his rate nobility of soul and 
*love for his patron. 

We may refer, in the next place, to Bana’s pleasing picture 
of the conduct of the courtiers after Prabhakaravardhana’s death 
—a picture which though drav/n in general outline, must have 
been based upon a substratum of truth. On the next day after 
the King’s death, as Bana tells us, the King^s favourite servants, 
remembering the many virtues of their departed master, aban> 
doned their wives and children. ‘Some consigned themselves to 
precipices, some stationed themselves at holy fords in the neigh* 
bourhood. Some spread couches of grass and quieted their great 
sorrow by abstinence from food; some plunged like moths into 
the Hame. Some took vows of silence and sought refuge on, the 
mount of snows, some lay on couches of twigs along the Vindhya 
slopes. ..Some assumed red robes, some bound the ascetic’s knot 
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Upon their heads and made Siva their refuge. Others reached 
old age in sylvan hermitages, others, finally, took vows and 
roamed as shaven monks’.^* 

VVe shall close this subject with Bana’s estimate of two 
renowned ascetics, viz. the Sivite saint Bhairavacharya and the 
Buddhist teacher Divakaramitra. As drawn by Bana’s master' 
hand, they are shown to resemble each other in being friends and 
confidantes of kings, but to differ in almost every other respect. 
As regards Bliairavacharya, the realistic traits of his character are 
well brought out in the episode of his relationship with king 
Pushpabhuci. Coming to the capital of the devout Saiva King, 
he was immediately received with the highest honouts. Bhairava- 
charya’s success at court was due as much to his shrewdness and 
worldly wisdom as to the fame of his wondrous powers. While 
reporting his arrival to the king and on each subsequent visit, 
he presented to Pushpabhuti through his faithful disciple Tttibha 
five silver lotuses. On one occasion he went a step further and 
presented a wonderful sword which, as he gravely assured the 
King, had been acquired from a Brahmarakshasa {seill. the ghost 
of a wicked Brahmana) by his Btahmana disciple Patalasvamin. 
When the King proceeded to visit Bhairavacharya, the saint offered 
his distinguished guest the high honour of his own seat, which 
the King of course politely declined. Further the saint, while 
declaring his indifference to riches from his very birth, modestly 
offered to the King the gift of his ‘few hard-won syllables of 
knowledge’ and his .small store of merit acquired by humble 
service of the holy Master Siva. Returning the King’s visit, 
Bhairavacharya displayed his indifference to wealth and power by 
politely turning down the King’s offer of himself, his harem, his 

26 CT pp. 182-88 (General Sithhanada). Ibid pp. 191-94 (elephant- 
comander Skandagupta). Ibid pp. 144-45 (physician Rasayana). Ibid 
p. i6» (mournings of courtiers). The position of the youthful Harsha 
at this moment in relation to the two officers first mentioned reminds one 
of that of the young Akbar at his accession with regard to Bairam Khan. 
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court, and his treasury. When the King’s conhdence had been 
fully won, Bhairavacharya secretly sought and immediately 
obtained the help for which he had evidently come all the way 
from his Southern home. In words bespeaking his single-minded 
zeal for his own salvation, Bhairavacharya told the King that he 
had, by a crore of muttered prayers and wearing black garlands, 
clothes and unguents, performed in the great cremation-ground 
'the exordium of the potent rice called Mahakalahridaya . The 
completion of this rice by laying a goblin could only be per- 
formed with the King’s assistance supplementing that of the 
teacher’s three disciples. At the ensuing ceremony the King, 
armed with sword and dagger, protected one quarter, while the 
other quarters were guarded by the teacher’s three disciples 
equally well-armed. Entering 'the cage composed of their arms,’ 
the teacher proceeded with his awful ceremony. If we are to 
believe the author, Bhairavacharya ’s prescience was fully justified 
by the result. For chough the opposing fiends were allayed after 
a fruitless resistance, the Naga deity of the region who burst 
forth from an underground chasm to challenge the participants, 
could only be subdued by the King’s prowess. The teacher’s 
parting words to the King, on attaining the coveted position of a 
Vidyidhara, were those of gratitude for Pushpabhuci’s unselfish 
help and remorse for his own selfishness. 

The three disciples, who are described as participating in the 
saint’s final rice, are likewise presented to us with marked 
individuality of character. We may take them to be historical 
examples of the type of Sivice mendicants, half.monk half-warrior, 
whom India has known from early times. One of them, 
is described as wearing the garb of an ordinary mendicant at the 
time of his Hrst visit to the King. In striking contrast with 
this description is the picture of -’I'Icibha and his two associates, 
as they appeared when proceeding at dead of night to the great 
cremation-ground for assisting the teacher’s performance of his 
dread rite. Bathed and garlanded, they wore on their heads 
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turban-wraps that were tied up in the form of a mystic Suastika. 
Wearing dazzling ear-rings and thick new clothes girt with 
golden chain-belts, they brandished their sharp swords while 
daggers were fastened to their waists and bucklers with star-like 
silver knobs were carried for their protection. In the ensuing 
ceremony they bore a manful share in fighting the formidable 
Naga deity of the relam. The career of these ascetics, after the 
departure of their master, is characteristic of their double nature. 
While Titibha, despite the King’s reinonstrances returned to the 
woods, his two companions who were men of war-like spirit, 
remained in the King’s service and lived to occupy the front 
rank in battle and enjoy the highest honour. 

If Bhairavacharya is presented before our eyes as an historical 
example of the type of hard cold Brahmanical ascetics known to 
our land from ancient times, Divakaramitra represents the class of 
universally compassionate Buddhist saints unhappily lost to us for 
a long time. When Harsha approached Divakaramitra’s hermitage, 
the saint, impressed simply with his visitor's extraordinary dignity 
and courtesy and actuated by his own natural kindness, received 
the King with such high honours as to elicit the latter’s highest 
praise. Impressed still more by his visitor’s courteous refusal to 
share his own seat, the saint offered the King with remarkable 
modesty, as coming from a great teacher, the gift of his few 
drops of learning’ which formed his sole possession. When the 
King reached his sister’s side just in time to save her from self- 
immolation on the funeral pyre, he introduced Divakaramitra to 
her as her dead ‘husband’s second heart and our gtim,' How 
nobly Divakaramitra, who had meanwhile learnt the rank of his 
guest, fulBlled the gmns role was proved by his whole subse- 
quent conduct. When the Princess reminded of her husband, 
broke forth into a fresh fit of weeping, ‘the holy man, who felt 
that his stoical cahnness was threatened by the tears which 
gathered in his own eyes, turned away his eyes for a while and 
heaved a long sigh! The silent sympathy, which docs honour to 

*7 
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che ceachcr’s heart, was presently changed into a mild call to duty. 
Speaking tenderly in a gentle voice^ Divakaramitra reminded the 
King chat the rites of ablution had not yet been performed. When 
the King complied with his request, che teacher with his wonted 
courtesy allowed some time to elapse for the brother to soothe 
the sister’s feelings. He then presented to the King a pearl- 
wreath of avowedly miraculous origin which had come into his 
hands by the regular succession of pupilhood. The wreath being 
reputed to be an antidote against all poisons, the teacher justified 
its presentation to the King, ‘as you are ever engaged in helping 
all living beings’ and ^as your life deserves to be well guarded.’ 
The teacher’s services were presently to be requisitioned for a 
more urgent occasion. When Queen RajyasrI expressed her 
desire to assume the red robe of the Buddhist nun, the King 
remained silent. But che teacher, after addressing her his words 
of comfort, asked her to abide by the decision of her brother. 
‘Whether thou regardcst him as a brother, as an elder, as one 
beloved, or as a virtuous man, or as a King — thou must in any 
case obey his decree.’ When the King, after commending the 
teacher’s wisdom, asked that from that day forth the Princess 
‘should remain at my side and be comforted with your 
righteous discourses and your passionless instructions and your 
advice,’ Divakaramitra at once complied with che request 
with his characteristic self-renunciation. The King, well pleased, 
took his sister with the holy man and went back in a few 
marches to his camp stationed along the Ganges banks.^' 

Bdnas style 

The author of the Harsbachanta and the Kadambart is 
admittedly che greatest master of classical Sanskrit prose. If 
prose, as has been observed by a Sanskrit rhetorician, is “the 
touch-sione of poetry”, we know of no other Sanskrit poet who 

27 CT pp. 86-99 (refs, to Bhairav^charya and his three disciples). 
Ibid p. 1 37/ (ref. to Divakaramitra). 
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approaches his level. He has, to begin with, a perfect command 
of all the figures of speech approved by the rhetoricians, and he 
revels in long compounds constituting according to a leading 
authority the quality of vigour and forming the very life of 
prose.** His style, however, especially in his imaginary 
dialogues, is naturally simple and graceful as well as terse and 
vigorous. Among the sentiments {rasas) celebrated in the works 
on rhetoric, that of pathos comes out conspicuously in liis 
works. We have found instances of this kind in his description 
of the scenes following Harsha’s meetings with his dying father 
and his heroic mother just on the eve of her terrible self-sacrifice, 
and to a slighter extent in the story of his meeting Prince 
Bhandi after the latter’s return with the spoils of Rajyavardhana’s 
victorious campaign. Another such instance is furnished by the 
author’s description (to which reference has been made above) 
of the scene following Rajyavardhana’s arrival at the capital after 


his father’s death. As soon as Harsha heard the news of his 
brother’s coming, he “all but poured out his life along with a 
gushing torrent of tears”. Presently the elder Prince appeared 
in sight, his body covered with bandages for wounds received in 
the war with the Hunas, his limbs emaciated by grief, his 
whole aspect bearing the sign of extreme prostration. As Harsha 
rose somehow to meet him, he extended his long stout arms 
and “elapsed his brother’s neck in abandonment of grief, and 
drawing him now to his own worn unshawled bosom, now to 
his neck, now to his shoulder, now to his cheek, sobbed with 
such violence that their hearts were almost uprooted with their 
moorings.” It was long before the elder Prince’s tears ceased to 
flow. Calming himself after a while he proceeded to the bath- 
house. Then roughly wringing his unadorned locks of dishevelled 


aS' Vide Vainana’s Kavyalamkarasutra-vritti fquotiog the text gad yam 
kavinam nikasham vadanti)', Mammata’s Kavyafrakasa I 8o Cvalue of long 
compounds). 
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hair he flung himself on a couch in the courtyard terrace and 
remained there without uttering a word. Stretching his form on 
a carpet laid on the ground and glancing at his brother over and 
over again, Harsha “felt his heart almost split into a thousand 
parts”. To the people that day was terrible even beyond the 
day of the king’s death. Throughout the city none cooked, 
none bathed, none ate, in every quarter there was no man but 
wept.” At length when the day wore into night amid fearful 
and prophetic portents (to be described below), the Prince could 
be persuaded only with difficulty to take food. Next morning 
in the presence of the assembled kings Rajyavardhana, as men- 
tioned above, announced his astounding resolution to retire to a 
hermitage, and Harsha, taken aback at his brother’s decision, 
decided silently to follow suit. The pathos now reached its 
climax. By this, as the author says, the weeping Keeper of the 
Robes had provided bark dresses, as previously ordered. The 
women of the royal household were screaming and beating their 
breasts, Brahmanas with uplifted arms were wailing aloud. With 
doleful cries a group of citizens was engaged in bending before 
the prince’s feet. Ancient servants with their hearts melting 
were flying away. Aged kinsmen leaning on servants were 
entering with trembling forms, disordered apparel, grief-choked 
voices and mind bent on remonstrance. Despondent feudatories 
were sighing as lying prostrate they marked the jewelled pave- 
ments with their nails. How a completely different turn was 
given to the course of events by the sudden and dramatic 
arrival of a messenger with the dreadful news of the murder of 
Grahavarman and the imprisonment of Rajyasri by ‘the wicked 
lord of Malwa’ has been told in another place. 

Still another instance of die author’s mastery of pathos is 
exhibited in his description of the scene following Harsha’s 
meeting with Rajyasri in the depths of the Vindhya £oresc» 
which has been referred to elsewhere. As the king was being 
shown the road by a Buddhist monk, he heard from between the 
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trees lamentations of the crowd of RajyasrI’s female attendants 
mourning the approaching end of their mistress. The king hurry- 
ing up saw his sister fainting as she prepared to enter the 
funeral pyre. Full of agitation, he pressed her forehead with his 
hand as she lay with closed eyes in her swoon. At the reviving 
touch of her dear brother's hand, she instantly opened her eyes. 
Clasping the neck of her brother thus unexpectedly restored to 
her, she cried out amid a flood of tears, ‘O father, O mother, 
O friends*. Meanwhile her brother, in trying to comfort her, 
covered her mouth with his hands, and kept calling out in a 
loud voice, ‘O my child, be firm.’ But the Princess wept 
violently for a long time with a loud outburst of grief. When 
the vehemence of her emotion was spent, she allowed her brother 
to lead her away from the fire. The king first washed his 
sister’s eyes which were flushed from her continual weeping 
and then washed his own. Then he turned and speaking 
gently to his sister introduced the Buddhist teacher as ‘*yoiir 
Ixisband’s second heart and our guru*' At the sudden shock of 
the news that he had known her husband, the Princess’s eyes 
were again filled with tears, while the holy man turned away his 
eyes to keep back his own tears and heaved a long sigh. 

In a few instances the effects of pathos are unfortunately 
marred by Bana’s indulgence in a mannerism of style peculiar to 
the authors of kavyas. This consists in the use of a scries 
of short exclamations assuming the form of jingling alliterative 
phrases addressed to [or by) female attendants of the hero (or 
heroine) at a time of extreme anguish. Take for example, Bana’s 
description of the dying Prabhakaravardhana’s cries to his 
female attendants, which in the original consists of a series of 
alliterative exclamations corresponding to the proper names of 
the persons addressed. A similar exhibition of pedantry vitiates 
the, author’s narration of the woes of the queens headed by 
Yasovatl when proceeding to mount the funeral pyre. The 
same defect characterises Bana’s otherwise pathetic picture of the 
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Princess RajyasrI’s anguish as she was preparing to mount the 

29 

pyre/* 

Along with the sentiment of pathos {karttna)^ the other 
sentiments included by Sanskrit rhetoricians in their well-known 
category of eight rasas arc exemplified in Sana’s work. We 
have a remarkable blending of the sentiments called furious 
{rudra), heroic (vtra)^ terrible [bhayanaka), odious (ylbhatsa) and 
marvellous (adbhuta) in the author’s above-mentioned story of 
King Pushpabhuti’s nocturnal vigil with the Saiva saint 
Bhairavacharya and his three disciples at the cemetery, of the king’s 
successful encounter with a fierce rtdga deity springing miraculously 
out of the earth, and of the equally miraculous appearance of the 
goddess Lakshml for the purpose of conferring a boon upon the 
king. Forceful illustrations of the heroic sentiment are found 
likewise in the author’s accounts given above of Rajyavardhana’s 
sudden paroxysm of wrath at the news of the murder of his 
brother-in-law and imprisonment of his sister, and the equally 
passionate outburst of Harsha’s wrath on hearing the news of 
the treacherous murder of his dearly beloved brother. Of the 
^ erotic sentiment we have an example in the author’s brief 
reference to the feelings of the newly wedded Princess RajyasrI in 
her bridal chamber in the night-time. We have an illustration 
of the author’s quaint humour in the course of his description 
of the elephant-commander Skandagupta above mentioned, where 
he refers to this worthy’s straight nose which was as long as his 
sovereign’s pedigree, 

Bana’s frequent use of imaginary dialogues, which is in 
accordance with the epic and kavya tradition, besides helping 

29 CT pp. 165-75 (scene following Rajyavardhana’s arrival at the 
capital), Ibid pp. 2^6-50 (scenes atttnding Harsha’s meeting with 
Rajyasri). Ibid pp. 144-45 (Prabhakaravardhana’s cries at his death-bed). 
Ibid pp 149-50 (woes of Yasovati’s attendants). Ibid pp. 247-48 (Rajy|iiri’s 
anguish). Cf. Subandhu’s pp. 156-57 (exclamations of the 

Princess when pining for her beloved) and pp, 226-33 (exclamations of 
the Princess’s maids overheard by Prince Kandarpakctu). 
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to vary the monotony of the narratives, leads a personal and 
indeed dramatic touch to his descriptions. Take, e.g., the 
animating address of Prabhakaravardhana to his sons when 
introducing the Malwa Princes as their future attendants and 
that of the same king when addressing his beloved son Harsha 
on his death-bed. Take, again, the heroic speech of Queen 
Yasovatl when urging her son not to eppose her “heart’s desire” 
for her self-immolation. Witness, again, the pathetic speech of 
Rajyavardhana to his brother when conveying his resolve to 
retire to a hermitage and the passionate cry of the same king 
when his grief gave way to a fierce thirst for vengeance against 
the lord of Malwa. Instances of the same kind are the fiery 
speech of General Simhanada and the cautious address of Skanda- 
gupta to Harsha on the eve of his campaign against the 
Gaudas. 

In some instances Bana uses the device of self-reflection of 
his characters to analyse their feelings and sentiments in deciding 
upon decisive steps in their career. To take one instance, Bana’s 
own account of his self-musing before deciding to visit Harsha’s 
court includes an admirable summary of the possible objections 
against taking this step. With an eye to the independence he , 
had hitherto enjoyed, he first thinks, ‘all service is hateful, and 
attendance is full of evils and a court is full of dangers’. 
Scrutinizing successively all the causes of success at court — 
ancestral connexion, remembrance of former benefits, affection 
caused by service rendered when a child, family dignity and so 
forth — Bana finds tha*t he can claim none of them as his own. 
Nevertheless he makes up his mind to go to court, leaving his 
household in charge of the family deity Siva. Similarly Harsha 
before deciding to visit Divakaramitra, to which fortunate 
circumstances he was to owe his timely rescue of his sister from a 
horrible death, mused upon his prospective happiness in meeting 
the • friend of his deceased brother-in-law who was at once a 
religious ascetic and a good and a wise man. In some instances 
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seif-reflection serves as a dramatic device to prepare us for the 
coming catastrophe. Such, c.g., is the case with Harsha’s 

musings apprehending (what indeed proved to be prophetic) 
that his brother would in the excess of grief for his departed 

father renounce the sovereignty and retire to a hermitage. 
Elsewhere, as in the case of Harsha’s reflection on the self- 

sacrifice of the physician Raslyana, the author uses the device 
of soliloquy to record his appreciation of a heroic charac- 

ter.*® 

With Bana’s close powers of observation and mastery of style 
he could not but enrich his work with a large number and variety 
of gnomic sayings {subhashitas) of the type so well-known to our 
ancient literature. We can select only a few by way of illustra- 
tion. In a well-known passtige which is put into the thought of 
Prince Harsha when silently remonstrating against his brother’s 
decision to retire to a hermitage, we are told : — ‘A Prince without 
pride, a Brahmana without greed, a sage without anger, an ape 
without tricks, a poet without envy, a merchant without knavery, 
a fond husband without jealousy, a good man free from poverty, 
a rich man without harshness, a poor man not an eye-sore, a 
hunter without cruelty, a religious mendicant who is as good as a 
Brahmana, a contented servant, a grateful gambler, a wandering 
ascetic who is not desirous of food, a cruel man with a soft 
tongue, a faithful minister and a king’s son not arrogant, are 
equally hard to And.’ Elsewhere we have a long description 
brimming over with highly realistic touches and no doubt drawn 
from life, of the woes of a courtier, which is somewhat 
incongruously put into the mouth of the messenger of the king 
of Pragjyotisha. It closes, aptly enough, with the epigram, 
‘Better for a manly man is a moment of manliness: at the price 


30 CT pp 43'44 (Sana’s self-musings); ibid pp. i 45 » 162-63,* ^33 
(Harsha’s reflections). 
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of bowing the wise deem not even the joy of a world-sovereignty 
worth a bow.’®-^ 

Critical estimate of Bana as a chronicler 

In attempting a critical estimate of Bana’s work it is well to 
remember at the outset that it is a contemporary choronicle of a 
great king in Northern India, based upon first-hand knowledge 
of its author, who by virtue of his favoured position at court 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities for acquainting himself with 
the true course of events. Indirect evidence of its authentic 
character is furnished by the fact that frequently the statements 
in the Harshacharita ate confirmed by independent contemporary 
evidence. Thus the remarkable religious eclecticism attributed 
to the Royal House by Dana who describes Pushpabhuti as a 
passionate devotee of Siva and Prabhakaravardhana as that of the 
Sun, is confirmed by the epithets faramadityabhakta, farama- 
saugata and faramamahesvara applied to Prabhakaravardhana, 
Raj^avardhana and Harsha himself in Madhuban and Banskhera 
inscriptions of the last-named king. ’The wicked lord of Malwa’ 
who according to Bana killed Grahavarman of Kanauj and was 
subsequently defeated with ‘ridiculous ease’ by Rajyavardhana 
has been identified with Devagupta of Harsha’s inscriptions above 
mentioned. Bana’s vague account of the treacherous murder of 
Rajyavardhana by the king of Gauda is corroborated by the 
equally vague references in Harsha’s inscriptions and in the con- 
temporary work of Hiuen Tsang. For these reasons the 
Harshacharita has always been recognised as a high authority 
on the early history of Harsha’s reign and the history of his 
immediate predecessors. Of the other merits of this work, its 
unrivalled success in the portraiture of contemporary life and 

31 CT pp. 171-72 with corr. in G. Ch, VI Notes pp. 224-25 
(Harsiwi’s list of specified social types); ibid pp. 219-23 (H.iriisavega on 
the woes of a courtier). For a long list of siicli subhasbitas selected 
from the Harshacharita, vide G. Part I App. A. and Part 11 pp. 259-62. 

18 
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manners, ics brilliant characterisation of individual Bgures and 
social types, its vivid and powerful description of historical scenes 
enlivened chiefly with the sentiment of pathos, we have spoken 
above. Although thus ranking as a topmost authority on the 
life and fortunes of a great Indian King in the centuries heralding 
the transition from the Ancient to the Mediaeval history of our 
land, the work of Dana cannot but be charged with serious 
defects and shortcomings when judged by modern historical stan- 
dards. The author’s references to historical characters and events, 
to begin with, are sometimes so much vitiated by tricks of style 
(especially by his use of similes and poetic fancies as well as puns) 
as to be incapable of a clear explanation. Introducing King 
Prabhakaravardhana the author observes, as has been stated before, 
that he was *a lion to the Huna deer, a burning fever to the king 
of Sindhu, a trouble of the sleep of Gurjara, a bilious plague to 
the scent-elephant the lord of Gandhara, a robber of the skill of 
the Latas, an axe to the creeper of the glory of the Malava king”. 
Of the same nature arc the references in a long panegyrical 
account of King Harsha put into the mouth of Bana’s cousin. 
Here the speaker after explaining how no reign has been stain- 
less except that of Harsha, ‘the king of kings and the sovereign 
of all continents’, enumerates punningly the king’s many 
'marvels’. “In him”, we read, “the vanquisher of armies made 
steady the restless kings who had formed alliances. In him tlie 
lord of people extended forgiveness towards a group of remaining 
kings. In him the best of men obtained for himself glory by 
destroying the king of the Sindhu country. In him his sovereign- 
ty has annointed Kumara. In him the lord of the world has 
taken tribute from the inaccessible land of the snow-mountain”.’”* 

32 CT p. 101 (Prabhakaravardhan's victorious wars); ibid., pp. 75- 
76 (Harsha's “marvels”). In the above Sindhu has been identified with 
the Indus-country (CT), and more plausibly, the lower Indui valley 
{History and Culture of the Indian feofle, Vol, 111, The Classical Age, 
p. 98), while Kumara has been variously taken to mean Harsha’s own son 
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If the author’s accounts of the wars and conquests of the 
kings of his hero’s line are so obscure, his descriptions of their 
foreign relations are hardly more satisfactory. Of the marriage 
arranged by PrabhaUaravardhana between his daughter Rajyasri 
and Prince Grahavarman of the Maukhari line of Kanauj, we are 
simply told that the king’s choice was guided by the fact that 
the latter stood at the head of all royal houses and was worship- 
ped by all the world. Evcii in the case of the author’s long and 
detailed account of the mission of Hamsavega, the envoy of King 
Bhaskaravarman of Pragjyotisha, the grounds of the alliance 
sought for by the latter and accepted by the former are stated in 
characteristically general terms. 

In a few passages Bana has been held to have presaged 
mighty political changes by means of metaphorical references. 
Take for example the following description of tlie close of the 
day of Rajyavardhana’s arrival at the capital. At length hued 
like flesh moistened by a great flow of blood, the sun sank, red as 
niadder, in the waters of tke western sea: on the (red) lotus 
ponds the bee tribes buzzed in distress at the closing of the 
calixes : anguished by the grief of their spouses at their ap- 
proaching separation, a horizon of ruddy-geese fixed a tearful gaze 
upon the sun’s orb : in the firmament the rising clear-flecked 
moon shone like the pointed hump of Siva’s tamed bull, when 
blotted with mud scattered by his broad horns. The above, 
it has been thought, contains several allusions to coming events. 
The red sun-set is a si^n of bloody wars : the separation of the 

(CT. p. and Ettinghausen, Harsa pp. 104-05), the Malwa Prince Ma- 
dhavagiipta (Tripathi Hwfory 0/ pp. 104-05), the Malwa King 
Kumaragupta (A., p. 54) and with far less justice, Bhaskaravarman, king 
of Pragjyotisha (C, V. Vaidya, History of li^cdiaeval Hindu India^ 
Vol. I pp. 43-44t Radha Kumud Mookerjee, Harsha, p. 44). Lastly, the 
Himalayan country has been identified with Nepal (CT p. 270 following 
BiihUr in lA XIX p. 40, and Vincent Smith, Early History of India, 
p. 354), with the inaccessible regions of the Tiikharas (S. Levi, Le Nepal, 
Vol. II pp. 145-46, with the reading Tiikhara in place of tushara), with 
Kulii, Kangra and Nepal (A. p. 54). 
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ruddy-geese, oE the sepnrntion of the brothers: the buzzing 
bees, of arrows : the rise of the blotted moon, of the rising 
power of the Gauda king. [The word used for the moon 
(Sasanka) conGrms the commentator’s statement that this was the 
Gauda king’s name]. To take another example, after Harsha’s 
return to his camp along the banks of the Ganges, the sun is 
described by the author in a series of metaphors as setting in a 
blaze of glory, while the moon is stated in the same fashion to 
have gradually risen in the heavens. In the above, it has been 
held, the sun-set is described in terms suggesting bloody wars 
and the fall of Harsha’s enemy, followed by the rising of the 
moon of Harsha’s glory. 

Equal obscurity hangs over the author’s references to the 
internal administration of King Harsha. Among the high 
officers of State, Bana mentions by name only the General 
{senapati) Simhanada and the Minister of Peace and War [maha- 
sandhivigrahika) Avanti. As regards the king’s principles of 
administration, we have the author’s panegyrical account in the 
figure of speech called parisafnkhya. Under this king, we are 
told, there were no forged documents, no mutilation of offenders, 
no quarrels about recovery of debts, no recourse to courts of 
justice. Characteristically enough, more light is thrown upon 
the tendencies of the king’s administration by the author’s 
vivid account of the incidents of his march against the Gauda 
king which has been quoted above. From the prominent 
reference to officials in the statements of the crowd of villagers 
attracted by curiosity to sec the king, it may be surmised that 
the local administration was largely dominated by the trained 
bureaucracy.®^ 

33 CT p. 122 (story of Rajyaici’s nxarriag^.Ibid., pp. 218-19 (story 
of Haihsavega’s mission). Ibid., pp. 168, 275, A. pp, 116-17 (sunset on 
the day of Rajyavardhana’s arrival). CT p. 26o» (sunset after Haftha’s 
return to camp). Ibid., pp. 180, 187 (Simhanada and Avanti). Ibid,, 
p. 63 (Harsha’s internal administration). 
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A Eundamental deEect of the author shared by him with 
almost all our Ancient Indian chroniclets is his complete neglect 
of chronology. Not only is his work completely silent about 
dates or even about the regnal years of the kings, but his 
chronological references, wherever they occur, arc of the crudest 
character. To take a tew instances, Krishna’s messenger arrives 
at Bana’s village home “one day during a terribly hot season”. 
“The next day” Bana starts on his journey to the court ; “on 
the first day” he arrives at the village Mallakuta : “the next 
day” he crosses the BhagirathI and “the next day” he arrives 
at the royal camp. “One day at the fourth watch of the night” 
Harsha secs the vision of a lion burning in the forest-fire ; “on 
the morrow at noon” he reaches the capital ; “at dawn” the 
next day he hears the news of the physician Rasayana’s suicide : 
“on the morrow” his mother burns herself on the funeral pyre 
and his father breathes his last. The astronomical details of 
Harsha’s birth by way of exception arc introduced merely for the 
opportunity for forecasting the future greatness of the king 
through the mouth of the court-astrologer.®* 

Biina’s neglect of topography is almost as complete as that 
of chronology. The long description of his hero’s ancestral 
kingdom — the region {janapada) Silkantha and the district 
(janapadavisesha) Sthanvisvara — contains glowing accounts of the 
richness and variety of their crops, their abundance of domestic 
animals, the spiritual merits of their people, the beauty and 
grace of their women-Mnd and so forth. But it is wanting in 
any references to the topography of the regions concerned. Wc 
may next refer to Bana’s account above-mentioned of his itinerary 
from his village home to Harsha’s camp. Having slowly passed 
through a grove sacred to the goddess Chandika, we are told, he 
arrived at last at the village Mallakuta. Then crossing the 

3^* CT pp. 40, 44-46 (chronology of Bana’s visit to royal camp); 
ibid,, pp. 13^-33, *35* 140-56 (chronology of events preceding 

Prabhakaravanlhana’i death); ibid., p. 109 (date of Harsha’s birth). 
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holy Bhaglrathr he passed the nighc in a forest village named 
Yashtigrihaka. Finally he arrived at the royal camp which was 
pitched near Manitara along the Ajiravatl rivtr. Still more 
vague is the author’s account of the route followed by Harsha 
in his march against the king of Gauda. The king’s startings 
point, we read, was a temporary temple erected not far from the 
capital and close to the river Sarasvatl : the king then advanced 
by ceaseless marches : abruptly hurrying olf to the Vindhya 
forest for the rescue of his sister, he returned thereafter to his 
camp along the Ganga banks.®® 

We are in a somewhat better position regarding Dana’s 
references to genealogy. We have seen how the author in 
the course of his autobiography mentions four generations of 
his ancestors — a list which is repeated with one omission in his 
Kadambatt. The author likewise traces the ancestry of his hero 
to the founder of the royal line of Thanesar, Pushpabhiiti, 
although he omits the names of the latter’s immediate success- 
ors. Similarly the ambassador of the king of Pragjyotisha. in 
his audience with Harsha mentions four generations of liis master’s 
ancestors. The list agrees (with slight alternations in the names) 
with the family genealogy in Bhaskarvarman’s own Nidhanpur 
inscription.®® 

Turning to Bana’s critical horizon, we have to mention how 
he shares with other writers of kdvyas an unquestioned belief in 
the operation of supernatural forces upon the course of human 
affairs. We have already referred to liis account of the boon 
granted by the goddess Lakshml to King Pushpabhuti about 
the future greatness of the royal line. Of the same nature is 

35 CT pp. 79-83 (description of ^rikantha); ibid., pp. 45-46 (Bana’t 
itinerary from his village home to Harsha’s camp); ibid pp. 198,223, 
225, 258 (route of Harsha’s march.) With Bana’s description of ^rikantha 
given above, cf. his equally vague notices of the cities of Vidis^ and 
Ujjayini in Kadambari, pp, 50-52. 

36 CT pp. 31-32, loO'Oi, 217 (genealogies of the ancestors of Bana, 
Harsha and BhSskaravarman). 
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the author’s faith in the influence of fate upon human affairs. 
This is exhibited in his account above quoted of Queen Yasovati’s 
farewell speech to her son as well as of Harsha’s selE-rcflcction on 
being informed of his brother’s resolution to retire to a forest 
hermitage. Reference may be made again to Bana’s naive belief 
(equally shared by him with his countrymen) in the potency of 
dreams as indications of coming events. How Queen Yasovati’s 
dream of two shinisig youths along with a maid essaying to enter 
her womb, was interpreted by the king to presage the birth of 
three children by favour of god Siva, has been told in another 
place. On the other hand Harsha's evil dream of a lion burning 
in a forest-fire and the lioness hurling herself into the same fire 
is held to have presaged the death of King Prabhakaravardhana 
and his queen. Similarly Haslu’s vision of “a heaven-kissing 
pillar of iron broken in pieces” prophesied the tragic death of his 
brother.^^ 

With the author’s unquestioned belief in the eflicacy of 
dreams may be mentioned his equally film faith in omens and 
portents. When Harsha alarmed at the news of his fatlicr’s 
serious illness started in hot haste for the capital, he was greeted 
with a number of evil omens such as the deer moving from right • 
to left, a crow facing the sun against its wont and perching on a 
blighted tree, a naked Jaina mendicant ‘all lamp-black as it 
seemed with the collected filth of many days” coming straight 
against him. If such were the omens greeting the Prince at the 
time of his hastening. to his father’s death-bed, they are described 
as tenfold more evil at the time of the latter’s death. Similar evil 

37 CT p. 97 (Lakshmi’s boon); ibid., pp, 152, 271 (influence cf 
fate); ibid.» p. 105 (Yasovatfs dream); ibid., p. 177 (Harsha's vision); 
ibid., p. 133 (Harsha’s dream). The dicani motif is repealed by Bana 
in Kadamban p. 65. F, Hall {Vasavadatta ed , Introd. pp. 30-3 in) 
aptly refers to a class of works dealing with dreams and their interpreta- 
tions comprising such compositions as Suapn^dhyaya of Kavindrahari 
and ‘the Svapnachintdmani of layadeva. For refs, in later royal chronicles 
cf. Pnthvirajavijaya desciibing a dream which presaged the birth of the 
hero of the poem. 
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portents presaged Rajyavardhana’s tragic death as well as the 
approaching doom of the neighbouring kings threatened by 
Marsha’s march. 

Bana’s naive faith in omens and portents has its parallel in 
his references to magical weapons and ornaments. Examples of 
the latter type are the magic sword Attahasa which Bhairava- 
charya presented to King Pushpabhuci, and the magic umbrella 
Abhoga which was presented to Marsha by the ambassador of the 
kmg of Pragjyotisha, as well as the pearl-wreath Mandakirii of 
which Divakaramitta made a present to Marsha. With the 
above may be mentioned Bana’s faith in the efficacy of astro- 
logy and divination. Of this we have conspicuous examples, 
in the elaborate description quoted elsewhere, of Marsha’s 
horoscope and prognostication of his future greatness by his 
bodily marks.®* 

We may lastly mention a characteristic shared by our author 
with other ancient chroniclers not only in his own land but in 
other countries as well, namely,- his inability to distinguish 
legend from history. We shall illustrate this point by a few 
examples. Tracing the family history of the king of Pragjyotisha 
his ambassador tells King Marsha how Naraka, son of Vishnu 
by the Earth-goddess, was born in hell, and how he wrested the 
miraculous umbrella (thereafter preserved in the family as an 
heirloom) from the god Varuna. In the line of this hero were 
born the successive kings representing the four generations of 
Bhaskaravarman’s ancestors. Tracing his,, own ancestry Bana 
gravely begins with a brilliant scene in heaven with God Brahma 
engaged in philosophical discussions with the attendant sages, 
while others were chanting the Vedas. In a fit of anger the 
irritable sage Durvasa cursed the divine Sarasvatl to be born on 

38 CT pp. 134-35 (omens seeti by Harslia); ibid., pp. 146-48 
(omens at the time of Prabhakaravardhana’s murder); ibid., pp. 176-77 
(omens presaging Rajyavardhana's Inurdcr); ibid,, pp. 194-96 (omens 
at the beginning of Harsha’s march). 
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earth. The goddess descending to earth united herself in 
marriage with the sage Dadhicha by whom she had a son 
Sarasvata. How this last became the friend and teacher of 
Bana’s eponymous ancestor Vatsa has been told in another 
place. Of the miraculous pearl-wreath presented by the Buddhist 
sage Divakaramitra to Harsha we are told with equal gravity how 
the moon’s tear-drops falling into the sea were swallowed by the 
pearl-oysters, how Vasuki, the snake-king, somehow became 
possessed of these pearls and made of them a single pearl-wreath 
which became rhe antidote against all poisons, how Nagarjuna, 
the mendicant, being brought to hell by the Nagas, received it 
as a gift from Vasuki, how returning from hell he presented it 
to King Satavahana, and how in course of time it passed into the 
sage’s hands by the regular succession of pupilhood.^^ 


39 CT, pp, 216-17 (legend of Naraka); ibid., pp. 4-30 (legend of 
Sarasvata and Vatsi) ; ibid., pp. 251-52 (legend of pearl-wreath). 


*9 



CHAPTER V 


The royal and dynastic chronicles of Kashmir* 

THE PRECURSORS OF KALHANA 

In the introductory verses of his Rajataranginl (‘The River of 
Kings’) composed during the years 1 1^8-49 to 1 149-50 A.D, 
the author Kalhana quotes as his sources no less than eleven 
royal or dynastic chronicles besides the ancient Nilamata (‘The 
Teachings of Nila’), the most authoritative compendium of 
Kashmirian hieratic lore. Of these eleven chronicles he mentions 
(I 11-13, * 7 ‘* 9 ) These are (a) Suvrata, the 

author of an evidently celebrated chronicle of his time, (b) Kshc- 
mendra, the author of the Nripavali, (c) Helaraja, distinguished 
as a mahavratin (or Pasupata Brahmana), who composed the 
Parthivavali, (d) Padmamihira and (c) Chhaviliakara. In the 
above list three, namely, Suvrata, Padmamihira and Chhaviliakara, 
are still mere names. Of the other two Helaraja was long ago iden- 
tified by Kielhorn with the Kashmirian author of that name whose 
commentary on Bhartrihari’s grammatical work, the Vakyafadiya 
was then known in fragments. In the concluding verses of this 
work called the Prakirnaprakasa which has since been published 
separately in complete editions by two Indian scholars, we are 
told that Helaraja was the son of Bhutiraja and was born in the 
family of Lakshmana, minister of MOktapIda, the illustrious 
king of Kashmir. This Bhutiraja has been identified by one of 
the editors, Sri Charudeva Sastri, as the father of Indrarija whom 

•In the present chapter for the sake of convenience the RSjatarahgini 
is quoted throughout (in its component Books and verses), from the wotk 
entitled Kalhana’s Rajatarahgini translated with an Introduction, Commen- 
tary and Appendices by M. A. Stein, Vol. I {Introduction, Books I-Vll), 
Vol. II {Book VIII, Notes, Geographical Memoir, Index, Maps^ West- 
minster 1900 (abbreviated as Stein). The critical edition of this work 
was published by the same scholar in 1892. 
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Abhinavagupta in his Gita commentary acknowledged as his 
Gmn. From this it has been plausibly concluded that Helaraja 
lived in the latter part oE the tenth century A.D. Less probable 
is the view oE the other editor, Sri K. Sambasiva Sastri, who 
places Helaraja in the latter halE oE the seventh century. The 
other chronicler Kshemendra was identified long beEore by Biihler 
with the polyhistor oE that name belonging to the eleventh 
century A. D , who is chiefly known Eroin his epitomes oE 
Gunadhya's Brihatkathay the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdratay as 
well as his series oE satirical poems (the Samayamdtrikdy the 
Desopadesa and the Narmamdld) on contemporary social types. 
It remains to mention that some oE the older chronicles reached 
enormous proportions Eor which they paid the penalty by becom- 
ing fragmentary even in Kalhana’s time through condensation oE 
their works by the above-named Suvrata (I. 1 1). This fate seems 
to have overtaken Helaraja whose work reached the astounding 
size oE twelve thousand verses (I 17), which is nearly one and a 
half times the volume of Kalhana’s own work. For Kalhana 
(I 18) quotes an opinion from him not directly, but indirectly 
through Padmamihira.^ 

As regards the literary form of these old chronicles it would 
appear on general grounds as well as from the specific evidence 
of Kalhana that they were written in the style of artificial poetry 
{kdvya^ which was shown by Biihler^ many years ago to go back 
at least to the second century oE the Christian era, and to have 
been well established in the three following centuries. Kalhana, 
while freely criticising his predecessors, nowhere claims to have 

1 The identification of Helaraja was first suggested by Kielhorn 
in lA Vol. Ill p. 285 and chat of Kshemendra by Biihler in his Kashmir 
Report 1877. For the identification of Helaraja's ancestry and date vide 
Vakyapadtyay ed. Chariideva Sastri, Lahore I934i (ist kdf}day Skt. 
Preface, p, 14) and ibid, ed. K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum 1935, 
(3rd kanday Preface pp 4-5)- 

2 * In the paper entitled Die indischen Inschriften and das Alter der 
indischen Kunstpoesie, 1890 (Eng. trans. by Prof. Ghatc, lA Vol. 
XLII 1913). 
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introduced a new style of historical composition. Kalhana, again 
in his introduction specihcaliy decribes Helaraja’s work as a 
composition of twelve thousand verses, while he expressly charac- 
terises Suvrata’s and Kshemendra’s chronicles as the work of 
poets. 

Let us next turn to the contents of these old chronicles. From 
one of Kalhana’s Introductory verses (I 9-10) where with evident 
pride he contrasts his own work with that of his predecessors, 
we learn that many of them contented themselves with what he 
thought to be the easy task of continuing the earlier contemporary 
records. In other words these older chronicles partook 
generally of the nature of a succession of recent historical 
works.® Nevertheless we learn from Kalhana*s own testimony 
how some of them at least sought to recover the lost history 
of their land. For their chronological beginning they apparen- 
tly relied on a vague tradition that the earliest rulers 
were contemporaries of the Kauravas and Pandavas. A tradi- 
tional list of fifty-two kings whose names were forgotten, 
and a continuous series of later kings with their names and 
traditional reign-periods, were likewise known to them. Out of 
the former list, as Kalhana tells us (I 17-18; 20), eight names 
(all of which will be shown later to be semi-mythical) were 
restored by Hclaraja and five others beginning with the historical 
Asoka and including the famous Kushan kings Kanishka 
and Huvishka were recovered by Chhavillakara. Not only 
did these oldqr chroniclers thus attempt 'To fill up the gap in 
the current list of kings, but they also sought to rectify 
the traditional chronology which contemplated an aggregate 

3 We have a striking [)arallel to the above in the fortunes of 
Kalhan’s own chronicle (noticed by Stein, Vol. II p. 373 and It was 
continued in the Rajatarahgini of Jonaraja (from 1149-50 A.D. to 1459 
A.D.), in the Jaina Rajatarahgini ot ivlyara. (from 1459 to i486 A.D.), 
in the Rajavalipataka of Prajyabhatta (from i486 to 1513-14 *A.D.) 
and in the continuation of the last work by Suka (from 1 51 3-14 A.D/) 

to 1587 AD.). 
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of 2268 years for the reign-periods oE the fifty-two ‘lost’ kings 
and their successors of the so-called Gonandlya dynasty. From 
Kalhana (I we learn that some of them took the Great 

War of the Mahabharata to have happened at the end of Dvapara 
and beginning of Kali Age, This led them by a process 
of simple calculation to reject the aggregate of 2268 years above 
mentioned. 

In attempting an estimate of the Kashmir chronicles anterior 
to the Rajatarangim^ it is well to remember at the outset some 
of their admitted defects. Kalhana in his Introduction (I 12-13) 
charges Suvrata, no doubt justly, with pedantry and Kshemen- 
dra with consistent carelessness. These chronicles, again, it may 
safely be surmised, were subject to the characteristic detects 
of the kavya style of composition — its conventional descriptions, 
Its hazy chronology and topography, its tendency to idealise 
the heroes and so forth. Nevertheless we cannot deny them 
the credit of attempting (as we have shown above) to salvage 
the lost historical tradition as much as possible, and to give 
a new direction to the traditional chronological datum line. 
We may further infer from the satirical picture of the class of 
cruel and rapacious officials {kayasthas) drawn by Kshemendra 
in some of his poems that some of the old chronicles at any rate 
were not mere dry-as-dust compilations of royal names and 
dynastic lists, but contained shrewd judgments on historical 
characters and types. 

KALHANA, THE AUTHOR OF THE RAJATARANGINI 

Influences shaping Kathams literary composition — 
Kalhana" s relation to his predecessors 

It was left to Kalhana. son of the Kashmirian high official 
{Kashmtrika-mahamatrd) Chahpaka, to write the most valuable 
and comprehensive chronicle of Kashmir which put the works 
of his predecessors completely into the shade. Born in a Brahmana 
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family probably ac the beginning of the cwelfch century, Kalliana 
acquired high proficiency in the composition of artificial poetry. 
He was well-versed, as his writings testify, not only in the 
two well-known historical kavyas preceding his time, the 
Harshacharita oE Bana and the Vikramankacharita of Bilhana, but 
also in the Great Epics. The contemporary poet Mahkha in his 
irikanthacharita written shortly before the composition of the 
Rajataranginl describes Kalyana (first identified by Stein with 
Kalhana) as a chieE oE poets, as one deemed worthy oE matching 
the whole perEection oE Bilhana*s muse, and lastly, as one who 
was indcEatigable in his devotion to the stories oE the Maha- 
bharata and so Eorth.^ Kalhana’s interest in the history oE his 
country was probably stimulated as much by his patriotism and 
personal tastes as by the example oE his predecessors. In the 
Introductory part oE his work (I 25-43) he gives a glowing 
account of his native land reclaimed out of a lake by Prajapati 
Kasyapa and protected by Nila, “the lord of all Nagas,** of its 
sacred river Vitasta, of the most famous oE its springs, sacred lakes 
and other holy places {ftrthas). With pardonable pride he dwells on 
the multiplicity oE its tlrthas (“In that country there is not a space 
as large as a grain of sesamum without a ttrtha'), on the spirit- 
uality of its people (“Tliat country may be conquered by the 
force of spiritual merits, but not by forces of soldiers,)”, on the 
security and comfort of the bathing-places in its rivers, on the 
mildness oE its climate even during summer, and lastly on its 
abundance oE “learning, lofty houses, saffron, icy water and 
grapes, things that even in heaven are difficult to find.” He 
concludes by extolling his country* as the highest in an ascending 
scries commencing with the earth, the northern region and the 
Himalayas. Along with Kalhana’s patriotism went what gives 
Kalhana his unique position among his fellow-poets, his unequall- 

4 On the poet Kalyana vide Srikanthacharita, Ch, XXV, 78-80, Stein 
(Vol. I, Introd, pp. 6-14), gives a full account of Kalhana's personality, 
training and early history. 
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cd interest in the archaeological and historical remains of his 
native land. In his work he mentions innumerable foundations 
of towns, temples, viharas^ stHfaSy agrahdras and the like not only 
by the kings but also by the queens, ministers and high officials. 
To the same antiquarian interest we owe his luminous description 
of the shrines of Parihasapura, Pravarapura and other ancient 
cities. Herein lies, as we shall see later, one of the distinctive 
excellences of Kalhana as a historian. 

Kalhana introduces his work (I 3-5)» characteristically enough, 
with a high praise of poets whose skill surpassing even the stream 
of nectar confers immortality on their own as well as others* 
“bodies of glory”, whose creative power enables them to place 
past times before the eyes of men, whose divine intuition is 
manifested by their capacity to see in their mind*s eye the exis- 
tences they reveal to others. In the same context the author 
extols (I 46-47) “that naturally sublime craft of poets without 
whose favour even mighty kings arc not remembered,” and he 
says that without true poets the world even in its dreams would 
hot know of the mighty men of old and the universe would be 
blind. ^ In truth Kalhana consciously designed his work as a 
kdvya after the model of his illustrious predecessors in the line. 
In one of his opening verses (I 6) he seems to apologise, on the 
ground of length of his narrative, for the absence of amplified 
descriptions of different kinds as required by the rules of rhetoric 
{Alafl^ikarasdstra). Nevertheless he not seldom exhibits his skill 
in embellishments of, style like simile {tifama), poetic fancy 
{litpreksha) and paronomasia {ilesha). We find him occasionally 
indulging in conventional descriptions in the orthodox kdvya 
fashion. How well he expresses the different sentiments {rasas\ 
which according to the rhetorician Udbhata constitute the soul 

5 With Kalhana’s estimate of poetry and poets, cf. the following strik- 
ing verse of the rheiorician Ruclrata {Kavyalamkara^ I 5) : — “When in 
couKC of time the temples etc. erected by the kings are fallen into decay, 
then even the names (of the kings) would not remain if the kings had no 
good poets.” 
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of poetry, will be shown in the sequel. But although sharing in 
the literary form of the older chronicles, Kalhana’s work was 
distinguished from the first by his conception of its wider scope 
and his vastly enlarged source-material. Kalhana’s predecessors 
had been content with what seemed to him to be the easy task 
of supplementing the narratives of earlier authors describing 
contemporary reigns. To Kalhana fell the more difficult task 
of giving a connected account where the narrative had become 
fragmentary. In the accounts of the older authors the statements 
of date and reign of the kings were often doubtful. It was 
Kalhana’s object to correct the errors and restore certainty to 
the confused narrative. In the pursuit of these aims Kalhana 
was led in the first place to assess the worth of the older chro- 
niclers. Suvrata’s poem, he says, though a successful summary of 
the older extensive chronicles and famous on that account, suffers 
from ‘misplaced learning*: Kshemendra*s poem, though the 
work of a poet, has no single part free from mistakes. In the 
next place Kalhana was led to utilise, not only the eleven older 
chronicles and the Nilamata as aforesaid, but also a group of four 
additional sources. These consisted, of (i) inscriptions recording 
the consecration of temples {pratishthasasanas), (2) those recording 
grants of land etc. [vastus asanas)^ (3) laudatory inscriptions 
{prasastipattas) and (4) written texts {sastras). From the first 
source Kalhana doubtless obtained much of his detailed and exact 
data about the foundations of temples and other sacred buildings, 
the consecration of images and so forth. Tlie second source (of 
which a specific instance is quoted in V 397-98) doubtless 
accounts for his minute descriptions of donations of land to 
Brahmanas (agraharas) and similar endowments. Of the third 
source he quotes or refers to two specific instances (I 344 and 
V 352). The fourth source is represented by his quotations 
from miscellaneous works bearing upon the history of Kashmir. 
Thus he quotes in one place (IV 635-37) the satirical verses of 
aggrieved Brahmanas against the tyrant Jayapida in their kavyas 
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and works oE grammar. RcEerence is made elsewhere (IV 705) 
to a historical poem called the Bhavanabhyudaya composed by 
the poet Sahkuka. Besides the above sources explicitly mention- 
ed by Kalhana, internal evidence proves him to have utilised 
the valuable information from coins and even from the living 
traditions and folklore. In his narrative of contemporary history 
he utilized the evidence of eye-witnesses like that of his father 
for the reign of King Harsha. In the above brief survey, it 
will be noticed, the author includes both original sources in the 
shape of chronicles, inscriptions, coins, monuments and the 
evidence of eye-witnesses, as well as secondary authorities like 
popular satires and the living historical traditions. This is as 
cimprehensive a list as could reasonably be expected of a writer 
in Kalhana’s position, who had of course no access to the official 
documents and the foreign notices of his country’s history. 

Two periods of Kashmir History^ 

I. * Ancient period* 

Though Kalhana himself is hardly aware of this difference, 
his treatment of Kashmirian history naturally divides itself into 
two well-marked periods. These are, firstly, ‘the ancient’ or the 
semi-legendary times (from the beginning to the end of the so- 
called Gonandlya dynasty), and secondly, ‘the modern’ or the 
historical period (from the beginning of the Karkota dynasty to 
Kalhana’s own times). 

From the introductory verses of Kalhana’s work (49-56) we 
may safely conclude that he took over from his predecessors the 
traditional synchronism of the Rrst Kashmir rulers with the Kaura- 
vas and Pandavas as the starting-point of his chronology. But 
instead of dating back the Bharata War, as was done by some of 
his predecessors, to the end of Dvapara and the beginning of the 
Kali age, he placed Yudhishthira’s coronation on the authority of 
Varahaniihira’s Brhatsarnhita in 2526 ante $aka era or 633 Kali 
era. This led him to vindicate against the older authors just 
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quoted the aggregate of 2268 years for the reigns of the early 
kings from the beginning to the end of the Gonandlya dynasty 
(Book 1). What great pains Kalhana took to justify this tradi- 
tional figure is proved by his elaborate calculations. The sum of 
2268 years, he says (I 50 ff.), added to the 653 years commen- 
cing from the beginning of the Kali era to Gonanda’s accession 
and the 1328 years for the duration of all reigns described in 
the subsequent books (Books II-VIll), gives 4249 of the Laukika 
era or loyo year of the Saka era, which, as the chronicler 
tells us, is the exact date of commencement of his work. 
Two other chronological aggregates mentioned by Kalhana 
(I 53-54) are 2330 years counted from the accession of Gonanda 
III to his own time and 1266 years for the reigns of the 32 lost 
kings. Against Kalhana’s date of the first king Gonanda I 
Stein has argued that it was “obtained by connecting a semi- 
mythical king of the Purana tradition with a purely legendary 
event of the Great Indian Epic and its imaginary chronology.” 
The aggregate of 2268 years has been objected to by the same 
scholar as it relates to a single dynasty of which 32 kings had 
already been ‘lost* to early tradicion and that of 2330 years has 
been held to be avowedly based on the rough calculation of the 
reign-periods fron Gonanda III to Kalhana*s own date. These 
arguments by themselves do not appear to us to be quite con- 
ducive. To take an analogous case, the date 733 B. C,, with 
which Roman history begins, is connected with an almost similar 
legendary event in the life-time of an equally semi-mythical king. 
As for the second argument, there is nothing inherently impro- 
bable in the number and total duration of the most ancient reigns 
being handed down by genuine tradition, while the names of 
the individual kings were forgotten. The third argument is 
disproved by the fact that Kalhana’s rough total of reigns des- 
cribed in Books II-VIII (viz. 1328 years) corresponds closely 
enough, according to Stein’s own showing, to the actual* figure 
(viz. 1329 years, 3 months and 28 days) obtained by adding up 
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the recorded individual reign-periods. In other respects Stein’s 
criticism of Kalhana’s early chronology appears to us to be just 
and proper. Kalhana’s figures for individual reigns give an 
average of more than forty-eight years for the first three dynasties 
and those of forty-eight years for the first, thirty-two for the 
second and fifty-nine for the third dynasty. The patent absurdity 
of such high figures is proved by contrast with the average of 
less than eleven years for the kings of the historical period (Books 
IV-VIII). The absurdity of Kalhana’s early chronology reaches 
its height in the case of King Ranaditya (Book II) immediately 
preceding his first historical dynasty, who is credited with a 
reign of not less than three hundred years. In the case of six 
early kings of the ancient period, whose chronology is ascertain- 
able from the independent evidence of inscriptions and coins, 
Stein’s careful examination has proved the discrepancy between 
the actual dates and Kalhana’s assumed dates to range from four 
or five to twelve centuries. The kings are Asoka (3rd c. B.C.), 
Kanishka (ist c. A. D.). Mihirakula (firsr half of 6th c. A.D.), 
Toramana (5th c. A.D.), Pravarasena II (6th c. A.D.) and two 
White Hun rulers Khiiigila and Lahkhana (5th or 6th c. A.D.) 
for whom Kalhana’s dates would work up repcctivcly to consider- 
ably 1 182 B.C., shortly 1182 B.C., 704-634 B.C., 
end of ist c. A D., 250-214 B.C. and 209-222 A.D.® 

Coming to Kalhana’s narrative of ‘the ancient period^ we find 
it hardly more satisfactory than bis early chronology. Thus of 
fifty-two ‘lost* but partially recovered kings the first four are 
admittedly borrowed by him from the Ntlamata^ an authority 
on the ancient hieratic lore of the land, but of no historical worth. 
The legend of the Ntlamata is narrated in the form of the answer 
of the sage Vaisampayana to his interlocutor King Janamejaya 
as to why no Kashmirian king took part in the Great War, 
although the land of Kashmir is “the chief of those situated on 

6 For the criticism of Kalhana’s chronology vide Stein, vol. I, 
Introduction, pp. 61-66. 
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this earth”. The author’s object is evidently to glorify the land 
of Kashmir and to connect its early history with the legends of 
the Mahabharata. The blank of thirty-five ‘lost’ kings which 
Kalhana leaves immediately after the four rulers of the Gonanda 
group is only important as showing how imaginative Muslim 
chroniclers of later times sought to fill it up with a curious jumble 
of Hindu and Muhammadan royal names. As regards the follow- 
ing eight royal names borrowed by Kalhana from Helaraja the 
kings are remembered, apart from conventional descriptions, in 
connection with their supposed foundations of towns, temples, 
monasteries and the like and in one case with the construction 
of a canal. From the identity of initial consonants of the royal 
names and the buildings, it has been suspected that the connec- 
tion of the kings with their foundations is based merely on 
popular tradition. The names themselves, for aught that we 
know, might be the creations of popular etymology. Of the 
next five kings of the ‘lost’ group taken over by Kalhana from 
Chhavillakara through Padmamihita three at least, Asoka, 
Kanishka and Hushka (Huvishka), are known from other sources 
as historical personages. Asoka is, rightly enough, described 
as a pious Buddhist and some of his foundations of stHfas and 
viharai are mentioned, we do not know on what authority, by 
the chronicler. As regards Kalhana’s story of Asoka ’s benefac- 
tions to the ^aiva shrine of Vijayesvara and his building of Sivitc 
temples, Stein argues that it is fully in keeping with Asoka’s 
known attitude towards other great religious systems. We, 
however, think that the chronicler’s account of Asoka’s propitia- 
tion of Siva Bhutesa for obtaining a son for exterminating the 
mUchchhas is inconsistent with the spirit of the dharma inculcated 
in his edicts, while his alleged Saiva foundations altogether lack 
confirmation and are indeed improbable for such an early dace. 
Kalhana’s genealogy of Asoka, as Stein has shown, is quite 
fanciful, for he makes the king the son of Sachinara and the 
great-grandson of Sakuni. Evidently the Kashmirian tradition of 
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the great Maurya had clouded his genuine history with a mass of 
fiction. Kalhana^s mention ot the buildings of towns, viharas and 
chaityas by the “Turushka** (really Kushan) kings and of the 
possession of the greater part of the land by the Buddhists 
in their time appears to be quite authentic. The date ot 
these kings given in the year 150 of the Nirvana era and 
the mention of Nagarjuna as their Kashmirian contemporary 
have been held by Stein to have been borrowed directly 
from Buddhist traditions. Of the other kings ot Chhavdla- 
kara*s list, such marvellous stories are told as clearly belong 
to the domain of legend and folklore. Among these is Jalaiika, 
son of Asoka, described as a great conqueror who cleared the 
land of mlechchhas and establishing settlers from the con- 
quered countries, gave the kingdom its first complete system ot 
administration. To this group also belongs Abhimanyu I in 
whose reign a pious Brahman is said through favour of Nllaraja 
to have brought about the deliverance of the land from ‘the 
intolerable plague of Bauddhas’ — a legend borrowed entirely, as 
Stein has shown, from the story in the Nllamata describing the 
deliverance of the kingdom from the plague of Pisachas, 

When we turn to Kalhana’s first connected account (Book 
1 » 185^0 ^ royal dynasty (that of Gonanda III), wc find only 

Kin ^-5 

two of thclii’ sufficiently attested by independent evidence. Tliese 
are the Ephthalite or White Hun rulers Mihirakula (known from 
his inscriptions and coins as well as from notices of the Chinese 
pdgriins) and Khihkhda-Narendtadiiya (identified with the Deva 
SahiKhingilaoi a unique silver coin). Kalhana’s picturesque stories 
of the cruelties of Mihirakula, who is described as a second God of 
Death, as a royal Vetala and as a slayer of three crores of human 
beings, are in full accord with the version of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Thsang. The story of Mihirakula’s expedition to Ceylon, 
according to Stein, is probably a reminiscence of the king’s 
distant wars. A “tenacious popular tradition” quoted by the 
chronicler attributes to Mihirakula after all his cruelties in 
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Aryadesa the restoration in Kashmir o£ pious observances which 
had greatly suffered through barbarian irruptions. The same 
tradition credits him with grant of lands to Gandhara Brahmans 
as his atonement at the time of his voluntary self-immolation. 
Stein thinks the last tradition to have a truly historical basis in 
view of Mihirakula’s known close connection with Gandhara. 
The story cf the king’s foundation of Sivite shrines is in full 
accord with the Saiva emblems and legends of his coins^ 

In Kalhana’s narrative of the dynasties of his Books II and 
III the marvellous clement still preponderates, although we have 
undoubted fragments of genuine historical tradition mixed up 
with the same. We read of Samdhlmitra-Aryadeva, a king’s 
minister, who was first put to death by his wicked master but 
was miraculously restored to life, and who afterwards reigned as 
an ascetic on the throne till his voluntary abdication. Of another 
king, Meghavahana, such marvellous stories arc told that the 
chronicler confesses (III 94) his embarrassment in recording “acts 
which cannot be believed by the common people.” These include 
a career of universal conquest (digvijaya) in course of which tlie 
king is said to have received the -submission of Vibhishana, the 
demon-king of Ceylon! “While he ruled”, we are told (III 81) 
with characteristic poetical hyperbole, “animals were not killed by 
wicked creatures, neither in the waters by otters and other 
(aquatic animals), nor in the thickets by lions and other (wild 
beasts), nor in the air by eagles and other (birds of prey)”. We 
are next introduced to a Prince Toramana ^lescribed as an unlucky 
pretender who spent his whole life in prison for his presumption 

7 The list of 52 ‘lost king* in Kalhana’s woi«c is made up as follo- 
ws : — 4 (borrowed from Nilamata) (left blanks + 8 borrowed from 
Hclaraja)-i-5 (borrowed from Chhavillakar.i) On the legendary discourse 
between Vaisampayana and ]anamejaya vide Nilamata (K de Vrees’s ed. 
pp. 1-3). A critical account of the kings of Book I in the Rajatarahgini 
is given by Stein Vol. 1, Introd. pp. 72-80. If we accept Mihirakula’s 
identity with the Huria king of Gandhara described by the Chinese 
ambassador Sung-Yun, c. 520 A.D. and with Gollas, king of the •White 
Huns mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleustes, c 535 A.D., we shall find a 
partial corroboration of Kalhana’s account in two contemporary sources. 
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in issuing coins during the lifetime of his brother king Hiranya. 
But this Toramana, to judge from his abundant issue of copper 
coins bearing for the first time the distinctive type of Hindu 
Kashmirian coinage, was undoubtedly a powerful conqueror. In 
fact he was evidently identical with the famous Ephthalite 
ruler of that name who is known to have ruled North-Western 
India at the end of the 5th century. We are next told of a poet 
Matrigupta who through romantic devotion won the favour of 
the celebrated Harsha Vikramaditya, ruler of UjjayinI and 
conqueror of the 5 akas, and who was afterwards sent by his 
master to rule Kashmir. Quotations from a poet Matrigupta 
occur in the works of Kashmirian authors like the Anchityavicha^ 
racharcha of Ksheniendra and the Subhashitavali of Vallabhadcva, 
but no independent evidence exists of his rule in Kashmir. 
Pravarasena I, alleged to be the son of Toramana, is credited by 
Kalhana with a successful expedition as far as the Easrern Ocean 
on the one side and Surashtra on the Western Ocean on the 
other. On the other hand, Stein has thought Kalhana’s pointed 
reference to Kashmir being ‘subject to Harsha and other foreign 
kings’ at the beginning of this period to be a clear indication of 
foreign conquest. Again, the several traditions relating to the 
pious foundations of several kings and queens of this period 
appear to have had a historical character. As Stein points out, 
one of these foundations, the Amfitabhavana vihara, said to have 
been built for foreign Bhikshus by Amritaprabha, queen of the 
semi-mythical Meghavahana, is mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Ou-k’ong. Equally genuine seems to be the tradition 
of Matrigupta’s patronage of the poet Mentha, author of the 
lost poem the Hayagrlvabadha. Two other kings of Kalhana’s 
list are known from the independent evidence of coins. The 
rare gold and silver coins of Pravarasena II show a close connec- 
tion on the one liand with the Kashmirian Toramana coins, and 
on the other hand with the coinage of the Kidara Kushans, the 
successors of the Great Kushans in Gandhara after the 5th 
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century. The ocher king Lahkhana-Narendraditya is probably 
identical with Raja Lahkhana Udayaditya of a unique silver 
coin. Lastly, we have to note with Stein that Kalhana’s account 
of the building of Pravarapura by Pravarasena II as his new 
capital is attested not only by the surviving tradition, but also 
by the evidence of the Chinese annals and the pilgrim Hiuen 
Thsang.® 


II. *The Modern Period^ 

In the narrative of Kalhana, ‘the modern* or the historical 
period dawns with the rise of the K^kota dynasty in the early 
part of the yth century A.D. (Book IV), and comes into full 
bloom with the advent of the Utpala dynasty in 855-56 A.D. 
(Book V), Of the Karkota kings, Duilabhavardhana, Pracapa- 
ditya II, Lalitaditya and Jayapida (Vinayaditya) are known 
from their coins. Kings Chandrapida, Lalitaditya (Muktapida) 
and probably also Durlabhavardhana, are likewise mentioned in 
the valuable Chinese annals. Kmg Chippatajayaplda (otherwise 
called Brihaspati) is mentioned as liis patron by the poet Raja- 
naka Ratnakara in his Haravijaya poem. By checking Kalhana’s 
dates for Chandrapida and MuktSpIda with those from the 
Chinese annals and by considering Kalhana*s account of the 
synchronism of the poet Ratnakara with King Avantivar- 
man of the Utpala dynasty, Stein has found it necessary to 
rectify Kalhana s chronology with the addition of twenty-five 
years. The above correction necessarily 'applies to Kalhana’s 
first recorded precise date, namely 3889 Laukika Era (813-14 
A.D.) for the death of Chippatajayaplda above-mentioned. This 
part of Kalhana’s narrative is remarkable for his long and detailed 
account of the reign of king Lalitaditya Muktapida. Of the 
series of conquests attributed to this greatest of the ancient 

8 For a critical account of the kings of Books II-III in Kalhana’s 
work, vide Stein, Vol. I, Introd. pp. 80-87, 
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Kashmirian kings, some are rendered certain not only by intrinsic 
probabilty, but also by the external evidence. Thus we may 
well believe with the chronicler that the king extended his 
authority over the lower hills to the north o£ the Punjab com- 
prising Jalamdhara and Lohara and probably also a few Sahi 
principalities along the upper course of the Indus. The account of 
the defeat of Yasovarman of Kanauj, the patron of Bhavabhuti and 
Vakpatiraja, may be equally true to fact. Equally historical may be 
the account of Lalitadityis victories over the Tuhkharas (Turks of 
Badakhshan and the Upper Oxus valley), the Bhauttas or Tibetans 
(against whom the Kashmirian king is known from Chinese 
annals to have sought the support of the Emperor), and lastly the 
Daradas (or Dards still inhabiting the mountainous regions im- 
mediately to the north and north-east of Kashmir). The author’s 
further desciption of his hero’s victorious march into Rajputana, 
Gujarat and the Deccan, which has generally been dismissed as 
pure Ection, has recently been sought to be based on fact. 
On the other hand the hero’s alleged victories over the 
Uctarakutus (“the hyperborean paradise” of the Indian Epics) 
and the Strlrajya (“the land of the amazons”) in the north 
are clearly unhistorical. Kalhana further reproduces in all serious- 
ness some of the popular legends which had gathered around this 
King Arthur or Emperor Charlemagne of Kashmirian history, 
including a legend (IV 277-306) which Alberuni tells of king 
Kanishka. Jayapida, LalitSditya’s grandson and almost as great a 
hero of Kashmirian popular legend, is credited no doubt justly 
with patronage of a number of scholars about whom we shall speak 
later on. Probably as authentic is the account of Jayapida’s revival 
of Mahabhashya studies in his own country, and his foundation 
of Jayapura as a new capital. The lurid picture of Jayapida’s 
tyranny in his later years and the strong Brahmanical reaction 
following therefrom also bears the stamp of truth. On the other 
hand Ihe stories of the hero’s wanderings in the land of an 
imaginary king of Pundravardhana and of his wars with a king of 
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Nepal and one of “the eastern regions*^ otherwise unknown to 
history as well as of his conquest of “the land of the Amazons”, 
have little or no relation to historical truth®. 

From the time of Avantivarman (8556-883 A. D.), founder 
of the Utpala dynasty, Kalhana gives for each reign the initial 
and closing dates recorded in years, months and days of the 
Laukika era which, as Biihler was the first to show, began in 
Kali Samvat 25 expired, i.e. 3076-75 B. C. The accuracy of 
these dates has not yet been disproved by independent evidence. 
Again, the scries of successive kings from Sankaravarman, son of 
Avantivarman, onwards is corroborated by the unimpeachable 
evidence of coins. It has therefore rightly been concluded that 
the truly historical period of Kashmirian history begins with the 
Utpala dynasty above mentioned. That the tendency to embellish 
the historical narrative with poetical hyperbole persisted even 
to these times may be judged from Kalhana’s record (V 136-155) 
of Sankaravarman’s foreign expeditions. These were undertaken, 
if we arc to believe the chronicler, to revive the tradition of 
“conquest of the world.’’ The king we arc told, issued from 
“the Gate” of Kashmir with nine lakhs of foot-soldiers, although 


9 Stein’s critical account oE the kings in Book IV of Kalhana’s woik 
is given in Vol. I, hitrod, pp 87-97. Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 27. Part I, 1951, pp. 43-60, H. Goetz 
ingeniously argues contra Stein in favour of the authenticity of Kalhana’s 
account of Lalitaditya’s victorious campaigns in Rajputana, Gujarat, 
Kathiawad and the Deccan. This view has been cautiously followed by 
Dr* R. C. Majumdar in chap. X (pp. I34-35)' of the work The Classical 
Age {The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. Ill), When 
Stein {op, cit, p. 99) complains of the absence of all historical details in 
Kalhana’s account, he ignores the chronicler’s inclusion among Lalita- 
ditya’s adversaries of a Karnata princess Ratta who is said to have ruled 
'like Durga’ over Dakshinapatha and is specially praised for making the 
roads over the Vindhyas (evidently on her northern frontier) “adequate 
and free from obstacles”. It is difficult to understand why Stein (Book 
IV i53«) following Wilson suggested the identification of the Vindhyas 
here mentioned with the Eastern Ghats.* On the coins of Durlabhavar- 
dhana etc. vide (a) V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the •Indian 
Museum, p. 268; (b) R. C. Kak, Handbook to the Archaeological and 
Numismatic Sections of the Sir Pratap Singh Mnsfum, Svinagat, p. 135, 
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‘‘the country had through the action oE time became reduced 
in population and wealth.” From the chtonicier’s subse(]uent des« 
cription it has rightly been inEcrrcd by Stein that the king’s warlike 
operations were confined to the lower hills north oE the Punjab 
and that even these were attended with slight success. For the 
half-century preceding his own times, Kalhana’s narrative has the 
advantage oE drawing upon the statements of eye-witnesses. 
Referring to the execution of four young princes by king Harsha 
Kalhana quotes (VII 1066) the impressions of aged men in his 
own time who “let flow showers of tears while relating their 
story”. In connection with the same reign he quotes (VII 1123- 
2^) verses sung by wandering poets (kavichRranas) ridiculing 
the folly o£ the king in seeking the hand of the Queen 
oE Vikramaditya VI of the Chalukya dynasty of the Deccan. 
Kalhana’s minute account of the last years of Harsha’s reign must 
have been largely based on the statements of contemporaries like 
his own father Cliahpaka who held the high office of ‘lord 
ot the gate’ at the time and a cook who was the sole 
surviving eye-witness of the tragedy of the king’s death. 
Coming to the reign of Bhikshachara, Kalhana quotes (VIII 917) 
the evidence of eye-witnesses about the valour of the king’s rival 
Sussala in “the wonderful battle” near Parnotsa.*® 

It will be seen from the above that not to speak of the ancient 
timesi the historical period alone in Kalhana’s chronicle extends 
over five centuries. To the above we may add that Kalhana 
justifies the claim that’ he makes in one of his introductory verses 
(I. 2i) of writing a well-arranged work, “The River of Kings” 
(Rajatarangini), in fact, is divided into eight “waves”, (tarangas), of 
very unequal size it is true, each dealing with a single dynasty or a 
pair of them. Thus Book I consisting of 373 verses deals with the 
reigns of the *‘lost” fifty-two kings and their immediate successors 

I o' On the beginning of the historical period in Kashmir, vide Stein, 
Vol. I, Introd, p. 97 . For criticism of Kalhana’s account of Sankaravaf- 
man’s expedition vide ibid, p, 99. 
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of the Gonandlya dynasty. Book II (171 verses) is concerned 
with some isolated reigns. In Book III (530 verses) we have 
an account of the restored Gonandlya dynasty. Book IV (720 
verses) is occupied with the Karko^ dynasty and Book V (483 
verses) with the Ucpala dynasty. Book VI (368 verses) has for 
its theme the dynasties of Yasaskara and Parvagupta. Book VII 
(1732 verses) is concerned with the first Lohara dynasty and Book 
VIII (34^9 verses), the last and the longest of all, deals with the 
second Lohara dynasty down to the chronicler’s own time.^- 

Contents of Kalhana's chronicle : — 

(<*) Political history, court scandals etc. 

As a historical composition, the “River of Kings” is not 
confined in its scope to what is called political history, but is a 
work of varied contents. Especially in the last two Books which 
deal with recent and contemporary history the author gives us, 
as is natural under the circumstances, vivid accounts of the royal 
court including details of the royal family, the successive appoint- 
ments to the principal administrative offizes as well as court 
intrigues and scandals. As regards the last point, we may men- 
tion that revolting Stories of debauchery are recorded of a number 
of evil Kings such as Chakravarman (V 352ff.), Kshemagupta 
(VI 158!!.), and Kalasa (VII 2921!.). What is quite extrordinary 
is that lapses from the Brahmanical moral or social code are 
industriously reported even of admittedly able rulers like Queen 
Didda (VI 189, ibid 321-22) and king Yasaskara (VI 69(1.) 
as well as of other characters who did not play any important 
part on the historical stage. These facts would seem to illustrate 
the completeness— unapproached by the chronicle of any other 
part of India — with which the pictures of court life have been 
handed down by the Kashmir chronicler. We may further cake 

• 

11 The chronological and genealogical tables of the Kashmirian 
dynasties are given by Stein, Vol. I. Introd, pp. 134*45. 
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them to illustrate the freedom which the authors of historical 
kavyas, could, if they chose, enjoy in recording the uglier aspects 
of their heroes’ characters. 

(b) Administration 

The Rajatarangint, however, is far from being a mere political 
history or Court-Gazetteer. With his father occupying a high 
office (chat of ‘Lord of the Gate’) under King Harsha, Kalhana 
could not but feel interested in the past and present administra- 
tion of his native land. In his First Book (I 118-120) we find 
him making a notable attempt to trace the development of 
administrative 'institutions in his home-land in the dim past. 
Even before Jalauka (one of the 52 ‘lost’ kings) when the king- 
dom according to the chronicler, had not attained its proper 
development in wealth, judicial administration {vyavahara) and 
the like, it was reputed to have possessed a staff of seven officials. 
These were the Dharmadhyaksha (Judge), the Dhanadhyaksha 
('^^evenue Superintendent’), the Koshadhyaksha (‘Treasurer’), the 
Chamiipati (‘Army Commander), the Data (Envoy), the Purohita 
(Chaplain) and the Daivajna (‘Astrologer’). Jalauka who is 
credited with clearing the land of Mlechchhas and settling people 
of the four castes from Kanyakubja and other conquered 
countries, is said to have created eighteen offices ‘in accordance 
with traditional usage.’ Coming to historical times, Kalhana 
ascribes (IV 141-43) a further expansion of the official organisa- 
tion to Laliraditya whd is said to have created by the side of the 
eighteen older offices the five new offices (or rather titles) begin- 
ning with the word Chief {mahan). These were the posts called 
mahifratthara, mahdsandbivigraha, mahasvasala, mahdbhandagara 
and mahasadhanabhaga. Further evidence of the complex 
bureaucratic organisation is found in connexion with the author’s 
incidental references to a number of administrative posts in later 
times. Some of these offices like those of the Nagarddhikrita or 
Nagaradhifa (‘City Prefect’), the Pratihara (‘Chamberlain’), the 
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Dandanayaka (‘Prefect of Police?’) and the Rajasthahiya (‘Chief 
Justice’?) had their counterparts in other parts of India. Common 
to both also was the office of Akshapatala (Accounts Office), 
though the Ekdngas of the Rajatarangim, forming a kind of 
military police attached to the same, are not traceable elsewhere. 
Other offices like those of the Pdddgra (apparently concerned with 
the collection of the revenue), the Dvdrapati (‘Lord of the Gate’, 
i.e. commander of the frontier passes), the Mandalesa (‘Governor’), 
the Kampanesa (‘Commander-in-chief’) and the Sarvadhikarin 
(‘Prime Minister’) seem more or less to be peculiar to Kashmir. 

In the branch of judicial administration, we find a number 
of rulers in Kalhana’s long record of kings and dynasties being 
credited with a high sense of justice and exceptional sagacity in 
the decision of difficult law-suits. Kalhana delights in telling 
anecdotes of these rules, which no doubt were sufficiently impres- 
sive to be handed down to his own times by authentic tradition. 
To confine ourselves to the historical period, we may begin with 
the anecdote (IV 55 ff.) of king Chandrapida and the tanner, 
which illustrates the former’s anxiety to do justice to the meanest 
of his subjects. In the course of this story the king is made to 
utter the following noble words illustrative of his high sense of 
duty. “If we, who arc to look after right and wrong, do unlaw- 
ful acts, who should proceed by the right path?” The same 
king’s desire to do justice even at the risk of his life is illustrated 
by the following anecdote (IV 82 ff.) of a Brahmana’s wife bereft 
of her husband by the witchcraft of an ’envious Brahmana and 
seeking redress from the ruler. Of the Brahmana king Yasaskara 
(939-948 A.D.) two stories are told (VI 14 ff.) illustrative of his 
Solomon-like wisdom in the decision of difficult law-suits. Even 
of so recent a king as Uchchala (i loi-i 1 1 1 A.D.) Kalhana records 
(Vill 1 23 ff.) a similar judgment in a difficult suit between a 
depositor and a fraudulent merchant. On the other hand Kalhana 
had only too many occasions, as we shall sec presently, to refer 
to the violations of justice by evil rulers. 
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In the coutse of his long and detailed narrative of the history 
of his native land Kalhana from time to time throws light upon the 
administration of the finances. Of the seven offices which, 
according to Kalhana’s authorities, existed even before king 
Jalauka, two were certainly concerned with revenue administra' 
cion. These were the offices of the Dhanadhyaksa and the 
Kosadhyaksa above mentioned. Of the four new offices said to 
have been created by Lalitaditya, one, viz. the Mahdbhdndagara 
(Superintendent of the royal store-house) was evidently charged 
with collection of the royal revenue. Probably the first authentic 
fact in the revenue history of Kashmir is the reference (IV 620 
ff.) to the cruel exactions (including the appropriation of the whole 
harvest for three years and confiscation of the endowed lands or Agra- 
barasol Brahmanas) perpetrated by Jayapida who was, according 
to Kalhana, the first Kashmirian king to be ruled by the kdyastbas 
(officials). We find also in the same reign the earliest reference 
(IV 589) to the creation of special funds (Ganjas) for which 
separate revenues were assigned, and which were worked by 
se*parace officers. A later king, 5 ahkaravarman (883-902 A,D.), 
according to Kalhana (V 167), established two revenue offices 
namely the Attapatibbdga (‘the share of the lord of the market’) 
and the Gribakritya (‘domestic affairs’). The former evidently 
was entrusted with the collection of the royal market dues, which 
can be traced back to the Arthasdstra. The latter, which was 
in charge of one treasurer and five secretaries (V 177). was 
cnirustcd with raising.the revenue, as later references (V 176, 
Vll ii!|28 etc.) indicate, from manipulation of weights and 
measures, from fines on villagers, from fees levied on domestic 
occasions and so forth. Sahkaravarman’s exactions extended 
(V 167-176) to spoliations of temple-properties and temple-cor- 
porations {farsbad) as well as systematic levy of forced labour and 
other imposts from the villagers. As the author ruefully 
complains (V 179.181), the result of the king’s measures was 
that the kdyastbas, 'those sons of slaves’, alone rose in power. 
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while the learned lost all respect and the kings their royal 
dignity. Thus, as the author writes severely in his concluding 
judgment (V 1 78), “This foolish [ruler] accepted [residence in] 
hell for himself, in order to beneBt by his sinful acts future kings 
or the functionaries.** Coming to later reigns, Kalhana refers 
(VI 136) to Bnancial exactions under king Parvagupta (949-930 
A.D.). During the regency of Queen Didda a low-born upstart 
holding the office of head of the treasury created a new revenue 
office and certain new imposts (VI 266). A later king, SaihgrS- 
maraja (1003-1028 A.D.) is spoken of (VII no) as Beecing his 
subjects. King Ananta (1028-1063 A.D.) is mentioned (VII 
14^, 147, 189-94) not only as wasting his revenue on his 
favourites, but also as planning the sacrilegous destruction of 
divine images. In the same reign a wicked minister is said 
(VII 203) to have introduced an impost of 1/12, while his good 
successor is said (VII 211-212) to have abolished the royal 
privilege of marking the gold according to quality and price, in 
order to remove the chance of oppression by later kings. King 
Kalasa (1063-1089 A.D.), Ananta’a son and successor, is 
mentioned (VII 367) as raising a loan from rich persons, when 
marching against his father. Among Kalasa’s wicked acts 
immediately before his death are mentioned (VII 696-97) his 
sacrilegous destruction of some divine images and conBscation of 
properties of those who died without issue. These exactions 
were out-done by Kalasa’s son Harsha (1089-1101 A.D.) who 
carried out a wholesale spoliation of temple-properties as well as 
deBlement and destruction of divine images, and thus earned for 
himself the opprobrious epithet of ‘the Turushka’ (VII 1095). 
In connection with these exactions the tyrant is said (VII 1091; 

1 103-04) to have created a number of new offices like those of 
the Devotfatananayaka (‘prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images’) and the Arthanayaka ('prefect of property’). In the 
reign of Kalhana’s contemporary king Jayasiihha an unfuly 
Pamara is said (VIII, 2010) after imprisoning the king’s officers 
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to have, 'collected the customs at the watch-station and had his 
own name stamped in red lead on the wares as if he were the 
king*. This illustrates a method of receiving payment of tolls 
which has its antecedent in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Reference is 
made (VIII, 1428) in the same reign to exactions of taxes on 
various auspicious occasions. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown by Kalhana on municipal 
administration in his own time. To the credit of a bravo who 
had earned the office of City Prefect by a political murder at the 
king’s bidding, Kalhana records (Vlll 3334 H) that this officer 
first remedied the long-standing abuses such as the disuse of cash 
in commercial transactions and the imposition of fines on 
householders for moral lapses of married women. But afterwards 
the same official punished many persons on the plea that they 
had received dancing girls in their households as married wives. 

A unique interest belongs to the enlightened reign of 
Avantivarman (855/6-883 A.D.) because of the extensive drain- 
age and irrigation works constructed under the king’s orders by 
an officer of untutored genius called Suyya. The land of Kashmir, 
says the chronicler in introducing his account (V 84-121), was 
always liable to devastating floods of the Mahapadma (Volur) lake 
and the many streams. Volunteering his services for preventing 
this calamity, Suyya by a very simple but ingenious contrivance 
deepened the bed of the Vitasta (Jhelam) at its two ends (the 
village Nandaka in Madavarajya and the gorge Yakshadaraor ‘the 
demon’s cleft’ in Kramarajya), cleaned the river-bed at its bottom 
after constructing a temporary stone dam, constructed new 
beds for the river at all threatened points and built protective stone 
embankments for seven yojanas (nearly 42 miles) along the river 
bank (apparently up its course above the Volur lake). With his 
usual topographic accuracy Kalhana tells us hew Suyya in the 
course qf these operations shifted the junction of the Vitasta and 
the Sindhu from its old to its existing position. On the land 
raised from the water by Suyya’s efforts he founded many villages 
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protected by circular dykes. These measures were followed up 
by the construction of extensive irrigation-works according to 
strictly technical processes described by the chronicler. Well 
might the enthusiastic author, steeped in Brahmanical lore, appraise 
Suyya's achievement in a single birth as equalling that of God 
Vishnu in his four incarnations of Varaha, Parasurama, Rama* 
chandra and Krishna. With his usual appreciation of concrete 
facts the author concludes by quoting the resulting fall in the 
price of rice, the staple produce of the valley. Formerly the 
average price of one khari of rice was 200 dinnaras in good years and 
as high as 1050 dinnaras in times of famine. But it was reduced 
to 36 dinnaras after Suyya’s construction.^’ 

(c) Pious foundations, buildings of cities and 
charitable endowments. 

With characteristic antiquarian zeal Kalhana records from the 
earliest times (those of the lost 52 kings) down to his own time 
innumerable foundations of temples and the like by pious kings, 
queens, ministers and other official's, and their wives. While the 
oldest references probably rest on popular tradition alone, those > 
from the Karkota dynasty onwards have undoubtedly a historical 
basis. In one interesting passage (Vlll 2414) Kalhana singles 
out Didda among queens and Sussala (wife of Jayasiihha’s minister 
Rilhana) among ministers’ wives as occupying the foremost rank 
for their numerous religious foundations. Foremost among the 
builders of towns and their shrines are the kings Pravarasena II 
(and half of the 6th century), Lalitaditya (ist half of the 8th 
century) and Avantivarman (855/6—883 A.D.). The first is 
credited with the construction of Pravarapura (on the site of 
modern Srinagar) with its shrines of Vishnu Jayasvamin and Siva 

12 For refs, to administrative posts vide Stein, Vol. II, Index, s. v. 
dharmadhyaksha, dhanadhyaksha, koshadhyaksha etc. A historical .account 
of the revenue system in Ancient Kashmir based upon Kalhana is given 
by the present writer in his work Hindu Revenue System pp. 2^9-52. On 
Suyya’s engineering operations vide Stein’s Notes on Y 83, 87, 103. 
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Parvaresvara. The second builc the magnihcent Martanda temple 
and the great city of Parihasapura with its splendid temples of 
Vishnu Muktakesava, Parihasakesava and Govardhanadhara as well 
as the equally famous Buddhist Rijavihara and a colossal Buddha 
image. The third built the city of Avantipura with its temples 
of Vishnu Avantisvamin and 3 iva Avantisvara. 

G)nnected with the above are Kalhana’s references to the 
creation of charitable endowments of various sorts by a number 
of royal and other donors. From the time of the lost 52 kings 
onwards Kalhana records numerous instances of the grant of 
land-endowments (agarharas) and hospices (mathas) by the kings, 
queens, high officials and their wives and so forth. As regards 
other endowments of a similar nature, king Narendraditya I 
(Khihkhila) is said (I to have founded a permanent endow 
ment (akshayinl) for the feeding of Brahmanas. Of the saintly 
queen of Tunjina I we are told (II 38) that she established a 
hospice (saitra) ’where multitudes of indigent people coming from 
all parts receive food even at the present day.’ A later king, Rana* 
ditya I, is said (III 461) to have established a hospital {arogyasala) 
for the healing of sick people. Coming to historical times, a 
minister of king Jayaptda is mentioned (IV 494) as the author 
of a charity foundation {bhaktasala), while the 'foremost Kayastha* 
of king Ananta’s time is said (VII 149) to have built a matha 
for the blind (andhamatha\ King Yasaskara is credited (VI 87) 
with the foundation of a matha "for students from Aryadesa who 
were devoting themselves to the acquisition of knowledge.” 
Among the greedy and oppressive officials of king Sussala’s reign 
Kalhana singles out (VIII 570-71) a Kayastha who created a per- 
manent endowment for the distribution of food {aviebchhinna- 
sattra) for giving relief to famine-stricken people from various 
foreign lands. Of the minister Rilhana’s wife Sussala- above- 
mentioned we are told (VIII 2416) that she constructed all 
kinds of pious works such as water-svheels, vrells and halls for 
students* 
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It spfcaks much for Kalhana’s honesty as a historian that he 
faithfully records the pious foundations of admittedly bad rulers 
and ministers. To take one conspicuous instance, he mentions, 
though as an example of the inscrutability of the human mind, 
the foundation of a ^aiva shrine by Mihirakula, a monster of 
cruelty. From the latter’s tainted hands we are told (1 305*^) 
agraharas were received by Brahnianas from Gandhara “resembling 
himself in their habits and verily themselves the lowest of the 
twice-born.” As the instance just quoted shows, Kalhana has no 
praise for pious acts proceeding from such tainted sources. Especi- 
ally bitter is his denunciation of those evil rulers of the ‘modern* 
period who despoiled foundations of previous kings for benchting 
their own. Thus in denouncing the tyrant Sahkaravarman for 
building his town out of the spoils of Lalitaditya’s capital of 
Parihasapura, he speaks (V 1 60) with bitter satire of the ‘poets 
and kings of these modern times’ who ‘augment their own work 
by plundering the poems or the property of others.’ Describing 
the erection of a Saiva temple by Kshemagupta out of the spoils 
of a famous Buddhist vihara and other decayed temples, Kalhana 
comments severely (Vi 174) upon the folly of those who feel 
elated in robbing the property of others, but are ignorant of 
the same fate overtaking their own constructions. When speaking 
of the pious foundation of a prince of his own time, Kalhana says 
with bitter irony (VllI 335 1)^ “This pure-minded man, though 
he wat one of our time, did not proceed to plunder other founda- 
tions and to make grants of the property .of poor people.” On the 
other hand Kalhana expresses (VII 122) his appreciation of the 
good sense of Sathgramaraja who did not establish even a drink- 
ing^place on the ground that ‘the wealth he owned was unlawfully 
acquired.’** 

13 On Kalhana’s refs, to building of temples etc., vide Stein, Vol. I, 
Introd, pp. 84-85, 92, 97 ; Vol. II Index, s. v. agrabirs and math*. To 
the above we may add the notices in ASR, I 9 i 4 *^ 5 > 19^^* ^ 7 > ^'^‘1 ^he 
work entitled The Ajneient Monuments in Kashmir by. Ramchandra Kak, 

pp. 118-25, *3**35* * 4 ^* 49 - 
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(J) References to scholars and foets 

As a scholar and poet, it was quite natural for Kalhana to be 
interested in the growth of learning in his land and the lives and 
fortunes of his fellow-poets. According to a tradition recorded 
by him (I iy6) Chandragomin and other scholars acting under 
the orders of king Abhimanyu 1 (one of the lost kings) revived 
the study of the Mahabhdshya which had fallen into disuse 
tlirough the absence of teachers and texts. A similar claim is 
made (IV 488) evidently cn more authentic grounds on behalf 
of king JayapTda. Turning to another point, we find Kalhana 
mentioning (II, 16) a great poet Chandaka, the author of a 
remarkable but unnamed play, as being the contemporary of king 
Tunjina I. Coming to the historical period, king Jayapida is said 
(IV, 489 ff.) to have achieved enduring fame for his scholarship, 
while he is said to have bestowed his patronage upon the gram- 
marian Kshira (probably identical with the well-known Amarakosa 
commentator), the Bhatta Udbhata (author of a famous work on 
rhetoric called Alafnkdrasdra-safngraha) and the poet Damodara- 
gupta (author of the Kuttariimata). King Avantivarman is praised 
(V 33 ff.) for his patronage of the poets Anandavardhana (author 
of the well-known work called the Dhvanyaloka) and Ratnakara 
(known to be the author of the Haravijaya poem). The brilliant 
and accomplished Harsha in the early and glorious part of his 
reign is said (VII 934-37) to have been such a lavish patron of 
scholars that Bilhana, the Kashmirian poet, enjoying high favour 
of the contemporary* Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI, thought 
even his great splendour a deception. On the other hand 
Kalhana does not fail to mention a number of wicked kings 
who earned infamy by ignoring men of letters. Under the 
tyrant ^ahkaravarman, we ate told, (V 204-206) poets like 
Bhallata had to lead the meanest existence while a load-carrier 
drew a pay of 2000 dtnnaras. As the chronicler exclaims 
in* indignant language, this boorish king 'who did not 
speak the language of the gods but used vulgar speech Bt foe 
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drunkards* proved by his act his descent troni a family of 
spirit- distillers.^^ 


(e) Military affairs 

Nothing in the Rajatarangim is more surprising than Kalhana’s 
accurate and minute descriptions of military operations forming a 
considerable portion of the troubled history of Kashmir during 
later times. Again and again the author gives us details of the 
routes of armies (including the distances and the seasons) which 
Stein’s industrious research has proved to fit in exactly with facts. 
What, however, constitutes his unique meric among the authors 
of historical Kavyas is that he gives technical details of the 
marches, battles and sieges, befitting a truly military historian. 
To take a few instances, Kalhana strongly criticises (VII 48 ff.) 
through the mouth of 'the illustrious Sahi Trilochanapala’ (of the 
Hindu Sahlya dynasty) the rashness and incompetence of his 
Kashmirian ally T unga (the minister of king Sarhgramaraja) in 
the fight against ‘Hammira’, 'the leader of the Turushka army’ 
(i. e. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna). Noticing that Tuhga ‘gave’ 
no thought to night-watches, the posting of scouts, to military 
exercises and other (preparations) proper for an attack’, the Sahi 
urged him, but in vain, to take up his position on the scarp of a 
hill till he had become familiar with 'the Turushka warfare.’ The 
rejection of this wise advice led to the utter rout of the confede- 
rate host, with the result that it ‘brought about the descent of 
the Turushkas on the whole surface of the eyth.’ Again, when 
speaking (VII 968 ff.) of an expedition against the hill-state of 
Rajapurl in Harsha’s reign, Kalhana carefully notes how the royal 
army delayed on the route ‘fearing the heat of the Ashadha 
month’, and he mentions how at last success followed from the 
royal commander’s ingenious contrivance of throwing burning 

14 The ref. (I 1 76) to revival of study of the MahabhSshya follows 
the reading and tr. of Stein in preference to those of Kielhorn. 
{I A V 107), 
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arrows smeared with vegetable oil which made the enemy credit 
him with the possession o£ ‘the weapon of fire’. In connection 
with the siege of Srinagar by the rebellious Damaras in Sussala’s 
reign, Kalhana’s minute description (VllI 729 ff.) enables us to 
understand how the city was invested by different bodies of rebels 
from the south (on the bank of the Kshiptika stream), the north 
(by way of Amaresvara) and the east (on the Maliasarit stream). 
The roads were kept in uproar with the troops marching out 
with music, with the return of the wounded, with the flight of 
.routed soldiers and so forth. The king whose courageous defence 
of the capital is highly praised by the chronicler, personally 
arranged for the treatment of the wounded, and encouraged his 
troops with the gift of ‘marching allowances, gratuities and 
medicines’. The rebels attacking from the east, being no match 
for the king’s strong cavalry, marched by a narrow path along 
the embankment across the marshes lining the north of the (Dal) 
lake. “As they were strong in archers, they came off best in the 
fight in the narrow embankment across the lake”. The king, 
disheartened by the treachery and mutiny of his troops and dis- 
affection of his subjects, left the capital for the family stronghold 
of Lohara by a circuitous route which Stein very aptly explains 
by a reference to the advanced season. The date of the king’s 
flight is given as 'the 6th day of the dark half of Margasiras in 
theyearof theLaukika era 4196’ (i.c. November 13th, 1120 A. D.) 
Equally admirable is Kalhana’s detailed account (VIII 1076 ff.) 
of the fresh siege of Srinagar by the rebels in 1122 A, D., the 
year following Sussala’s restoration. Even more impressive is 
Kalhana’s account (VIII 2305 ff.) of the siege and capture of the 
rebel stronghold of Sirahsila situated in a most inhospitable terri- 
tory on the north-west frontier by king Jayasithha’s forces in 
1140 A. D. Not only is the site of the castle (cf. VIII 2492 
whe];e it is said to be situated between the Sindhu river and the 
streams of the Madhumatl and the MuktasrI) as well as the 
peculiar shape of its hill (cf. VIII 2328 where it is said to be 
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'narrow below where ic projects into the stream and with a long 
stretched ridge’) described with the author’s usual accuracy, but 
also the physical and climatic conditions of the country around 
are clearly indicated (cf. VIII 2510-11 where reference is made 
to its ‘trees of darkness’ and its ‘terrible’ winter owing to the 
heavy snowfall). These data have enabled Stein to identify the 
site with the Ganes Ghat! ridge situated on the Kishangahgi 
about 2)4 miles below the ancient shrine of Saradi now called 
Sardi. Kalhana’s detailed account of the preparations for the siege 
made by the royal forces has been shown by Stein to be in com- 
plete agreement with the physical and climatic conditions of the 
site. The ‘Lord of the Gate’ Udaya, as we learn from the 
chronicler, posted himself at the Dranga or frontier watch-station, 
which has been identified by Stein with the little village of the 
same name ‘situated on the direct route from the Uttar fargana 
to the Sarada Tlrtha (Sardi) on the Kishangahgi’. Stein explains 
this by reference to the strategic importance of the village which, 
being the meeting place of several valleys extending down from' 
the water-shed to the Kishangahgi, forms an excellent position 
for preventing the enemy’s retreat -into Kashmir proper. The 
other royal general Dhanya built rows of wooden huts for the 
besieging forces on the bank of the Madhumati. This step, 
according to Stein, was most necessary, as the Kishangahgi valley 
has sufEcient level ground only near Sirdi above which the land 
is almost uninhabitable for a considerable, distance, while the 
climate owing to the heavy rain and snowfall and the extensive 
forests and numerous neighbouring snowy peaks is even colder 
than what might be expected from its elevation of 6500 ft. above 
sea-level. The king, Kalhana continues, sent his generals immense 
supplies, a measure which, Stein says, was rendered necessary by 
the inhospitable nature of the country around Sardi. The means 
of transport was the same oppressive system of forced labour 
which, as Stein observes, was used for the annual transport of 
stores for the Gilgit garrison until the building of the Gilgit road 
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a few years before his time. Though the royal troops bravely 
held their own for three or four months, they were unable to 
make any impression, as they neglected to cut ofE the enemy’s 
food supplies. At length they were led by the direct orders of 
the resolute king to lay a regular siege to the castle. Leaving his 
camp on the Madhiimatl bank, general Dhanya advanced to the 
main approach to the castle and built a continuous line of block- 
houses whence at night he kept up fires burning so that ‘even an 
ant could not move about without being noticed’. Dhanya 
further blocked the enemy’s access to the water by keeping boats 
constantly plying about on the river. Explaining these details 
with reference to the local topography, Stein says that the high 
ridge to the south of the castle which was its main approach and 
must have been occupied by Dhanya would enable him to cut off 
the enemy’s supplies from the neighbouring hamlets and prevent 
all exits from the fort. Again, the keeping of boats (or rather 
rafts) for preventing access to the river which flows both to the 
north and west of the castle, ‘would be practicable in the low 
water of the winter season when the siege took place by fastening 
the rafts to ropes fixed on the opposite river-bank north of the 
castle’. In the result the rebel Damara leader was so much afflic- 
ted with privations of food and drink that he surrendered two of 
the pretenders who had taken refuge with him to the royalists. 
The victorious general raised the siege and returned to the capital 
in triumph/* 

(/) Foreign relations 

Kalhana’s full and detailed narrative of reigns and dynasties 
throws valuable light from time to time upon the foreign 
relations of the kingdom during the past centuries. Making 

15 On the two sieges of Srinagar in Sussala's reign, vide Stein’s 
Notes on VIll 729/ and 10 / 6 f, The siege and capture of Siraiisila by 
JayasiThlin are described after Kalhana’s notices by Stein in his Notes on 
VIU 2507. 2509-13, 2583, and especially in Vol. II App. Note I entitled 
The Castle of Sirahsila, 
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due allowance for the author’s exaggerations we may say that the 
Kashmirian power undoubtedly reached its height in the reign of 
Lalitaditya, who indeed is credited by the chronicler (IV i^ 6 S.) 
with a victorious march all over India as well as extensive con- 
quests of fabled lands on the west and north. The independent 
evidence of the Annals of the T’ang dynasty shows how Lalita- 
ditya used both arms and diplomacy to curb the menace of the 
Tibetan power, for the Kashmirian king claimed not only to 
have won repeated victories over his northern neighbours and 
made common cause against them with a king of Central India, 
but also invited the help of a considerable Chinese force against 
the common enemy. On the other hand the author’s account of 
the foreign expeditions of Jayapida resolves itself, as Stein well 
observes into a mass of mere legendary anecdotes. The expedition 
of ^ahkaravarman, inspitc of Kalhana’s magniloquent description 
(IV 136 ff.), appears from his own account to have been confined 
to the Southern hill-states and the adjoining Punjab plain and to 
have been attended with indifferent success. But it brought 
Kashmir at any rate into contact with the powerful Hindu SaliTya 
kingdom under its first king Lalllya 5 ahi. This contact was 
renewed in the reign of Gopalavarinan (902-904 A.D.) when the 
powerful minister Prabhakaradeva (V 232-33) vanquished the 
rebellious 5 ahi of Udabhandapura (i.e. Samanta, the second Sahi 
ruler in Alberuni’s list), and bestowed the throne upon Toramana- 
Kamaluka (i.e. Kamalu, the third king in Alberuni’s list). The 
traditional connection was renewed whcsi Bhima Sahi, the next 
king of the dynasty, had his daughter’s daughter Didda married 
to king Kshemagupta, and he built a Vishnu temple in her adop- 
tive country (VI 177-78). Again when Trilochanapala the last 
independent king of the dynasty sought the help of Sathgramaraja 
against the forces of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, the minister 
Tufiga marched out (VII 47!!.) with a large army, but shared in 
the disastrous defeat which, to quote Kalhana’s words, ‘brought 
about the descent of the Turushkas on the whole surface of the 
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earth’ (VII 70). Ordinarily, however, the political relations, 
friendly or hostile, of Kashmir were cofined to the petty hill- 
states on its frontiers. Among the more important of such states 
were the kingdoms of Kashthavata (modern Kistwar on the upper 
Chinab) and Champa (modern Chamba on the upper Ravi), the 
hill- states of the Darvabhisara (the lower and middle hills between 
the Chinab and the Jliehim) including above all Rajapuri' (modern 
Rajauri) and Lohara (modern Loharin on the north-west of Rajauri), 
the kingdom of Urasa (modern Hazara district between the 
Jhelum and the Indus), Daradadesa or the territory of the Darads 
on the upper Kisliangahga, and the territory of the Bhauttas (or 
Tibetans) comprising as early as in Chinese times the tracts of 
Baltistan and Ladakh. Of these states Rajapuri, no doubt because 
of its situation on the most direct route to the Punjab, was often 
brought into close relations with Kashmir. From the loth century 
onwards Rajapuri was practically an independent state, though 
the Kashmir rulers (asKalhana tells us) frequently sent expeditions 
intg the country. The adjoining hill-state of Lohara was intimately 
connected with Kashmir from the beginning of the iith century 
when a branch of its ruling family ascended the Kashmir throne. 
Subsequently this branch succeeded also to Lohara which became 
the family stronghold of the Kashmirian kings and as such played 
a conspicuous part in the history of the kingdom.^® 

(g) Famine, flood and fire, and their economic consequences 

With his characteristic passion for facts Kalhana has several 

times recorded careful derails of natural calamities that overtook 

his native land in the past. Already in the reign of Tunjina I, 

one of the ancient kings, we hear (II 17-54) of a great famine 

which was relieved by the noble-hearted king and his saintly queen. 

Coming down to the historical period, Kalhana mentions (V 270- 

16 On the foreign relations of Kashmir vide Stein, vol. I, Introd. 
Pp. 95* The relations of the frontier hill-States with Kashmir arc 

described by Stein with full refs, in his Memoir on the Ancient Geo- 
graph y of Kashmir (Vol II, Chap. IV, Section I) 
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78) a dreadful famine, resulting from a devastating flood, to have 
taken place in 917-18 A.D. during the misrule of the tyrant 
Partha and his wicked ministers. The chronicler vividly illustrates 
the resulting rise in prices by saying that 1 khan of rice sold for 
1000 dtnnaras. In the reign of Abhimanyu 1 (958-972 A.D.) 
a great conflagration broke out at Srinagar, of which the extent is 
carefully noted by the chronicler (cf. VI 1 90-1 91 where the fire is 
said to have started from near the Tuhgcsvara market and spread 
as. far as Bhikshukiparaka near the shrine of Vishnu Vardhanasva- 
min and destroyed the great buildings within the limits of 
‘Vetala’s measuring-line*). A great famine caused, as before, by 
a flood swept over the country in 1099-1100 A.D. (VII 1219 ff.), 
when king Harsha was oppressing his subjects and a plague was 
raging. The cumulative effect of the people’s sufferings is well 
described by the author in the following words: **On this land 
which suffered wounds, as it were, of the king’s infliction there 
fell also another series of calamities which were like caustics 
thrown (on those wounds)” (VII 1216). What terrible havoc, was 
caused by this outbreak is illustrated by Kalhana with reference 
to the famine prices of some principal commodities. These arc 
given as 500 dtnnaras for i khdrl of rice, i dinnara for 2 falas of 
grape juice and 6 dtnnaras for i fala of wool. *Of salt, pepper, 
assafoetida and other articles it was difficult even lo hear the name’. 
In ‘the terrible year of the Laukika era 4199’ i.e. 1123-24 A.D., 
when Sussala was besieged in his capital by the rebellious DSmaras, 
a great fire was started by them which reduced the whole city to 
ashes. With his usual care for detail Kalhana records the extent of 
thisawful calamity (cf. VIII 1169 and 1171-72 where we arc told 
chat the Arc started in the Kashthila quarter and then spread to 
Makshikasvamin and Indradevibhavana Vihara). This was follow- 
ed by a terrible famine of which the effects are described by the 
chronicler with grim vividness (VIII 1206 

17 Kalhana*s refs, to the famine prices of commodities in 1099-1100 
AD. are studied by Stein in Vol. II, App. Note H, entitled The term 
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(h) Miscellaneous affairs 

Kalhana*s interest in tlic past history of liis native land is not 
confined to the affairs of finance and justice, pious constructions, 
peace and war. Among king Kalasa’s good acts during the latter 
part of his reign is mentioned (VII 606) the king’s introduction 
of a taste for choral songs [updngaglta) and a careful selection of 
female dances ‘as customary in other lands’. The accomplished 
Harsha in the early part of his reign is said to have introduced 
into his court (VII 921 ff.) gorgeous fashions of dress and orna- 
ment, and adopted a new coin-type borrowed from the gold coinage 
of Karnata. 


( 1 ) Military usurpation of power 

In the course of his work Kalhana has occasion to describe 
the terrible evils of the usurpation of power by the military forces 
of the Crown. For nearly 30 years (904-36 A.D.) an organised 
Jbody of foot-soldiers called Tantrins was so powerful as to make 
and unmake kings at their will in the fashion of the Praetorian 
Guard of the Roman Empire in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. The kings who were in the service of the Tantrins 
ousted one another ‘like village officials’ by offering greater and 
greater bribes. As the chronicler writes (V 266) with patriotic 
grief and shame, “In this land, the rulers of which had 
conquered Kanyakubja and other (countries), the kings (now) 
maintained themseUes by giving bills of exchange of the 
Tantrins.” It was during this period that the kingdom was 
overtaken by the severe famine of 917-18 A.D. to which 
reference has been made above. The callous indifference shown 
by the evil kings and their ministers is condemned by the 
chronicler in burning words of contrast with the good old 

Dinndra and the Monetary System of Kashmir. Stein’s calculations of 
these prices work up to 960 dinndras for i khdri of grape juice, and 11520 
dinndras for i khdri of wool. 
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times: “Thus demons of kings led to destruction at that time 

those subjects who had been dear to Tuhjina [I] , Chandrapida 
and other protectors of the people** (V 278). The series of short 
inglorious reigns during this time is compared by the chronicler 
(y ^79) bubbles produced in the water by a down- 

pour of rain on a dull day*. The evil lives of licentious queens 
(V 281-286) who competed for the favour of powerful 
ministers completed the sombre picture. When at last the 
power of the Tantrins was broken by a great victory won by king 
Chakravarman in 936 A.D.» the chronicler could exultingly say 
(V 33^'4 d) that the victor had like a great snake destroyed 
those evil Tantrins who had like cruel snake-charmers reduced 
princes ‘deserving of respect, unapproachable and of great 
descent’ to helplessness and had wantonly exposed them to 
public shame. 


(j) Feudal anarchy 

A potent source of misrule in Kashmir in later times was the 
rise to power of the Damaras, the landholding barons, great and 
small. Already during the reign of king Avantivarman, reference 
is made to a powerful member of this class who rendered himself 
obnoxious by plundering temple endowments and was deservedly 
put to death in a summary fashion by the king’s faithful 
minister Sura. It was with the help of Damaras, as Kalhana 
informs us, that Chakravarman won his great victory over the 
Tantrins to which reference has been made jtist now. From the 
accession of the Lohara dynasty in 1003 A.D. Kalhana’s 
narrative shows how the Damaras acquired such military and 
political influence as to become an unending danger to the royal 
authority. Harsha made a notable attempt to exterminate this 
turbulent class, but the attempt cost him his throne and his life. 
The succeeding reigns down to Kalhana’s own time form almost 
a continuous record of struggle between the central authority and 
the Damaras, or else between the different sections of the Damaras 
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themselves, that were aided by the rise oE successive pretenders. 
We shall see later how Kalhana’s painful experience of the habi- 
tual lawlessness of the Damaras coloured his judgment of this 
class as a whole.^** 


Kalhanas character-sketches 

In the wide range and variety of its historical characters 
Kalhana’s work is without a rival in the whole body of oiir 
ancient historical literature. From the commencement of the 
historical period of his land the throng of characters — kings, 
cjueens, ministers and other officials, territorial nobles, courtiers, 
parasites, pretenders — that fills the stage of Kalhana’s narrative, 
appears before us in the stark reality of their actual lives and 
performances. There is throughout no trace of the conventional 
praise or blame such as is dictated by the masters of rhetoric for 
the authors of artificial poetry. We propose to illustrate this 
point by giving a brief retrospect of the period from the beginning 
ot the Utpala dynasty onwards- Avantivarman, the founder of 
the dynasty, is presented before us as an able ruler, generous 
towards his subjects (V i8), affectionate towards his relations 
and followers (V 42) as well as lavish in his pious foundations 
(V 23 //.). A pretty anecdote recorded about him (V 17) 
proves him to be above royal conventions and formalities. The 
king was served with equal zeal and ability (V. 63) by his 
minister Sura who is praised likewise (V 33 //.) for his patronage 
of learning and his pious foundations. An anecdote told of him 
fuithcr illustrates his deep loyalty to the king and his strict 
justice awarded without respect for rank or personal relations. 
This relates to the story of his summary execution of a powerful 
Damara, his own favourite, who had roused the king’s displeasure 
by plunder of temple property. The chronicler tells a touching 

18 • On the above vide Stein, Vol, II, App. Note G, The Damaras, 
To Stein belongs the credit of first clearly explaining tiic significance of 
this term. 
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story (V 43 and i 24) relating how the king, although a Vaish- 
nava, acted as a Saiva out oi deference to his Saiva minister, but 
at the approach of death confessed with folded hands his Vaishnava 
faith to his minister. The illustrious Suyya who shed lustre on the 
reign by his construction of extensive drainage and irrigation works 
is fittingly praised by the chronicler for his uncanny skill (cf. V 
102 : He made the different streams, with their waves, which are 
like the quivering tongues of snakes, move about according to his 
will just as a conjurer does with the snakes’). He is also men- 
tioned (V 120) for his grant of a village called after his own 
name to the Brahmnnas. ^ankaravarman, son and successor of 
Avantivarman, at first won fame as a conqueror and builder, but 
afterwards turned into a cruel oppressor of his subjects. Great 
point is given to the author’s condemnation of the tyrant by an 
imaginary remonstrance put into the mouth of the noble-hearted 
Prince Gopalavarman to which the king replies in a brutally cynical 
speech ending with the words (V 202): “You yourself should 
grant me today this one boon. May you not after ascending tlie 
throne oppress your subjects even more !” Under the weak suc- 
cessors of Gopalavarman the kingdom fell a prey to the Tantrins, 
the Praetorian Guard of Kashmirian history, to whom reference 
has been made above. Chakravarman who crushed the power of 
the Tantrins by a great victory made himself infamous by raising 
a Chandala woman to the rank of Chief Queen and making her 
relatives and followers his ministers and favourites (cf. V 391 : 
“Robbers as ministers, a Svapaka woman ‘'as queen, Svapakas as 
friends: What wonders were left for king Chakravarman to 

achieve?’). The baseness of the ministers who with a few honour- 
able exceptions stooped to flatter the upstarts and of the degraded 
Brahmanas who accepted agraharas from the sinful king is justly 
condemned (V 389-393; 403) by Kalhana. The author’s injured 
Brahmanical pride manifests itself in indignant denunciation of the 
presumption of the Chandala Queen in entering divine temples (V 
397.398). When the king at length was justly murdered by 
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some Damaras, Kalliana could say that ‘the wicked lover of the 
Svapaki’ was ‘killed by robbers like a dog’ (V 413). His succes- 
sor was ‘the evil ruler resembling a demon’, justly called the ‘mad 
Avanti’. . The evil deeds of ‘this most degraded of kings’ inclu- 
ded indulgence in coarse buffooneries, the brutal murder of his 
father and other relatives, and atrocious cruelties towards women 
and labourers (V 414-48). 

Yasaskara who was elected to the throne by a Brahmana as- 
sembly after the extinction oE the Utpala dynasty is described by 
Kalhana as a king of great wisdom, ability and justice whose rule 
was an unmixed blessing to his subjects (VI 6-13). With some 
inconsistency however, the same king is elsewhere (VI 70 f.) 
stigmatised for amassing riches, for treachery in getting rid of 
Tantcins and for private vices. Kalhana describes with moving 
pathos the sad end of this king who, afflicted with a painful 
disease and retiring to a sacred spot to die, was deserted by most 
of his followers, was robbed by some others and was at length 
poisoned by those who were anxious to seize the kingdom. 
Among other characters of this period we may mention the vil- 
lainous and scheming minister Parvagupta, born in a humble 
writer’s family but filled with the unholy ambition of seizing the 
throne on seeing ‘kings who were like worms’ ever since the rise 
of the Tantrins to power ^V 421). Instigating the tyrant ‘the 
mad Avanti’ to destroy his own family, Parvagupta deceived even 
the good king Yasaskara into giving him a high office and repayed 
his benefactor by robbing him on his death-bed (VI 102-3; 1 1 1). 
Parvagupta found his opportunity after the accession of the child- 
king Samgramadeva, Yasaskara’s son and successor, when he 
quickly seized the supreme power and assumed royal honours. 
Failing to destroy the child by witchcraft, he suddenly attacked 
the palace, and killed the king, and seized the throne (VI 121- 
125). Other base acts recorded of him by the chronicler, included 
his pandering to Avanti’s buffooneries and cruelties (V 420 ff.) 
and lusting though in vain, for a noble-minded queen of Yasaskara 
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(VI 138'iili^). In che following half-century the most outstand* 
ing figure of Kashmirian history was Didda, Queen of Parvagupta’s 
son and successor Kshemagupta. Descended on her mother’s 
side from the illustrious $ahi dynasty of Udabhandapura, she 
gained complete ascendancy over her worthless husband, after 
whose death she ruled successively as regent for her son and 
three grandsons and at length by her own right. Cruel 
and self-indulgent, with a strong touch of feminine incon- 
sistency ( cf. VI 193: ‘The king’s mother and guardian, 
confused in her mind and listening to every body after 
woman’s wont, did not reflect what was true and what not”), 
of a nature intensely suspicious, not too proud to conciliate 
disaffected Damaras (cf. VI 282 : “The Queen, fearing a 
rebellion, disregarded the shame of humiliation and exerted 
herself to appease them. How can those who are absorbed 
by selfishness have a sense of honour?”), with an insatiable 
thirst for power, she was yet gifted with high political and 
diplomatic talents, with capacity for firm action (cf. VI 236-38 
where she is said to have exterminated ‘those treacherous ministers 
who during sixty years from the year of the Laukika era 3977» 
had robbed sixteen kings from king Gopalavarman to Abhimanyu 
of their dignity, lives and riches’), with a short spell of pious 
devotion towards deities and tender regard for her subject’s 
welfare (cf. VI 293, “From that time forward the wealth which 
she had acquired by evil acts became purified through her 
astonishing deeds of piety’'; VI 297: “Irom the time that he 
had roused in her the priceless affection for her people and she 
had abandoned her evil ways, the Queen became esteemed by 
everyone”). Among Didda's ministers may be mentioned Phalgu- 
na, a faithful counsellor of Yasaskara and Kshemagupta, ‘who 
out'shone all by his counsel, courage, energy and other good 
qualities’ (VI 199), and having nobly sought refuge (rom.the 
Queen’s unjust persecutions in voluntary exile, returned to her 
service at her call and served her faithfully till his death. Even 
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the Queen felt such respect for his character that she concealed 
her cruelty and malignity till his death, after which she ‘commit- 
ted hundredfold excesses by open misconduct’ (VI 314). An 
equally attractive and still more honourable character was ‘the 
faithful Naravahana, the best of ministers’ (VI 260), who again 
and again proved his loyalty and valour by singly fighting the 
rebels, but was at last driven to commit suicide by the Queen’s 
unjust suspicions. His sad end is said by the chronicler (VI 2y8) 
to be befitting a man with a high sense of honour. Less attractive 
is the figure of Yasodhara who deserted the rebels to accept the 
office of Commander-in'Chief from the Queen, and afterwards 
going over to the enemy’s side, was captured and justly punished 
by his infuriated sovereign (VI 218 ff.). Of a decidedly evil 
type are the ministers Rakka and Sindhu who poisoned the 
Queen’s ears against her most faithful servants (VI 233; 267), 
Sindhu’s brother Bhuyya, on the other hand, is praised by the 
chronicler for encouraging the Queen in her pious acts and 
rousing in her ‘the priceless affection for her people.’ 

Sathgramaraja, who ascended the Kashmir throne by Didda’s 
nomination and became the founder of the Lohara dynasty, is 
described by the chronicler as indolent and pleasure-loving and 
yet of sufficient spirit to resent the domination of the all-powerful 
minister Tuhga (VII 72). The king disgraced himself by caus- 
ing the assassination of Tuhga by base treachery and by conferring 
offices on wicked and incapable men after the latter’s death. 
Tuhga who was the son of a Khasa villager from the neighbour- 
ing territory of Parnotsa and was raised by Didda’s favour to the 
high office of Prime-Minister, is described by Kalhana as a man 
of great courage and judgment which failed him in his unfamiliar 
warfare with Hammira (Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna) and after- 
wards in his choice of low-born favourities like the Kdyasthas 
Bhadresvara and Chandramukha to high offices. Hariraja son of 
Satfigramaraja who enjoyed a short reign of only 22 days is 
warmly praised by the chronicler for the efficiency and goodness 
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of his rule (VII 129: “He whose orders were never infringed 
cleared the land of thieves and prohibited the closing of door in 
the market-street at night”). On the other hand the Queen- mother 
Srllekha is justly blamed by the chronicler for her licentious character 
and her unnatural thirst for power (VII 123 ff. and 133 ff.). 
Kalhana’s description of Ananta, son and successor of Hariraja, 
shows us a king possessing high courage in Bghring rebellious 
Oamaras and tender solicitude for his faithful troops (VII 156 /.), 
but wasteful and extravagant ‘like one born on the throne’ (VII 
i 88 f.) Towards the end of his long reign he fell com- 
pletely under the influence cf his Queen Suryamatl. She at first 
led him to a virtuous life (cf. VII 201 : “Wise Anantadeva 
surpassed even the munis by his devotion to Siva, his vows, 
bathings, liberality, morals and other virtues”), and brought him 
the services of the wise and faithful minister Haladhara and the 
latter’s valiant nephew Bimba (VII 208/.). But the same Queen 
afterwards induced the king against the advice of his wise minis- 
ters to abdicate the throne in favour of their unworthy son 
Kalasa. Even when Ananta resumed the royal power, he 
neglected again and again under the evil influence of his Queen 
to chastise his son in time. Too late the king realised the bane- 
ful consequences of his submission to his wife’s will (cf. the 
reproachful words put into Atlanta’s mouth, VII ^23]^., beginning 
with the words, “Pride, honour, valour, royal dignity, power, 
intellect, riches — what is it, alas, that I have not lost by follow- 
ing my wife’s will”), and with her counterJireproaches ringing in 
his ears, sought relief in suicide. The Queen Suryamatl is 
described by Kalhana as a wise and devoted wife (cf. VII 197 
where she is stated to have redeemed out of her own savings the 
royal throne and diadem taken by a foreign merchant as a 
security for the king’s debt), and a lady of great piety (cf.VII 
i 8 off. giving a list of her pious foundations and munificent gifts 
of agraharas to Brahmanas). But all her virtues were brought to 
naught by her blind love for her unworthy son, which landed 
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both herself and the king in endless miseries and at length forced 
the latter, as told above, to find refuge in suicide. The Queen 
nobly atoned for her fault by burning herself on the funeral pyre 
of her husband amid the lamentations of her people. At the 
last tragic scene her fine womanly qualities were shown by her 
eager, though vain, wish to see her son, her sipping the water of 
the sacred Vitasta for obtaining final deliverance, her solemn curse 
against “those who have caused the fatal enmity between us two 
and our son” and, last but not nhe least, her solemn oath attesting 
to the purity of her moral character. 

King Kalasa whose reign is described by the chronicler in 
great detail, is presented as a mixture of opposites. Led by ‘the 
wretched foreigners’ and other evil associates in early youth into 
shameless debauchery (VII 273 ff) of which the evil effects were 
felt even in the king’s old age (VII 519 ff.), behaving with base 
ingratitude towards his doting parents (VII 366 ff.), occasional 
plunderer of temple endowments (VII 570) and sacrilegous 
destroyer of divine images (VII 696), he was yet capable of 
vigilant watchfulness over state affairs (VII 507 j^.)iof establishing 
pious foundations (VII 525 ff.) and of introducing improved 
fashions of song and dance (VII 606) The very detailed 
account (VII 617 ff.) of the relations between Kalasa and his 
eldest son Prince Harsha in the years immediately preceding the 
king’s death is interesting as illustrating the mixed feelings of 
tenderness and suspicion which they entertained towards each 
other. The weak side of Kalasa’s character was shown by his 
retiring to die in the Martanda shrine, although he had been 
heretofore a worshipper of Siva and had performed tantric rites 
under the direction of gurus (cf. VII 712 ; “The pride which he 
had before shown in the instructions of his gurus was rendered 
ridiculous by such cowardly submission more befitting miserly 
wretches and the like”^*. Kalasa was fortunate enough to be 

19 In connexion with the above, Stein’s mention (VII 7i2») of 
Kalasa’s late conversion to Vaishnava worship is a slip. 
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served by a succession oE able ministers who made the king’s 
power feared and respected by the neighbouring hill rajas, eight 
of whom assembled to do him honour at his capital (VII 38^). 
Among these ministers we have to mention the valiant and 
faithful rajaputra Bijja who after serving the king with exemplary 
loyalty souglit refuge from the king’s unjust suspicion in a 
voluntary exile, the resourceful Vamana whose wonderful official 
acts were remembered even down to Kalhana’s day and who 
alone cared to perform the king’s funeral rites after his death, 
the brave Malla who won high fame by his successful invasion 
of Urasa (VII 585 ff.), the valiant but irritable Kandarpa whom 
Kalasa could only with difficulty persuade to stick to his office 
and who lived to distinguish himself by his capture of Rajapurl 
during Harsha’s reign, and being driven to exile by his ungrateful 
master was remembered by the latter with regret in the last days 
of his misery. Among the king’s parasites was the villainous 
Visavatta who first urged Harsha to kill his father (VII 617 ff.), 
and then betrayed the Prince (VII 629) and was justly executed 
by the latter after his accession. 

Kalhana describes Utkarsha, son and successor of Kalasa, as a 
mean and miserly character whose ‘only daily occupation was to 
inspect the hoards of the treasury and to weigh them’ (VII 756), 
and who thereby earned the just reprobation of his own step- 
mothers and his brother as well as all respectable citizens (Vll 
758-760; 773-74)« Among his ministers was the cruel but faith- 
ful Nonaka who advised Harsha’s executkui (as he had done in 
the last reign), and afterwards upbraided the king for his folly in 
disregarding his advice (VII 782 ff.). After Utkarsha’s death 
Nonaka was imprisoned and executed by Harsha who however 
regretted the death of *a man of a large mind and devoted to his 
master’ (VII 890). 

For sheer mixture of contradictory qualities the character of 
Harsha, Utkarsha’s elder brother and successor, stands unrivalled. 
In an eloquent passage (VII 868 ff.) prefacing the account of the 
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reign, Kalhana describes the incomprehensible character of this 
king which was quite unlike that of other kings dealt with by 
him. The story of king Harsha, he explains, ‘has seen the rise of 
all enterprises and yet tells of all failures’, 'brings to light all 
kinds of settled plans and yet shows the absence of all policy’, 
'displays an excessive assertion of the ruling power and yet has 
witnessed excessive disregard of orders’, ‘tells of excessive abun- 
dance of liberality and of equally excessive persistence in conGsea- 
tion’, ‘gives delight by an abundant display of compassion and 
shocks by the superabundance of murders’, ‘is rendered ch.irming 
by the redundance of poius works and soiled by the superabun- 
dance of sins’, ‘is attractive on all sides and yet repulsive, worthy 
of praise and deserving of blame.’ Even as a Prince, Harsha is 
described (VII 609-611) as ‘possessed of exceptional powers, 
‘knowing all languages,’ ‘a good poet in all tongues,’ ‘a depository 
of all learning,’ who patronised distinguished men from other 
lands. Elsewhere (VII 942) he is mentioned as the author of 
songs of such tender pathos that they were appreciated even dur- 
ing Kalhana’s lifetime. That these encomiums were well deserv- 
ed is proved by the almost similar terms in which the contempo- 
rary Kashmirian poet Bilhana writes of Harsha in the Vikraman- 
kacharita, Kalhana describes in striking language Harsha’s ex- 
traordinary physical frame and commanding presence (VII ^74- 
8y8) as well as the splendour and brilliance of the king’s court 
(Vll 881 ff,). We are expressly told that Harsha introduced new 
and elegant fashions of* dress and ornament (Vll 921 ff.), and 
that be borrowed a coin-type from the Deccan. The author also 
speaks (Vll 934 (f .) of Harsha’s lavish patronage of men of learn- 
ing which made even Bilhana enjoying the splendid patronage of 
the contemporary Chalukya king sigh for his favour. But such 
high praise was not to be bestowed upon the king for long. With 
well-deserved severity Kalhana exposes (VII 1001 ff.) the per- 
versity of the king who led by evil counsellors drove his valiant 
and faithful G)mmander-in-Chief K.nndarpa into exile, who exe- 
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cutcd a number of young princes without any cause, whose 
wholesale confiscation of temple treasures and destruction of divine 
images earned for him the designation of a Turushka, who not 
content with his accumulated treasures oppressed the people with 
imposts of all kinds. Other acts of folly mentioned (VII 1120 ff.) 
by Kalhana (which, as he himself says, would appear incredible 
to posterity) included an unholy passion for the beautiful 
Chalukya Queen, the worship of slave-girls posing as goddesses 
and so forth. His want of moral sense ‘as befitted the son of 
king Kalasa’ was exhibited (VII 1147 ff.) ^7 liberties he 

took with his step-mothers and sisters, his partaking of pig’s flesh 
etc. The king’s cowardice was conspicuously displayed in his 
failure to take two successive fortresses, while his morbid cruelty 
was shown by his imposing heavy fines upon the people already 
afflicted with plague, flood and famine, and still more by his fero- 
cious persecution of Damaras. Well might the chronicler state that 
some demon had descended in the form of Harsha 'to destroy this 
land hallowed by gods, tirthas and rishis' (VII 1 243). The chronicler 
goes on to mention some of the king’s peculiar habits including 

‘cruelty, excessive conduct, meanness and pleasure in doing 

# 

things which befitted the god oE death’, which were 'like those 
oE a goblin’. 

The author’s moving account oE the last days o£ Idarsha, 
which is one oE the master-pieces oE historical description, gives 
us in studiously simple language the picture oE a king whom an 
unending series oE misEortunes had bereEt oE all resolution and 
wisdom and even oE personal courage (cf. VII 1454: “His wisdom, 
bold resolution and decision vanished all at once in his misEor- 
tunc, when the time oE his ruin had approached”) and the tragedy 
of whose fail was redeemed only by his tender affection for his 
noble son Bhoja, his belated remorse for the wrong done to his 
subjects and his loyal servants in former years, and last b,ut not 
the least, the heroism which he displayed at the time of his death. 
Kalhana tells us how Harsha surrounded by his foes and deserted 
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by most of his troops neglected the wise advice of his few faithful 
ministers to retire to the family strong-hold of Lohara (VII 1386 
ff.), how he failed to muster up courage to seek his own death 
(VII 1407), how at the sight of the awful tragedy of his queens 
and princesses burning themselves in the royal palace after his 
own defeat at the city bridge-head he continued muttering to 
himself an ancient verse (“The fire which has risen from the burn- 
ing pains of the subjects does not go out until it has consumed 
the king’s race, fortune and life’* VII 15^1), how he made his 
last faithful minister Clianpaka leave his side in a vain quest for 
his departed son (VII 1587), how when deserted even by the 
rajapHtras and denied shelter in every house of note in the capital 
he failed to remember a faithful Damara who alone had kept 
faithful ‘like a true wife never turning the eyes cowards anyone 
else’ (VII 1630-31), how when he heard the news of the death 
of his well-beloved son he in his misery fancied that he saw the 
son ‘as a child with his limbs adorned with strings of pearls and 
resting on his own breast (VII 1675), how he gently upbraided 
his faithful attendant who reminded him of the selfish indifference 
of his subjects in a speech of ineffable tenderness for his lost son 
(cf. VII 1687: “It I myself after hearing that my son, the life 
of my life, is dead, yet remain here as if all were right, how can 
anyone else be blamed for showing indifference?’ ), and how at 
the last moment, finding himself surrounded by his toes to whom 
he had been basely betrayed, he sold his life dearly, showing 
even at the end the magnanimity worthy of a great prince (VII 
1702 and 1705 ff.). Ac the close of his narrative Kalhana sums 
up the causes of Harsha’s failure in words which can hardly be 
regarded as adequate. For Harsha’s failure, according to the author 
(VII 1715-16), was only due to his aversion to battle, or else 
his want of independent judgment.*® 

20 Fqi* ref. to Harsha in V ikramahkacharita vide Stein*s note on VII 
609- low, in which connexion he refers to a number of verses ascribed to a 
certain Harshadeva in a number of Sanskrit anthologies. Kalhana’s ref. to 
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Of the members of Harsha’s family we may first mention the 
bold and resolute Prince Bhoja, ‘foremost of the fighters’, who re> 
pulsed Sussala’s attack on the capital (VII 1525 ff.)and afterwards 
met a heroic death in fighting against his treacherous servants (VII 
1654 ff.). Mention may also be made of the heroic Sahi and 
other Queens who burnt themselves in ‘the four>pilIared pavilion 
of the palace of a hundred gates’ when Uchchala with his Damaras 
burst into the city (VII 1579). We may, lastly, refer to 
Harsha’s bold and impetuous brother Prince Vijayamalla who help* 
ed his release from prison and accession to the throne by a timely 
rising, and who afterwards, when led into treason by the king’s 
unjust persecution, fought his way with his brave wife through 
the royal forces only to be killed by an avalanche. 

Among the king’s ministers we may first speak of the cun- 
ning city-prefect Vijayasiihha who took the decisive step in raising 
Harsha to the throne and putting Uckarsha under arrest. A very 
attractive figure is Chandrataja who justified his high descent by 
accepting the dangerous post of Commander-in-Chief which none 
else of the frightened ministers would accept in the king’s last 
desperate fight with the brothers Uchchala and Sussala. Winning 
the Brst fight and killing the enemy’s general, he afterwards 
found himself deserted by his troops, and maintaining the unequal 
combat for long, was killed in battle (VII 1499 ff.). With his 
death, as Kalhana justly observes, vanished Harsha’s last hopes. 
An equally attractive personality is Ananda who, raised to the 
position of Governor by Harsha, first distinguished himself in a 
successful Bght with Uchchala, and afterwards, being deserted by 
his troops, was captured and put to death. He was, as Kalhana 
aptly says (VII 1376), ‘the only one to purchase glory at the 
expense of his body among king Harsha’s servants who were 
characterised by treachery and timidity’. His mother, ‘one of 


Hatsha’s coin>type is supported by .the discovery of the king’s unique 
gold-coinage imitated from the Deccan models (Cunningham, Coins of 
Mediaeval India, p. 34 ). 
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those virtuous women who have borne sons worthy of praise for 
devotion to their lord's service’, found relief for grief for her only 
son in mounting the funeral pyre (VII 1 580). A touching story 
told by the chronicler (VII 1381 ff.) illustrates at once the 
mother’s strong affection for her son and proud acquiescence in 
his devotion to the State service — both befitting a Roman 
matron of the early Republican Period — and the king’s high ap- 
preciation of the son’s loyalty. Ocher attractive figures of the 
same period are the high minister Chanpaka, father of Kalhurta, 
who could be persuaded only with great difficulty by the deluded 
king to leave him (Vll 1 587), and the faithful attendant Prayaga 
who stayed with the king till the end and was killed by his side 
(VII 1622 ff.). Among the king’s evil ministers was ‘the 
wretch’ Loshtadhara who put into the king’s head the idea of 
confiscating temple treasures (VII 1080 ff.), the vile Madana 
who accepted the post of Chamberlain to the Chalukya Queen in 
efhgy (VII 1125), and the villainous Sunna, prefect of police, 
who completed along career of treachery by bringing Uchchala to 
the capital and deserting the king in his last days (VII 1597-99).*' 

From Kalhana’s account of the reign of the next king Uchchala, 
he appears before us as a shrewd, wise and energetic Prince 
devoted to the welfare of his subjects. Faced at the beginning 
of his reign with formidable difficulties which Kalhana vividly 
describes (VIII 7), he met them with ability and success. He 
conciliated his headstrong brother Sussala by crowning him as the 
king of the family possession of Lohara, while he brought the 
unruly Damaras under control by a mixture of force and diplo- 

21 When a recent writer (Ram Chandra Kak in Ancient Monuments 
of Kashmir, p. 24) compares the condition of Kashmir in the loth and 
1 1 th centuries AD. with that of Italy under Pope Alexander VI and 
Caesar.Borgias with this difference that the evil lives of the Italian Popes 
and their satellites, unlike those of the Kashmirian kings, “were at any rate 
relieved by the display of commanding talents”, he forgets the recorded 
instances (as indicated above) of noble and heroic characters as well as 
of commanding talents in Kalhana's narrative of those times. 
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macy. Kalhana quotes him (Vlli 45-^7) as taking for his 
motto two lessons, namely, accessibility to his people from morti' 
ing to evening in his palace and constant preparedness for sup- 
pressing revolts. It was no doubt in accordance with the second 
principle that he showed wonderful energy in repulsing the 
invasion of Sussala and getting rid of a number of pretenders. 
When the most formidable of his rivals Bhikshachara, son of Bhoja 
and grandson of Harsha, fled from his court to the protection of 
the distant king of Malava, Uchchala prudently concluded treaties 
with Princes on the route to prevent the pretender’s entry 
into Kashmir (VIII 231). Uchchala’s beneficent measures for the 
welfare of his subjects, carried out no doubt in accordance witit 
his first principle, are stated by the chronicler (VIII 64) to follow 
from his one great virtue, viz. indifference to wealth. A list of 
restorations of old temples and images as well as the renovation of 
the royal throne of Jayapula (VIII 77 ff.) attested to the piety 
and nobility of the king’s character. In this connection Kalhana 
quotes a celebrated judgment of the king in a difficult law-suit to 
illustrate his uncanny wisdom which he ‘must have obtained from 
the body of Seshanaga’ (VIII 122). In an earlier passage (VIll 
85 ff.) Kalhana describes with great relish the king's ‘another 
merit which stood foremost among all his virtues’, namely, his 
humiliation of the hated class of Kayasthas, those 'plagues of the 
people.’ While allowing so much praise to the king, Kalhana 
mentions (VIII 163 ff.) to his discredit, his jealousy of greatness, 
his rashness of speech, his love of sanguinary combats among his 
followers, and lastly, his arrogant and[fickle temper. In describ- 
ing the king’s last days the chronicler dwells on his fatal delusion 
in trusting himself to the company of some base conspirators who 
surprised him in his palace and killed him after a resistance 
worthy of his character. 

Of other characters of the reign we may first mention Queen 
Jayamatl of unknown origin and very questionable antecedents 
(VII 1460-62), who secured through the king’s favour ‘the rare 
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privilege oE occupying one-halE oE his throne’. As Queen she 
distinguished herselE by ‘kindness, charm oE manners, liberality, 
regard Eor virtuous people and wisdom, and helpEulncss Eor the 
needy and the distressed’ (Vill 83). She made noble use oE 
her riches by Eounding a Vihara with a Matha which she called 
alter the king’s name. Superseded in her husband’s favour by a 
younger rival, she yet burnt herself on a funeral pyre after the 
king’s tragic death (VIII 363). 

Kalhana draws a lively picture (VIII 256 ff.) of the gnng of 
conspirators who took part in Uchchala’s murder. They consisted 
of the brothers Cl|jLi(lda, Radda and so fortli, descended from a 
common soldier but filled with the ambition of seizing the throne, 
and stung to fury by the king’s insulting words and dismissal 
from their offices, tlie villainous Kayastha Sadda who put 
the idea of treason into the heads of the brothers and was 
driven to desperation by being discharged from office for 
misconduct, the noble Bhogasena, the king’s ‘best friend’, who 
being insulted by the king and taken into confidence by the 
conspirators attempted, though in vain, to convey to him a friendly 
warning and remained a passive spectator at the time of the 
murder. Kalhana takes special delight in narrating how the 
usurper Radda with his accomplices met a well-deserved death at 
tlic hinds of the avenging Damara Gargachandra (VIII 342 //.). 

Salhana the half-brother and successor of Uchchala, who was 
next raised to the throne by ‘the king-maker’, the powerful 
Damara Gargachandra, is described by Kalhana as a thoroughly 
worthless king (VIII 417). He showed his utter want of 
judgment in entrusting the important office of ‘Lord of the Gate* 
to a relative ‘fitted for assemblies of ascetics’, who ‘declared 
that he would wanl off the dangers from Sussala by muttering 
his own magic spell a hundred thousand times at his approach’ 
(VIll 422-423). The king being a ‘mere shadow’, the court 
was dependent on Garga for life and death. Salhani’s short 
inglorious reign, which resembled ‘a long evil dream’, was 
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closed by deposition at the hands of his half-brother Sussala. 
(Vm449). 

Kalhana introduces his account of the next reign by drawing 
(VIII 482 ff.) a striking comparison and contrast between the 
character of the two brothers Uchchala and Sussala. Sussala’s 
character, he says, was the same as that of his elder brother with 
some features more, and some less, strongly marked in himself. 
The contrast, which extends to minute shades of differences 
(cf. VIII 488 :: “Though their wrath was alike in appearance, 
yet that of his elder brother resembled the poison of a mad dog 
and his own that of a bee’’) is summed up by the author in the 
statement (VIII 499) that Sussala ‘surpassed his elder brother in 
all qualities excepting only liberality, disregard of wealth and easy 
accessibility’. Kalhana’s detailed account of the reign which 
falls into two equal periods divided by the short interval of 
Bhiksachara’s usurpation, bears out his somewhat partial verdict 
only in part. In the beginning of his reign Sussala is described 
as pacifying the country by a mixture of force and guile, which 
Kalhana seems to condone, applied against Gargachandra and 
other powerful subjects. In a Short time, however, he employed 
wicked Kayasthas to acquire ‘sordid gains’ which went to swell 
his hoard of treasure at the Lohara castle (VIII 560 ff.). The 
king proceeded to invite fresh troubles for himself by recklessly 
provoking the hostilities of Damaras and officers (VIII 650), 
while his ingratitude drove even his • brave and faithful 
Commander-in-Chief into disaffection (VIII 654 ff.). Defeated 
by the rebellious Damaras, the king foolishly perpetrated fresh 
cruelties which are justly censured by the chronicler (Vlll 
681). When at length the Damaras rose in revolt under the 
pretender^ Bhikshachara and defeated the royal forces, Sussala 
prudently sent his family to the ‘Lohara castle, a step which, as 
Kalhana notes (VIII 721), made possible the revival of his 
fortunes. At the beginning of the rebels’ siege of the capital, 
the king showed such wonderful heroism as to rouse the admira- 
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tion of the chronicler (cf. VIII 755 : “Though the king had 
before invaded the territories of various chiefs, yet the highest 
reward of his arm’s might was the protection of the city”). But 
the machinations of some ‘villainous Brahmanas’ and Purohitas 
of sacred places together with the desertion and mutiny of his 
troops and the indifference of his subjects at length deprived him 
of all his resolution (cf. VIII 806) and he sought safety in flight 
to Lohara. 

In ‘the wonderful battle’ near Parnotsa on the Kashmir 
frontier, which was the talk of eye-witnesses in Kalhana’s time, 
Sussala with his few troops gained a glorious victory over the 
combined Kashmirian, Khasa and Turushka forces of the pretender, 
and thus “washed off his burning disgrace for the Hrst time” (VIII 
9 1 7). After his restoration Sussala in his distrust of his countrymen 
gave his chief confidence to foreigners, thus driving, according to 
the chronicler, numbers of his adherents into the enemy’s camp. 
That this censure is a little unmerited is proved by the king’s 
reinstating a brave officer called Yasoraja (VIII 117) whom he 
had unjustly driven into exile, only to experience his treacherous 
desertion to the enemy’s side. In the following years the king, 
helped almost alone by his faithful foreigners, displayed such 
heroism in repulsing his numerous enemies as to extort high praise 
of the author (VIII 1199-1200). On one of the critical occa- 
sions the king was so much afflicted with sorrow for the 
many calamities of his people including a great fire and 
famine at Srinagar that he brought out his son from Lohara and 
crowned him king, a step which he quickly retracted. A touch- 
ing anecdote told by the chronicler during this crisis (VIII ii88ff.) 
illustrates at once the king’s sublime patriotism and a foreign 
officer’s supreme devotion to his master. Accosted by Kamaliya, 
son of Lavaraja a chief in the Takka land (Central Punjab), the king 
told him that he would do ‘to-day what king Bhijja, that proud 
grandfather of yours, did for his country’s sake in the battle with 
Hammira’ (the last terra probably stands for one of Sultan 
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Mahmud’s successors). Concluding his short and spirited address 
with words of burning patriotism, the king declared, “Is there 
any person holding a place among self-respecting men who would 
abandon his country at the end without having wetted it with 
the blood of his body just as the tiger does not leave his skin 
without having wetted it with his blood?”. When the king 
advanced to the fight, the noble Kanialiya stopped him by saying, 
“While there arc servants, it is not fit for kings to proceed in 
front”. In the last crisis of his life Sussala committed the fatal 
mistake, which the chronicler finds inexplicable in a man of such 
extraordinary vigilance (VIII 1276-78), of giving his full confidence 
to a low-born traitor who ended by killing him in the palace when 
he was completely off his guard. The king’s body, shamefully 
abandoned by his troops and his relatives, was mutilated and 
carried off by the traitors. 

Wc have a pleasing picture of Sussala^s ‘beloved consort’ 
Meghamanjarl, daughfer of king Vijayapala, and daughter’s 
daughter of the Lord of Kalinjara who had brought her up with 
tender care in place of a son (VIII 204-205). “In her were com- 
bined love with tenderness, cheerful speech with dignity and 
cleverness with experience’* (VIII 1219), She had started to join 
her husband when he was plunged in a scries of misfortunes, but 
she died on the way being worn out by the disastrous news from 
the king. Four faithful female attendants and a humble cook 
of her household followed the well-beloved queen to death. 

Kalhana introduces his general character-sketch (VIII 1 549 If.) 
of the contemporary king Jayasimha by justly remarking that the 
traits of complex characters can only be understood by references 
to the preceding and following facts and also to the detailed 
narrative of events. He also notices the opportunity which the 
study of a contemporary reign affords for impartial judgment. 
In the immediately following lines he seems to point out amid 
some conventional praise that the king’s character was a blend of 
virtues and faults, but that it was unfair to forget that the latter 
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were outweighed by the former, Kalhana’s lengthy narrative of 
the reign helps us to (ill in the details of the picture sketched so 
broadly and imperfectly above. Ac the time of his father’s death 
he found himself destitute of troops, surrounded by half-hearted 
ministers, with his father’s murderers still at large, and with the 
pretender Bhikshachara preparing to march on the capital. From 
this danger he extricated himself by a combination of politic 
generosity, resolute action and cunning diplomacy, so that in four 
months’ time he punished his father’s murderers, drove out the 
pretender and brought the whole kingdom under his rule (VIII 
1544). Yet, as Kalhana very properly remarks (VIII 1545 ff.), the 
citizens were without means, the land was overrun by numerous 
Damaras ‘who were like kings’, the pretender was (irmly establish- 
ed at a short distance, the counsellors and feudatories were 
seditious and the royal servants were solely bent on perfidy. At 
this juncture the king, under the influence of evil counsellors 
whom Kalhana strongly condemns (VIII 1615-16), drove his 
brave and faithful general Sujji by a series of insults into exile. 
When, however, Bhikshachara arrived at a Khasa frontier fort for a 
fresh invasion of Kashmir, the king and his minister Lakshmaka 
used their diplomatic weapons with such effect that the pretender 
was deserted by his Damara allies and was at last treacherously 
murdered by the Khasas. No sooner was the king delivered 
from his most dangerous adversary than he was faced with a new 
and formidable rebellion, that of his uncle Lothana, who had 
been kept a prisoner at the Lohara castle, but was now set free 
and crowned king by the mutinous garrison. The king’s 
extraordinary fortitude on hearing of this great disaster is justly 
praised by the chronicler (VIII 1798-1810). But he displayed 
a singular want of judgment (VIII 1838-39) in choosing 
a wrong season for sending the relief expedition with the result 
that the royal forces were driven in retreat from Lohara 
and the minister Lakshmaka was surprised and captured 
by the rebels. Wisely recalling Sujji from exile and taking 

26 
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advantage of the rebels’ internal dissensions, the king was able 
with Sujji’s help to recover Lohara after it had been aban- 
doned by the cowardly pretender Mallarjuna. In a short 
time the king showed his weakness for evil counsels and 
his stupidity (VIII 2032-33) by turning against the faithful 
Sujji whom he caused to be assassinated by base treachery-— an 
act for which he is severely, though indirectly, condemned (VIII 
2381) by the chronicler. When the pretender Mallarjuna, aided 
by the powerful Damara Koshthesvara again rose in revolt, the king 
by his resolute action was able to capture both of them and throw 
them into prison. At this point Kalhana describes a series of 
beneficent measures of the king (including the construction and 
restoration of temples, the encouragement of scholars and the re- 
building of the capital) in terms of somewhat extravagant praise 
(cf. VIII 2376: “The king whose mind is all-pervading and stead- 
fast has obtained the foremost rank among the virtuous by his 
pious actions”: ibid 2400 : “What had not been accomplished 
in regard to consecration of shrines etc. and other pious works 
during the time of the illustrious Lalitaditya, Avantivarman and 
other great monarchs, that has now been achieved”). Summing 
up the king’s achievements, Kalhana says (VIII 2446), “He res- 
tored to this land which owing to the baseness of the times was 
like a decayed forest, wealth, population and habitations”. On 
the other hand, as the chronicler is careful to tell us (VIII 2480), 
the want of judgment which the king had shown in driving Sujji 
into exile was further manifested by his decision, at the advice of 
a mete boon companion whom he had unwisely raised to the office 
of prime minister, to send an incompetent commander against the 
Daradas. The only result of this ill-advised expedition was that 
the powerful Darada minister fomented a revolt of the pretender 
Lothana which led to a general rising against the king. The pre- 
tenders Lothana and Vigraharaja having taken refuge at the in- 
accessible castle of Sirahsila already mentioned, the generals sent 
against them lost heart and pressed for a peace. But the king’s 
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splendid resolution (cf. his spirited instructions VIII 25^13 ff. to 
his general ending with the brave words, “Therefore cease to re- 
main mere onlookers and lay siege to the whole castle. Let our 
life-time pass, as well as theirs, in this enterprise”) in continuing 
the attack was rewarded with the surrender of the two pretenders 
by the Damara leader. The king showed his generosity by his 
kind, if contemptuous, treatment of the prisoners. When the 
third pretender Bhoja after repeatedly experiencing the defeat of 
his Damara and other allies as well as their baseness and treachery 
made a voluntary surrender, he was treated by the king with the 
generosity befitting his own rank and high character. The sub- 
mission of Bhoja was followed by a general pacification of the king- 
dom, which gives Kalhana an opportunity to mention (VIII 3316) 
another list of pious acts of the king. The king’s tender regard 
for his faithful servants is touchingly illustrated by his attending 
the minister Dhanya on his death-bed (VIII 3329). In the same 
connection Kalhana mentions (VIII 3322) how the king appoin- 
ted Sanjapala’s brave son to his father’s office of Commander-in- 
Chief after his death. 

Among the members of Jayasimlia’s family Kalhana mentions 
with high praise (VIII 2:^33 ff.) Queens RatnadevI and Radda- 
devi for their pious foundations. Of the latter he says (VIII 
3388) with evident exaggeration, “By her numerous sacred founda- 
tions and restorations this wise and clever queen has outstepped, 
O wonder, even the lame Didda'’. The Chief Queen Kalhanika 
who is praised (VIII 3063 ff.) for her magnanimity and other 
good qualities, distinguished herself by mediating between Prince 
Bhoja and the king at the time of the former’s surrender. 

Among the pretenders for the throne who lived during this 
period the first place belongs to Bhikshacara, grandson of king 
Harsha. His repeated efforts to gain the throne kept the kingdom 
in a itate of turmoil during the reign of Sussala and the early part 
of Jayasimha’s reign. When he temporarily obtained the throne 
after Sussala’s flight from the capital, he proved himself utterly 
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unfit for his high position. A tool in the hands of the powerful 
Daniaras and ministers, he neglected state affairs and devoted 
himself to low pleasures ‘fit only for a market-slave’ (VIII 870). 
Driven from his throne by a popular reaction in Sussala’s favour, 
Bhikshachara showed such unexpected vigour in his subsequent fights 
with the new king as to earn the chronicler’s enthusiastic praise 
(cf. VIII 1014: “In the two armies which counted many strong 
men, there was not one who could face Bhikshu when he roamed 
about in battle’’; ibid 1017: “There was no other hero anywhere 
like Bhikshachara who could protect the troops in critical positions, 
bear up with fatigues, never felt tired and never boast’). So strong- 
ly is Kalhana impressed with his sudden improvement in the pre- 
tender’s character that he explains the want of opportunity for 
learning state-craft as the cause of Bhikshachara’s failure as king 
(VIII 1030). After Sussala’s assassination the pretender showed 
his implacable hatred by sending the murdered king’s head to 
Rajapurl, for which reason he is justly censured by the chronicler 
(VIII 1463). How nobly Bhikshachara redeemed the misfor- 
tunes due to adverse destiny by his last heroic fight against his 
treacherous assailants will be told in another place. 

Of the other pretenders to the throne Lothana, who obtained 
the strong- hold of Lohara by an unexpected turn of good fortune, 
failed to show much worth. Malllrjuna who supplanted Lothana 
is described by the chronicler (VIII 1979) as possessing not a 
single good quality. While in possession of Lohara he wasted 
the accumulated treasures on low favourities. Afterwards he 
showed his meanness of spirit by agreeing to pay tribute to the 
king, and then by abandoning Lohara without a fight. Captured 
at length by the royal forces, he made himself thoroughly con- 
temptible by his cowardice. We are told for instance how before 
surrendering to ‘the Lord of the Gate’ he made the latter give 
him to every body’s disgust a solemn assurance for his personal 
safety, how on his way to the capital he behaved ‘just like an 
animal’ without any reflection of any kind occupying his mind. 
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and how at last he abjectly presented himselE to the king and 
betrayed his former friends (VIII 2296; 2299, 2311). In 
sharp contrast with Mallarjuna’s character is that of the pretender 
Bhoja, son of king Salhana, who is described as a brave, wise and 
high-minded prince. After his voluntary surrender to the king, 
Bhoja repaid his benefactor’s generosity with such devoted service 
as to win the latter’s complete confidence (VIII 3254 ff.). 

Among the ministers of Jayasithha Lakshmaka occupies the 
first place for shrewd and successful diplomacy. Holding the 
office of Chamberlain under Bhikshachara, he narrowly escaped 
imprisonment to join Sussala (VIII 911). After Sussala’s tragic 
death he immediately joined Jayasithha who made him his chief 
counsellor because of his skill in winning over the people (VIll 
1382). He occupied the dominant position in the king’s council- 
chamber because of his address in sowing dissensions among the 
Damaras (VIII 1483-85). While selfishly driving his rival Sujji 
into exile by poisoning the king’s ears against him, Lakshmaka 
by his clever diplomacy prevented Sujji’s projected alliance with 
Scmapala the chief of Rajapurl (VIII 1647). Lakshmaka’s last 
service was to win back for his master the brave Sujji from exile 
(VIII 198211.). 

Of the other ministers the Damaras Panchachandra and 
Shashthachandra (sons of the king-maker Gargachandra), Rilhana, 
Dhanya, the two Udayas and Sanjapala, are mentioned again and 
again for acts of conspicuous courage in the king’s service. The 
two Damaras fully justified the traditional loyalty of their family 
to the royal house (cf. VIII 2780 : ‘Not one has been born in 
Suryavarmachandra’s lineage who has not done good service to 
those born of Malla’s race’). Of Rilhana we are told that finding 
himself deserted by his troops in a fight with a rebel Damara 
leader, he scorned to join in the general Right, but boldly Hung 
himself almost alone upon the enemy whom he forced to retire to 
the forest. The magnificent speech put into the mouth of the 
general on this occasion does honour to his loyalty and courage 
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(cf. VIII 28x9: “Shame on the life of him who though a 
servant fails in his tasks”; ibid., 2823 : 'Those who give up 
their lives in battle feel dejection only in the beginning, but 
subsequently enjoy the highest satisfaction of obtaining that 
happiness which is called absolute bliss”). Another attractive 
aspect of the minister’s character is presented in the chronicler’s 
enthusiastic description of his pious gifts (VIII 3364 ff.). Dhanya 
who had been a faithful adherent of Sussala joined Jayasimha at 
the beginning of his reign and was gradually raised to the high 
office of Chief Justice. Driven into exile by Sujji’s influence, 
he was recalled by his master after that unfortunate general’s 
death. He continued to serve the king in successive fights with 
pretenders and rebels till his death. Praising his exceptional 
worth Kalhana says (VIII 3326) that he had 'singly borne the 
weight of the king’s affairs during the troubles from Bhikshu’s 
death to Bhoja’s defeat’. Sanjapala who had taken a leading 
part in besieging Salhana at the capital and placing Sussala on 
the throne showed conspicuous courage in fighting the rebel king- 
maker Gargachandra (VIII 51 1). Even after his ungrateful 
master had sent him into exile Sanjapala showed his 'high 
honesty’ in going abroad instead of joining the rebels (VIII 558). 
Recalled by Jayasithha Sanjapala showed his loyalty as well as his 
high sense of honour by betraying Sujji’s intentions to the king, 
while refusing to kill the latter by treachery (VIII 2086 ff.). In 
the course of these operations he is said to have addressed the 
king with the noble words, **I do not pay attention to family 
relations, if affairs of State are in their way. My attachment is 
to my Lord, in whose service I count my life as grass”. After 
Sujji’s murder Sanjapala bravely fought against his partisans, losing 
his tight arm in the battle (VIII 2 1 64-2 1 66). Raised to the rank 
of Commander-in-Chief by his grateful master, he tendered 
excellent service by capturing the Damara rebel Koshthesvarag and 
by rescuing the general Rilhana from a dangerous position (Vlll 
2270; 2839). Rashly attacking another Damara rebel Trillaka 
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in spite ol the desertion oE his troops^ he displayed conspicuous 
courage alone with his two sons, but was completely routed (VIII 
3aSo). In remembrance oE his high services, the king appointed 
his brave son to his office aEter his death (VIII 3322). 

Sketches of Social Types 

Kalhana’s skilful pen helps to bring before our eyes vivid 
pictures of classes and types of his countrymen with their 
characteristic strength and weakness. As regards the people in 
general, his views partake of their usual impartial character. 
Repeatedly in his work Kalhana gives instances of touching 
sympathy of the people with the afflictions in the royal family — 
witness his pathetic descriptions of the people’s lamentations at 
the final departure of Ananta and Suryaniatl from the capital 
(VII 349-50) as well as at the self-immolation of Suryamatl 
(VII 480) and of Uchchala’s queens (VIII 369). The author also 
records, but with little sympathy, the people’s lamentations for the 
unworthy pretender Mallarjuna when he was carried as a captive 
to the capital (VIII 2300-2307). In this connection Kalhana 
expresses by means of two illustrations taken from the Mahabha- 
rata the profound truth that the judgment on characters must 
vary according to changing circumstances. Indeed the chronicler 
shows by repeated instances how the people’s transference of 
sympathy from the reigning king to a rival was justified in some 
cases. This applies for instance to the people’s preference of the 
generous Harsha to Jiis mean and parsimonious brother king 
Utkarsha (VII 773-74). Similarly justifiable, according to the 
chronicler’s own description (VII 1198-1200)^ was the preference 
shown later to the brothers LJchchala and Sussala (whose valour 
alone saved the Kashmirian army from utter destruction by the 
Daradas) over the cowardly king Harsha (who had just failed 
ignominiously in the siege of a fort of Rajapurl). Even after 
the diange of sentiment in favour of Uchchala and Sussala the 
people, soothed by Harsha’s proclamation of general amnesty, 
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rallied round the king and helped him to repulse the invader 
(VII 1332 ff.). On the other hand, the chronicler unhesitatingly 
condemns the unreasoning fickleness of the people who in Sussala’s 
reign longed for the pretender Bhikshachara (VIII 796 ff.) and 
after the latter’s accession sighted for Sussala’s return (VIII 893 
ff.). As the author sagely comments (VIII 896), "In a moment 
they show enmity, and in a moment again attachment. The vulgar 
people, just like animals, do not require any reason for their 
actions.” 

In the course of his narrative Kalhana has occasion several 
times to mention instances of the abject cowardice of the Kash- 
mirian soldiery. Thus, speaking of the desertion of the forces of 
the Governor Ananda in the fight with Uchchala, Kalhana says 
that they abandoned their equipment ‘as if they had been helpless 
animals’ (VII 1374). Again, he justly dwells on the baseness of 
the Kashmirian soldiery who deserted Bhikshachara to join Sussala 
after being defeated at ‘the wonderful battle’ at Parnotsa (Vlll 
922). The chronicler’s highest scorn is reserved (VIII 1322 ff.) 
for the cowardly gang of royal relatives and troops who after 
Sussala’s murder basely took to flight, leaving the king’s body to 
be mutilated and carried off Ijy the ruffianly conspirators. As 
the author ruefully observes, his pen, although hardened by 
recording names and deeds of numbers of rogues from Harsha’s 
time onwards, is unable to name those ‘worse than wicked’ 
persons concerned in this base act. The chronicler contents 
himself by saying that with one honourable exception whom he 
duly mentions by name, the whole princely (Rajaputra) class 
covered themselves with disgrace. "The king’s relatives with fat 
bellies, who had received his favours, scarcely ventured to look at 
the corpse.” With the exception of two Brahmanas and a chief 
whom Kalhana mentions by name, all the troops fled in ignomini- 
ous panic. Another instance of such base desertion is recorded to 
their discredit in Kalhana’s account of the last days of H^rsha. 
"Even those Raja^utras Anantapala and the rest, who claim descent 
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froai the thirty-six Eainilies aiiJ who in their pride would not 
concede a higher position to the Sun himself, they too left him 
step by step and their horses disappeared in the dense darkness” 

(VII i6i7-i8).>^ 

As regards the class of Damaras or territorial lords, we have 
already seen how they constituted a constant menace to the peace 
and tranquility of the kingdom specially from Harsha’s time 
onwards. Kalhana’s bitter experience of the turbulence and 
lawlessness of this class led him (VIII 7 etc.) to apply to them 
the characteristic epithet of ‘robbers’ {dasyus). The avarice as 
well as boorishness of this class is well illustrated by Kalhana’s 
picturesque description of their brief spell of power during the 
misrule of the usurper Bhikshachara (VIII S55-857). At the 
beginning of the reign of Jayasimha they betrayed their utter lack 
of patriotism and even of decency (VIll 1^93-94) by offering the 
throne to Somapala of Rajapurl who was ‘no better than a brute 
animal^ in the hope of monopolising the power for themselves. 

22 On the other hand Kalhana remembers some individual members 
of this class who distinguished tliemselves as much by their heroism as by 
their loyalty in their master’s service. The anecdote told of the Rajaptitra 
Bijja, an attendant of Prince Kalasa, atthe interview between the angry king 
Ananta and the Prince (cf Bijja’s bold words VI I 324 ; “O king, though 
the foremost of the proud men, do you not know that men of honour 
should never break the great vow of keeping their self-respect?’’ \ihid 
325: — “How can I as a Rajaputra, when I have taken my pay and carry 
arms, abandon my master in these straits while life is in me?”) does 
honour at once to his superhuman courage and his touching devotion. 
Of the brothers Prajji and*Sujji who repeatedly distinguished themselves 
by their high valour in king Sussala’s service, the chronicler writes with 
enthusiastic admiration (VIII 1150). Immediately after Sussala’s murder 
Sujji joined Jayasimha at the capital after skilfully eluding the enemy and 
brought victory to the new king’s cause. At the battle of the Gambhira 
river where Sujji gained a glorious victory over a formidable coalition of 
Damara rebels, he showed such conspicuous bravery as to deserve the 
chronicler’s highest praise (Vlll 1498-1503). This great victory, as 
Kalhana very properly notes (Vlll 1516), secured J.'yasimha in possession 
of the kingdom. Driven by the king’s hostility into exile, Sujji sullied 
his good name by joining the pretender Lothana at Lohara (VIH 1862). 
But he showed a chivalrous magnanimity in his treatment of the captive 
Lakshmaka who had been the cause of his ruin (Vlll 1893), Recalled by 
the king, Sujji distinguished himself by receiving the surrender of Lohara, 
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Afterwards when they proceeded to the capital to offer their sub 
mission to the king, they showed their vulgar taste in an extra- 
vagant display (VIII 1535). Elsewhere Kalhana, while praising 
a Damara’s wife of Kshatriya family who became a Sait out of 
grief for her mortally wounded husband, refers by way of contrast 
to the usual customs of Damara widows who would yield them- 
selves up to common folk (Vlil 2337-38).^® 

It is no doubt in consonance with the traditional view of 


23 On the other hatul, Kalhana with his usual impartiality mentions 
with high praise individual Damaras who were more or less exceptions to 
the general rule. Such were the Damaras of the family of Suryavar- 
machandra which, as Kalhana notes in a passage (VIII 2780) above quoted, 
was uniformly loyal to the Royal House of Malla. Janakachandra, the 
eldest son of Suryavarmachandra, alienated by Harsha’s policy of sys- 
tematic persecution of the Damaras, joined in inviting Uchchala whom he 
was chiefly instrumental in raising to the throne after the resulting civil 
war. He was rewarded for his services with high honours. But he be- 
haved with such arrogance as to bring about his own fall (VIII 15 
Gargachandra, the younger brother of Janakachandra, became a great 
favourite of Ucchala and helped him to repulse the dangerous invasion of 
his brother Sussala. After Uchchala’s murder Gargachandra showed con- 
spicuous courage and touching devotion by avenging his master^s death 
on the heads of the conspirators fVlll 355). Refusing the offer of the 
throne for which he is praiseci (VIII 370) justly by the chronicler, 
Gargachandra raided to the throne Salhana, a half-biothcr of Uchchala, 
thus becoming a real king-maker. Going over to the side of Sussala with 
whom he formed a matrimonial alliance, Gargachandra took part in raising 
him to the throne. But Sussala’s insistence upon the surrender of the 
young son of Uchchala drove Gargachandra into rebellion which ended in 
his imprisonment and death. After Sussala's murder Panchachandra, 
Garg chandra's son, immediately joined Jayasiiiiha whom he helped to 
secure the throne for himself (VIll 1393 ff.). After Panchachandra’s death 
his younger brother Shashthachandra rendered loyal service to the king 
by sharing in the siege of Sirahsila castle and by defeating the pretender 
Bhoja’s allies. In his account of Sussala's reign Kalhana intioduccs us (VIII 
1069 and ibid 1137) to two heroic ladies connected with Gargachandra’s 
family, viz. Silla the mother of Vijaya(Garga’s brother-in-law) and Chhudda 
(Garga’s wife), who led the royal troops and were killed fighting with 
the rebels. Well might the author condemn with unmeasured severity 
the actors in these grim tragedies, viz, the cruel enemy leader (VIU 1138) 
(“Thus cruelly did this wicked man commit another murder of a woman. 
What difference, however, is there between animals, Mlechchhas, robbers 
and devils?") and the cowardly royal troops {Ibid 1139: “Those of 
Lohara, who like cattle had fled and left their mistress, a woman, when 
she was being killed, O wonder, took up again the sword”.) 
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Kayasthas (or petty officials), embodying the bitter experience of 
past generations, that Kalhana again and again writes with biting 
satire of the wickedness of this class. Thus while describing (VIII 
8“ ff ) with evident relish the suppression of Kayasthas by Uchchala, 
Kalhana makes the king remember a verse which has been traced 
with slight differences in Manasathhita VII 123: ('‘Officials 
in truth are eager to kill, desirous of evil, robbers of others’ 
property, rogues and demons; he should protect his subjects from 
them’*). The Kayasthas, Kalhana goes on, are, ‘plagues for 
the people’; worse even than the crab and the white ant; 
the ungrateful Kayastha when in power destroys everything; 
like a Vetala the Kayastha slays his benefactor without a 
scruple. 

Kalhana’s opinion of the class of merchants is expressed (VIII 
128-134) with his usual biting satire in connection with the 
anecdote of Uchchala’s judgment in the difficult law-suit between 
a depositor and a fraudulent merchant. ‘‘A merchant engaged in 
an embezzlement suit”, says the chronicler, ‘‘is more to be feared 
than a tiger, as he shows a face smooth as oil, speaks little and 
puts on a gentle appearance. The courtezan, the Kayastha^ the 
clerk and the merchant, are all deceitful by nature and being 
trained by teachers are superior to a poisoned arrow. The 
merchant with his forehead, eyeholes, ears and heart painted with 
sandal-paste, his mouth narrow like a needle and his huge 
belly, destroys life in a moment drawing up blood as well as 
flesh”^\ 

Kalhana excels above all in his life-like portraits of lowly 

24 The discussion of Kalh.ina's estimate of his conn tiy men by Stein 
(Vol. I, Introil,, p 16) ignores the antlior’s refs, to the good qualities of 
their character. In hib discussion of Kalhana's account of the Damaras 
(Vol. 1 p. 19 and Vol. II Note G) Stein sitnilaily misses the author’s refs, 
to the loyalty of individual members of this class t iheir kings. Again 
when Stein (Vol. I, Introd. pp. 19 20) thinks that Kalbana’s opinion of 
Kayahhas and merchants was derived fiom the author’s personal ex- 
perience, he ignores the traditional views of these classes as reflected e.g. 
in Kshemendra’s Narmamala. 
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characters like upstarts, knaves and impostors, which are drawn 
invariably with a master’s hand. Very realistic is his description 
(VII 38!) of ‘the low-born mean Kayastha Bhadresvara, who 
beginning life with his hereditary occupation of a gardner, rose to 
be an office-boy and was then elevated by the all-powerful minis- 
ter Tuhga to the charge of the Home administration. Kalhana 
hits off the appalling wickedness of his character by saying that 
resembling an untimely death he ‘cut off the sustenance of gods, 
cows, Brahmanas, the poor, strangers and royal servants’, and that 
worse than a Kapalika who lives on corpses he ‘did not even 
allow his own people to live.’ Very vivid and humorous is Kal- 
hana’s description (VII iii)ot Chandramukha, the illegitimate 
son of a clerk, who became the king’s favourite and ‘beginning 
with a cowrie accumulated crores.’ Even after reaching his great 
position he used to sell to his own servants the cakes brought to 
him as presents ‘in accordance with the hereditary occupation of 
his family.’ A vivid picture of an assorted set of knaves and im- 
postors is drawn by the author in his account (VII 277//) of the 
evil associates of the youthful prince Kalasa, They consisted of 
firstly, a false incestuous teacher, secondly, a false ‘cat-merchant’ 
(so called from his peculiarity of keeping a black cat) who 
became a of dyers and other craftsmen and gave relief to 

honourable and learned men by putting his evil-smelling hand on 
their heads, thirdly, a strolling player who was a presistent cor- 
rupter of women and kept company with musicians resembling 
sewers, and fourthly, a silly Brahmana J/illage astrologer, gt4m 
and procurer, who was surnamed mtishtiloshtaka for guessing 
things hidden in people’s fists.^® 

25 Contra Stein’s view (Vol. I Introd, p. 19) that Kalliana’s outspoken 
contempt for upstarts was due to aristocratic hauteur, we may point to 
instances (VII 2o8f ; 296 ; 322) where the author gives a high character 
to the son of a litter-carrier whom Queen Didda raised to the position of a 
City-Prefect, and where he mentions with high praise the son of a hftmble 
temple watchman of the Vaisya caste as well as his nephew for their loyal 
services to King Ananta as well as for their pious acts. 
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Attiinde towards religiotss sects and the class of Brahmanas 

From the long and detailed account of the Rajataranginl we 
can form a clear idea of the religious conditions in the kingdom 
during the preceding centuries. We learn that Buddhism, 
Saivaism, Vaishnavism and Sakti worship were equally known to 
the people. From the fact that Kalhana mentions not one single 
authentic instance of religious persecution during the whole 
course of the country’s history, it can be inferred that the different 
faiths existed peacefully side by side. How close were the bonds 
drawn between Brahmanism and Buddhism in particular is proved 
by the fact to which Stein draws attention, viz. that again and again 
in Kalhana’s narrative royal as well as private donors are described 
as showing equal zeal in founding Brahmanical and Buddhist 
shrines and monasteries. Independent evidence of the high 
position of the founder of Buddliism in the bralimanical religious 
system of Kashmir is furnished by Kshemendra’s praise of Buddha 
as an incarnation of Vishnu in his Dasavataracharita {CdiMo IX) as 
well as by the inclusion of Buddha s birthday in the list of festive 
days in the Ntlamata^ the canonical authority on the Brahmanical 
cult in Kashmir. Kalhana’s religious views fully partook of the 
prevailing tendencies. Himself a devout Saiva, as the introductory 
verses prefixed to each Book of his Chronicle testify, he was yet 
catholic enough to indicate m many passages his respect for 
Buddhism as well as his interest in Buddhist images and shrines. 
His healthy attitude towards religion is well illustrated by the 
contempt he repeatedly expresses towards false g^ras, as for 
example in the satirical picture of the evil associates of the youth- 
ful Kalasa quoted above. From his negative account of the bene- 
ficent rule of Yasaskara we learn that he viewed with dislike married 
ascetics, Brahmana gurpis drinking spirits and offering fish and 
cakes in (Tantric) sacrifices while concocting Paddhatis in their 
support, and lastly women assuming the role of (Tantrik) gurus. ® 

26 Vide Stein, Vol. 1 Introd. p. 9 for refs, to foiindatioii of Brahmani- 
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It is characteristic of the privileged position occupied by 
Brahmanas in Kashmir (as in Ancient India generally) that 
Brahniana assemblies from Agraharas as well as temple-priests arc 
found frequently in the Rajataranginl to have influenced the 
internal administration by means of their solemn fasts. The 
instances recorded by the chronicler prove that this bloodless, but 
frequently effective, form of passive resistance was resorted to 
not only as a protest against financial exactions, but also for 
getting rid of an all-powerful but unpopular minister (VII 13]?.), 
for effecting reconciliation between a king and his father (VII 
400), for drawing the king’s attention to the indifference of the 
ministers during a siege of the capital by a pretender (VIII 768), 
for forcing a pretender to make room for the legitimate king 
(VIII 901-3) and so forth. On one memorable occasion the 
Brahniana assemblies were summoned by a comniander-in'chief 
just after his triumph over a child-king, for the purpose of electing 
a successor to the throne (V 457 ff.). The assembly justified 
itself by setting aside the claims of the foolish commander-in-chief, 
and electing a poor but wise Brahmana, Yasaskara, who became 
the founder of a new dynasty. It is curious to find that Kalhana, 
notwithstanding his Brahmana* descent, shows no sympathy for 
the solemn fasts of the Brahmana assemblies and the temple- 
priests, even when their object, according to his own showing, 
was laudable enough. Repeatedly (VI 339 etc.) he shows how 
the Brahmanas allowed themselves to be won over by bribery. 
Mention is also made of their use of fasts for blackmail, e.g. at 
the critical time when king Sussala was besieged by the rebels at 
the capital and was being deserted by his troops (VIII 8 ii). 
Elsewhere (VII 1 3 ff.) Kalhana exposes the malignity of ‘the 
wicked-minded Brahmanas’ who even after appeasement by the 
king sought to disgrace his minister by a trick, but were driven 

cal and Buddhist shrines by kings and others as well as to celebratibn of 
Buddha’s birthday in Nilamata. On Kalhana’s view of married ascetics 
and so forth, vide VI 10-12 and especially VI ii-i2w. 
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in flight to their own houses, according to the chronicler’s story, 
by an evil spirit {Kriya) that they had raised. In one place, 
however, (VIII 2224 we have an anecdote of a young 
Brahmana as illustrating the irrepressible power of ‘the gods of the 
earth’ even in this Kali age. When a wicked minister of king 
Jayasimha had made himself obnoxious by increasing the imposts 
and when the Brahmanas of Avantipura had protested in vain by 
their usual methods of solemn fasts and self-immolations, the 
Brahmana Vijayaraja suddenly attacked and all but killed the 
unpopular minister inside the palace. Boldly avowing the crime, 
he was killed fighting desperately with the royal troops. On his 
arm was found written upon a leaf the famous verse (III 8) of the 
Bhagavadgtta “From yt^ga to yaga I come into existence to 
protect the righteous, to destroy the evil-doers and to restore the 
sacred law.” The desire which he expressed in his death by this 
verse, comments the chronicler, sanctified him. 

Kalhanas style 

An ardent devotee of artificial poetry by training and by 
choice, Kalhana occasionally indulges in the intricacies of style 
dear to the heart of a kavi. But his usual style is that of a simple 
narrator of facts with highly realistic touches. Of vivid descriptions 
of scenes and events we have brilliant examples in Chakravar- 
man’s entrance into the capital after his great victory over the 
Tantrins (V 34i'-47), the majesty of Harsha^s appearance as well 
as the splendour of the ladies of his palace and of his royal court 
(VII 876-78; 928-31; 946-49), Sussala’s victorious return 
to the capital city Srinagar (VIII 947-53), the sight of the 
murdered Sussala’s corpse (Vlll 134-39) and Bhikshachara’s 
last sally against his treacherous assailants (VIII 1744-50). 
Dramatic power of a high order is exhibited (IV 640 ff.) by 
the jchronicler in the dialogue between a number of aggrieved 
Brahmanas and their oppressive king Jayapida. When the 
Brahmanas’ spirited protest against their humiliation was stifled 
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by the angry and mocking comment of the king, *the twice-born 
Ittila, a treasure of Brahinanical dignity’, mustered up courage to 
give him a fitting reply. The king, roused to fury by Ittila’s 
threatening him with the staff of Brahman {Brhmadanda), burst 
out with the impious words, “May that staff of Brahman fall ! 
Why does it tarry even for a single day?^* And, sure enough, 
along with the Brahinana’s angry retort, a pole from the canopy 
fell upon the king’s limb and caused him a lingering death. 

Containing all the elements of a drama is Kalhana’s vivid and 
detailed account (VIII 297 ff.) of the assassination of king 
Uchchala. The king’s fatal refusal to heed the last friendly 
warning, his iinsupecting walk into the fatal trap of the conspira- 
tors, the feint of a kneeling suppliant followed by the first 
treacherous dagger-thrust, the king’s reproachful words to the one 
honest man in the company, and lastly, his heroic though unavail- 
ing resistance arc portrayed before us with life-like vividness. No 
wonder that the chronicler in his usual moralising vein reads in this 
awful tragedy the lesson of the inevitable downfall of earthly great- 
ness. A great point is added to the tragic picture by his pathetic 
account of the king’s lonely funeral. “Nobody looked on 
when he was slain or when he was burnt. Quickly he disappeared 
from sight as if he had flown away” (VIII 340)^^. 

Instinct with high pathos and dramatic effect as well as the 
sense of inexorable destiny is Kalhana’s vivid account (VIII 1276 
ff.) of the tragic death of king Sussala. With a persistent delusion 
which Kalhana flnds explicable in a man of his extraordinary 
vigilance only on the assumption of a perverse destiny (VIII 
1276-78), the king gave his fullest confidence to a low-born wretch 
who was all the while plotting for his assassination (VIII 1284). 
A loyal servant hearing of the conspiracy revealed it to the king 
who, however, with characteristic fatality expressed his complete 

• 

27 The reader will notice some striking points of resemblance between 
Kalhana’s account of the murder of Uchchala and the description of the 
murder of Julius Caesar in Shakespeare's well-known drama. 
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disbelicE iti its existence in the presence of the assembled traitors 
(VIII 1290). On the fateful day the king summoned the arch- 
conspirators to meet him alone in the palace, and when a few 
faithful attendants still lingered in his room, he drove them away 
with words which proved only too prophetic, “Let him stop here 
who is a traitor*’ (VIII 1303). With the words “Fie, what treason 
crossing his lips, the conspirators killed him before he could offer 
any resistance. As if nothing was wanting to complete the 
tragedy, the body of the murdered king, basely deserted by the 
cowardly royal troops, was mutilated and carried away by the 
conspirators who ‘made it a spectacle for the villagers like the 
body of a slain thief.’ At length a common soldier, though on 
the enemy’s side, burnt the trunk out of a lingering sense of 
loyalty, while the head was cremated by the rulers of Rajapurl 
partly out of fear and partly out of gratitude felt by the brother 
of ‘the wretched Khasa prince’ (VIII 1457 &•)' 

Kalliana best exhibits his mastery of the technique of kavya 
literature by his frequent expression of poetical sentiments 
(rasas), which constitute according to the rhetorician Udbhata 
(Kavyalafnkarasa^graha VI 17) ‘the soul of poetry’. In one of 
his introductory verses (I 23-24) the author strikes his key-note by 
saying that his work is rendered pleasant by undercurrents of power- 
ful sentiments, while its predominant sentiment is that of resigna- 
tion (santa), this last being justified by “the sudden appearance 
of living beings that lasts only for a moment. In accordance 
with this last characteristic Kalhana’s chronicle betrays a strong 
didactic tendency quite unlike the great majority of extant Sans- 
krit kdvyas. In describing the tragic ends of kings especially in 
his last two books, he usually impresses upon his readers the lessons 
of transitoriness of human greatness and of inevitable retribu- 
tion for offences against the moral law. Furthe , in the true spirit 
of Dharmasdstra and Nttisastra he frequently makes acts of state- 
craft and individual conduct the subject of general reflections. His 
composition is often interspersed with maxims of proverbial wis- 

28 
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doni written in such elaborate metres and eloquent language and 
with such refinement of imagination that they have found their 
way into famous anthologies like Vallabhadeva’s Subhashitavali. 
We may, lastly, notice with Stein the significant fact thatKalhana 
deals at exceptional length with those reigns which ended in pious 
renunciation, or else had a tragic close. 

Kalhana*s mastery of pathos is well-illustrated by his short com- 
ment (VII 66-69) on the utter extinction of the illustrious Sahi 
dynasty of Udabliandapiira following from the victories of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna. Ascribing the event to fate which ‘effects 
with ease what even in dreams appears incredible, what fancy fails 
to reach’, Kalhana observes that the royal glory of the Sahis has 
rapidly vanished down even to their very name so that one now 
asks himself whether with its kings, ministers and court the great 
Sahi kingdom ever existed. Equally touching is his account (VII 
4-^5 If.) of the death of King Ananta and Queen Suryamatl. 
When Ananta was driven to commit suicide by the base ingrati- 
tude of his unworthy son and the reproaches of his queen, it could 
be said of him that he had at last found rest and peace with all. 
“He bore after death no grudge against anyone, nor did anyone, 
bear a grudge against him. Death made this king of proud spirit 
happy and serene” (VII 454). The Queen, having ma. e all her 
followers take a solemn oath for the safety of her grandson to 
whom she bade a tender farewell, followed her husband on a sepa- 
rate litter. “When the people saw these two going forth, the 
horizon was rent, as it were, by their tumultuous lamentations 
which mixed with the vibrating sounds of the funeral music” 
(VII 464). An infinite touch of pathos is lent by the author 
to his simple picture of her last moments. When she leapt with a 
bright smile from the litter into the -flaming fire, ‘the sky became 
reddened with sheets of flames, just as if the gods, in order to 
celebrate her arrival, had covered it with minium’ (VII 479)- Three 
male attendants and as many female servants showed their supreme 
devotion by following their unfortunate mistress to death. 
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Kalhana reaches his height oE pathos in his circumstantial 
narrative (VII 1386 ff.) of the last days of king Harsha, which, 
we have good reason to believe, is based on first-hand sources. The 
‘long and astonishing* story of the king, as Kalhana himself says 
in this connection, is comparable to that of the Ramdyana and the 
Mahdhhdrata. As the king found himself surrounded by his 
enemies, his resolution, wisdom and judgment deserted him. He 
rejected the wise advice of his ministers to retire to the family 
stronghold of Lohara and in default to seek his own death for 
avoiding disg:acc at the hands of his enemies. While his fortunes 
were sinking to their lowest ebb, he committed the dastardly crime 
of killing Malla, father of the brothers Uchchala and Sussala, who 
was living the life of an ascetic at the capital. Malla’s devoted 
wife followed her husband on the burning pyre, uttering a terrible 
curse against the doomed king (VII 1494). At the beginning 
of the fight with Sussala a brave officer having ^proudly in battle 
washed off his insult with the streams of blood flowing from the 
sword-blades*, the king was greatly moved at his failure to recog- 
nise the true character of that grateful man (VII 1535). When 
Uchchala’s forces poured into the capital, Harsha*s dearly beloved 
son Bhoja left with a few followers amid the king*s tears, while 
the Sahi Princesses and other Queens burnt themselves in the 
palace which was plundered by the enemy's troops and the citi- 
zens. Deserted by his troops and ministers, the king fled from 
the capital ‘with his property consisting of a single garment, with 
his bare life and with the single Prayaga as his follower’ (VII 
1622). Drenched with rain, he took refuge in the miserable hut 
of a wretched mendicant where he stood on the muddy bare 
ground and passed a terrible night (VII 1645). As he thought 
of each of his misfortunes (VII 1648: “My kingdom is lost, my 
wives are burned, my son has disappeared, I am alone without 
friends and provisions, rolling about in the courtyard of a beggar”), 
he could not find even in stories his peer in misfortune. The cup 
of his misery was filled when he heard the news of Prince Bhoja’s 
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murder. When under pangs of hunger he made up his mind to 
take food, he found his hut surrounded by the enemy’s soldiers 
to whom he had been betrayed. With his faithful follower he 
was killed after a brave resistance, with the Lord Siva’s name on 
his lips. The awful tragedy of the king’s end is summed up by 
the chronicler in words of inexpressible pathos. “Sovereign as he 
was, he found a death which was fit for a thief”, and 
again, “No other king has been seen in this epoch as 
powerful as he was, nor of any other king so shameful a funeral . 
But the tragedy was not yet over. Amid dreadful portents 
duly noted by the pious chronicler (VII 1722 : “The earth 
together with the oceans shock, and the sky, though cloud- 
less, sent down heavy rain’’), the king’s head was cut off by 
impious people who took it just as if it were that of a 
robber to his opponent. The body of so great a sovereign, 
laments the chronicler, could not be burnt without Uchchala s 
orders as if it had been that of a robber. Eventually it was 
burned ‘naked like a pauper* by a certain wood-dealer. 
“Amid the numerous ladies of hiscourt**, concludes the chronicler, 
“not one bewailed him, amid so many of his followers not one 
followed him into death or settled at a sacred place as an ascetic . 

Master of a keen sense of pathos, Kalhana yet possessed the 
gift of humour in a remarkable degree. We have already refer- 
red to his humorous portraits of individual upstarts, knaves and 
impostors. Mention has also been made of his numerous hits at 
Brahmana assemblies and temple furohitaS indulging in the farce 
of solemn fasts which were ended by bribery. The author draws 
a remarkably humorous picture (V 462-/1^63) of the deliberations 
of the Brahmana assembly that elected Yasaskara to the throne 
after the extinction of the Utpala dynasty. The wiseacres, 
'dressed in coarse woollen cloaks’ and ‘resembling bulls without 
horns’, with beards scorched by smoke, long disputed with each 
other for the proper choice of a king. “While they failed to 
reach a decision, nobody received the water of inauguration, only 
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their own beards were wetted by the spittings ejected in their 
rough talk.** At last, forced by the solemn fast of a whole host 
of purohitas of sacred places who assembled at the capital, they 
made their choice in favour of Yasaskara. Elsewhere (VII 
1574-6) while describing the horrors of Harsha*s defeat by 
Uchchala's forces at the capital city, Kalhana relieves the appal- 
ling gloom of the picture by a few humorous strokes. Among 
the boorish plunderers of the royal palace, one put camphor into 
his mouth mistaking it for 3 ugar, others ‘eager to get gold burn- 
ed clothes painted with gold and then anxiously searched the 
ashes*, others again ground in hand-mills a mass of pearls which 
they took to be rice-corns. In other passages Kalhana’s humour 
changes into bitter satire. Such is the case with his frequent 
references to the cowardly flight and desertion of the Kashmirian 
soldiery on the battle-field as well as his picture of disreputable 
social types and merchants above mentioned. Wc have seen 
above with what biting satire the author speaks again and again 
of traitors and cowards. Equally scathing is the author*s expo- 
sure (VI 100) of the hypocrisy of Yasaskara*s courtiers who 
solemnly affirmed their decision to go into mourning after the 
king’s death, but forgot their promise when his death was im- 
minent. As regards the vulgar people, we have already seen 
how satiringly Kalhana speaks of their fickleness which makes 
him indulge in the sage comment (VIII 896): “The vulgar 
people, just like animals, do not require any reasons tor their 
actions.** Very sarcastic also is the chronicler’s account (VIII 702 
ff,) of the absurd rumours which were circulated about the great- 
ness of the pretender Bhikshachara at the time of his successful 
invasion of Kashmir. Even hoary old men with long white 
beards, says the author, told stories like the following: — “He says 
nothing that is not refined; ten rocks he splits with an arrow, he 
walks a hundred yojanas and back without getting tired. 
Everyone, even if unconnected witli public affairs, told 
and asked news about the pretender as if he were himself 
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to get one-halE of the kingdom”. In this connection Kalhairi 
gives (VIII 706-10) a list of the characteristic types of sedition- 
mongers who ‘in this land delight in the king’s misfortunes’. 
These arc the old officials out of employment, the so-called princes 
living in the royal palace, some soldiers ‘wicked and eager to get 
on high horses’, the school-masters addicted to vicious practices, the 
aged dancing-girls in the temples, the roguish and sanctimonious 
merchants, the furohita corporations ‘expert in arranging solemn 
fasts’, and the boorish Damaras from the environs of the city. 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF KALHANA’S GENIUS 

{a) Exact topography and precise chronology. 

We have now examined the qualities of Kalhana’s style which 
entitle him to high rank as a narrator of historical facts. Passing 
to the distinctive characteristics of his genius, we have first to 
mention the wealth and accuracy of his topographical details. 
The mass of his topographical references which makes his work, 
as Stein (II p. 366) well says, ‘not only the amplest but also the 
most authentic of our sources for the geography of Kashmir,’ has 
been conveniently arranged by tlic same scholar under three heads. 
We have first his valuable notices of the Topographia Sacra of 
which Kashmir has been so prolific from the earliest times. The 
Kashmirian ttrthas, consisting principally of sacred springs with 
their tutelary Naga divinities, sacred streams and lakes as well as 
sacred natural formations, arc described 'by the chroniclet with 
such topographical fulness as to suggest reminiscences of his per- 
sonal visits probably on pilgrimages. The legends which the author 
narrates about many of the tlrthas in his first three Books have 
been of substantial help in identifying their sites. Next to 
Kalhana’s notices of tlrthas my be mentioned his numerous 
references to the foundations of ‘towns, villages, estates, shrines 
and buildings’ by kings, queens, ministers and other officials as 
well as private individuals. There is ample evidence to suggest 
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that these references are based on historical facts, or at least on 
genuine local tradition. Kalhana’s accurate descriptions of the 
ancient sites (with their buildings) have been especially helpful 
in their identification in recent times. Thus the data supplied 
by the Rajatarangini have enabled Stein to trace the exact position 
and limits of Pravarapura, the capital of Pravarasena II, and to 
fix the site and identify the remains of Parihasapura, the capital 
of Lalitaditya. The third and the most important class of 
Kalhana’s topographical no*:ices is concerned with his numerous 
references to marches, battles and sieges, while narrating the 
troubled history of the kingdom during the century immediately 
preceding his time. The descriptions of these military operations 
are given with such remarkable attention to topographical detail 
as to furnish the most decisive clues to their identifications. 
Topographical indications of great importance are also given in 
other passages which do not relate to military transactions. Thus 
in connection with the great engineering operations of Sujji in 
Avnntivarman’s reign the author indicates the position of the old 
and new confluences of the Vitasta and the Sindhu with such 
accuracy as to make possible Stein’s identification of the former 
with absolute certainty. 

Next to Kalhana’s attitude towards the geography of his 
native land may be mentioned his regard for chronology. 
Leaving aside the ancient or semi-legendary times for which 
Kalhana’s chronological aberrations have been sufficiently noticed 
above, we may state co his credit that from the beginning of the 
Utpala dynasty (Book V) onwards, he gives accurate dates in 
years, months and dates for the beginning (or end) as well as 
the important events of each reign. The reckoning is invariably 
made according to the current Laukika era which, as Biihler 
was the first to prove, commenced on the first day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra in the year 25 expired of the Kali era 
corresponding to the year 3075-76 B. C. In one passage 
Kalhana distinguishes quite correctly, as has been proved 
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by Stein (VIII 35«.)> a certain year (Lankika = 

A. D.) as containing two Bhadrafada months, viz. the 
proper and the intercalcated months of chat name. Again, in 
dealing with what may be called ‘recent history*, Kalhana 
may be proved, by the incontestable evidence of dates to 
have stated his events in their proper chronological sequence. 
Thus, to take a few examples, we have for the important year 
4196 Laiikika (i.e. 1121-22 A. D.) which marked the close of 
Sussala’s first reign, no less than eight successive dates. These 
are: — firstly, commencement of the year (i.e. Chaitra) — Great 
Rising of the Damaras (VIII 661); secondly, Vaisakha — Sussala’s 
march against Malakoshtha (VIII 667); thirdly, Jyaishtha — 
Defeat and death of the rebel general Vijaya (VIII 714); fourth- 
ly, Ashadha, — Defeat of the king’s forces by Prithvihara (VIII 
714); fifthly, 3rd Ashadha, Sadi — Sussala’s family sent to Lohara 
(VIII 717); sixthly, Sravana — The pretender Bhikshachara at 
Madavarajya (VIII 723); seventhly, 14th Asvina, Sussala’s 

misery because of the uproar in the whole kingdom (VIII 786); 
eighthly, 6ch Margasirsha Vadi — Sussala’s departure from the 
capital (VIII 819), Again for the Laiikika year 4198 (i.e. 1122- 
23 A. D.) we have a series of six dates as follows: — firstly, 
Chaitra — Damaras attacked the city (VIII 1053); secondly, 
Vaisakha — Sussala suddenly attacked and defeated the Damara 
Prithvihara (VIII 1057); thirdly, 6ch Jyaistha, Vadi — Sussala’s 
disaster on the Gambhlra bridge (VIII 1064); 

Ashadha, Vadi, — Sussala’s victory at Gopadri hill (VIII liii); 
fifthly, Paiisha — Tikka’s march against Chhudda, wife of Garga 
(VIII 1 136); and sixthly, Magha — Sussala’s return to the city after 
desertion of his general Yasoraja (VIII 1147). On the day of 
Sussala’s murder and the immediately following day the course of 
events is given as follows ; — firstly. New Moon day 4203 Laukika 
(=1128-29 A. D.) at mid-day — Sussala’s murder (VIII 1348); 
secondly, at night, Jayasimha’s consultation with his ministers (VIII 
1369 ff,)\ thirdly, next nurning — Jayasimha’s search for troops; 
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amid heavy snowfall (VIII 1375-76); fourthly, same morning 
— Sujji commenced his march for the capital (VIII 1407); fifthly, 
at mid-day — Bhikshachara stopped in the vicinity of the city 
(VIII 1383); sixthly, close of the day — Sujji reached the capital 
after his dangerous march (VIII 1402). For the preceding period 
it is true, Kalhana fails to give us the dates of all the principal 
events, but we may safely presume that they are at least narrated 
in their proper chronological sequence. 

Along with Kalhana’s exact topography and regard for 
chronology, we may mention the completeness of his genealogical 
statements. In introducing new actors on the historical stage, 
the chronicler usually gives us welcome details of their ancestry. 
To take a few examples, he mentions the ancestors of Yasaskara 
for four generations (V 469) and those of the general Jinduraja 
for five generations (VII 263 65), while the descent of Uchchala 
is traced from his fabled ancestor Nara, a king of Darvabhisiira 
and a descendant of Bharadvaja through the historical Simharaja, 
Kantiraja, Jassaraja and Malla (VII 1282-87).^® 

(t) Appreciation of loyalty and patriotism 

It is probably due as much to Kalliana’s innate nobility of 
character as to his bitter experience of the atrocious series of 
treacheries that stained the history of Kashmir within living 
memory that the chronicler uniformly bestows his highest praise 
upon servants bravely „ sacrificing their lives for their master’s 
cause. How well he can appreciate such heroic sacrifice even on 
the part of foreigners desecrating one of his country’s revered 
shrines to avenge the wrong done to their murdered lord and 
king, is proved by his comment (IV 322-335) on the episode of 
the Gaudas (the people of Bengal) in the time of Lalitaditya. 
When the Gauda king was treacherously killed by Lalitaditya, his 
servants visiting Kashmir under the pretext of pilgrimage boldly 

28 On KalhanA*s topographical notices vide Stein, Vol. II, pp 366-71 
(Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kashmir). The initial date of the 
Laukika era was first explained by Buhler in his Kashmir Report^ p. 59/. 

29 
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attacked the temple of the God who had been made a surety for 
their master’s safety. They destroyed a famous silver image of 
Vishnu, while being massacred to a man by the Kashmirian 
soldiery. Praising the Gaiida heroes, with whose fame the whole 
world was filled down to his own days, the author pays his 
tribute to those good old times so unlike his own. “At that time 
kings everywhere possessed such jewels of servants who had the 
power of superhuman devotion to their lord”. Coming to the 
history of his own land Kalhana refers (V 131 ff.) in terms of 
the highest praise to the followers of a Prince who unsuccessfully 
contended with king Sahkaravarman for the throne at the begin- 
ning of the latter’s reign. Disdaining the enemy’s offer of wealth 
and honours and thinking only of their own high honour, these 
valiant men were killed fighting in the cause of their master. 
With his usual sense of contrast between past glory and present 
degradation the author writes, “Servants were then still free from 
delusion, and not having yet learned to imitate the conduct of 
dogs, proudly disdained to fight for morsels”. It is doubtless in 
consequence of the conspicuous rarity of such instances in later 
times — to which his sad comments bear witness — that Kalhana 
takes particular care to record in his last two Books the names and 
deeds of those who proved their loyal devotion to the king amid 
the general baseness and treachery. Examples of such heroes 
extolled by the chronicler are the general Chandraraja and the 
Governor Ananda above mentioned who were killed fighting for 
their lord and king Harsha during his last wars with the brothers 
Uchchala and Sussala. On the other hand the chronicler visits 
with severe scorn (VIII 1410 ff.) Harsha’s faint-hearted ministers 
'those beasts of men,’ who failed to exert themselves for the 
king during the catastrophic close of his reign. Kalhana takes 
this opportunity to express his view of the duty of servants 
towards their masters. The servants, he says, deserve shame, 
who display weakness ‘when success can be achieved by the mere 
sacrifice of that body which is bound to decay’. No one is meaner 
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than he who, ‘though a man, forgets that attachment to the 
master, the recollection of which makes women enter the pyre.’ 
Those who look upon the master’s afflictions with indifference 
‘make this earth unholy, though it is hallowed by sacred places.’ 
If a man has seen his lord overcome by the enemy, his son dying 
of hunger and so forth, ‘then hell has for him no greater torment 
in store.’ 

In another place Kalhana, while describing the tragedy of 
Uchchala’s murder, is careful to record (VIII 323-26) the name 
of a brave Rajaputra, a humble lamp-bearer and a faithful Kayas- 
tha, who vainly sacrificed their lives in attempting to defend their 
master. On the other hand he speaks with the utmost contempt 
of a high-born official who ‘ran away like a dog hiding his dagger 
just as if it were his tail’. Speaking of a commander-in-chief 
who was driven to treason by king Sussala’s ingratitude, Kalhana 
says (VIII, 690 ff.) that he would have remained unblamable if 
he had merely turned indifferent, but he made his name unfit for 
mention because of his treacherous designs. In this connection 
Kalhana gives us his own view of the heinousness of treason, as 
he characterises traitors as ‘the greatest sinners’ and again as 
‘worse sinners than parricides.’ In a later passage (VIII 1325- 
27) describing the tragedy of king Sussala’s murder, Kalhana 
conspicuously mentions one Rajaputra chieftain (who was killed 
fighting for his lord) as washing off the shame with his blood, 
while disgrace stained the whole Rajaputra tribe. In the same 
context he singles out for honourable mention two brave 
Brahmanas and a loyal chieftain who alone fell bravely fighting 
in trying to avenge their master. 

With Kalhana’s characteristic horror of treason it is no wonder 
that he should carefully record the evil precedents created by the 
murder of kings. Referring to the slaying of the usurper who had 
been defeated and taken prisoner by Chakravarman, Kalhana 
says (V 350), “From that time onwards servants in disregard of 
the sacred law began treacherously to murder kings who ought tp 
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be esteemed like fathers.” Again, while referring to the mutilation 
of king Harsha’s body by the conspirators, he observes (VII 1721- 
2^) that ‘the new fashion of cutting off the king’s head’ 
perpetrated by impious people foreboded lasting calamities as 
from a curse for the country. 

The sentiment of personal loyalty is so strong in Kalhana that 
he praises it even in those who sacrificed their lives in the vain 
attempt to avenge their master’s wrong on the king. To take a 
few instances, Kalhana in describing tlie tr.igedy of Tonga’s 
murder, singles out for praise an attendant of the minister who, 
though unarmed, attempted to protect him with his body (Vll 
82). He also takes care to record the names of those of Tonga’s 
followers who ‘brilliantly displayed the character of true servants’ 
by trying to avenge his death (VII 90 ff.) On the other hand 
he refers with the utmost scorn (VII 87 ff.) to other followers of 
the unfortunate minister, who ‘sat still in their fright like women’, 
or else, dropping their swords, lost both honour and life. In 
connection with the treacherous murder of Sujji by order of 
Jayasiihha Kalhana mentions (VIll 2 1 5^) the heroic self>sacrifice 
of one of the murdered general’s relatives as conferring merit 
upon his composition, and he goes on to record (Ibid 2176) 
‘the noble deeds’ of others of his followers. In the same spirit 
Kalhana praises (VIII 2319 ff.) a Brahmana and a Damara follower 
of Koshthesvara and his brother, who finding their masters struck 
down by Jayasiihha’s order, were killed fighting bravely to avenge 
his death. Of the brave Brahmana who ‘fell down quickly upon 
the hero’s couch, a stream of blood serving for its upper covering’, 
Kalhana admiringly says, “He deserved to be counted among the 
heroes for having displayed a laudable prowess under the eyes of 
his masters who had fallen into misfortune and were yet alive, and 
for having found a death worthy of envy.” 

That Kalhana was capable of appreciating the more refined 
sentiment of patriotic sacrifice for the country’s cause is proved 
by a number of examples. Describing the great defeat of the 
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allied Kashmirian and 5ahi forces at the hands of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna, Kalhana, as we have seen, records (VII 59) the names 
of three Kashmirian warriors who, fighting valiantly on the 
terrible battle-field, ‘preserved the honour of their country from be- 
ing lost.’ Again, while referring to the siege of Srinagar by the 
rebellious Damaras in the reign of Sussala, he makes the king 
conclude his spirited address to a brave companion with the noble 
words already quoted (VIII 1192): “Is there any person holding 
a place among self-respecting men who would abandon his country 
at the end without having wetted it with the blood of his body, 
just as the tiger does not leave his skin without having wetted it 
with his blood ? 

True to his high appreciation of loyal devotion to the master, 
Kalhana repeatedly mentions with admiration, notwithstanding 
his dubious view of women’s character, the noble ladies and 
women of lesser rank who heroically sacrificed themselves in the 
same cause. Already for the ancient period we have the story 
(II 56-57) of Vakpushta, the saintly Queen of Tiinjuia I, who 
is said to have sacrificed her life as salt and the place of whose 
cremation was still called after her name down to the chronicler’s 
own times. From this time onwards Kalhana again and again 
singles out for honourable mention those Queens who honoured 
their husbandV memory by a voluntary death. Even the humble 
female attendants who performed this supreme act of devotion for 
their masters arc mentioned with high praise. Very characteristic 
of him is his contrast between two dancing-girls, one of whom 
belonging to King Kalasa’s train 'disgraced the whole of womcn- 
kind’ by yielding herself after the king’s death to a village official 
(VII 726-28), while the other belonging to Utkarsha’s house- 
hold followed him on the funeral pyre, thus displaying a noble 
conduct which ‘makes women who are beloved by their husbands 
carry their heads higher even to this day.’ (VII 850-59). 
Equally characteristic is Kalhana’s enthusiastic admiration of the 
noble wife of the Damara Koshthesvara, Finding her husband 
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lying wounded by the Kings’ orders, she paid no heed to those 
who told her that she might yet get back her husband alive and 
committed suicide by entering the fire. “The fire itself”, so runs 
the chronicler’s tribute, “was purified from its sin by the feet of 
her who was proceeding to the world of virtuous women” 
(VllI 2336). 


(c) Appreciation of bravery 

It is In consonance with Kalliana’s lofty principles that he 
shows throughout his work high appreciation of heroic death on 
the battle-field in fighting even for one’s own self. In the evil 
times of the usurpation of power by the Tantrlns to which we 
have referred above, the sons of the minister Meruvardhana made 
themselves particularly obnoxious by their oppression of the sub- 
jects, and intrigues for seizing the royal power. After sometime 
one of them, namely 5 ambhuvardhana, was able to secure the 
throne for himself by offering the highest bribe to the Tantrins. 
Nevertheless Kalhana speaks in terms of high praise of the 
heroism displayed by this king and his followers in their 
unsuccessful fight with the rightful King Chakravarman (V 
336: ‘^Thc valiant Sankaravardhana adorned the bed of heroes 
together with his dead followers of noble descent and good 
qualities”; ibid 337 : “Who did not envy the Tantrins who found 
in close union their success and in close union their end?”). To 
take another instance, when describing the utter rout of the allied 
Kashmirian and Sahi forces in the fight v(ith Sultan Mahmud to 
which reference has been made above, Kalhana praises the illus- 
trious Trilochanapala’, ‘whom numberless enemies even could not 
defeat in battle,’ whose ‘superhuman prowess’ was remembered 
even by the victorious Hammira (VII Soff.). Referring to Prince 
Bhoja, the dearly beloved son of King Harsha, who fell bravely 
fighting against his foes, Kalhana observes that he was true to a 
Kshatriya’s duties, that destroying his assailants like a lion he fell 
covered with blood and adorned the couch of a hero, and lastly. 
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diat he fell id combat in a manner worthy of great heroes’ envy 
(VII 1655-56; 1676). The heroism displayed by King Uchchala 
before he was overpowered by his assassins somewhat atoned, 
says the chronicler (VIII 33i)» for the want of pity which he had 
shown towards the people during his life-time. Of the pretender 
Bhikshachara who after an eventful career was betrayed by his 
followers and was killed fighting bravely to the last, Kalhana says 
that he obtained in honour the highest place in a great host of 
kings, that he defied his ever adverse fate even at his end by his 
unbroken vigour, and lastly, that though he was a beggar as 
compared with former kings, they were as nothing compared with 
him for noble death (VIII 1768-77). 

If Kalhana is lavish in his praise of heroes, he is not less full 
of contempt for cowards. We have already noticed with what 
scorn he speaks of the cowardly Kashmirian as well as Rajaputra 
soldiery who basely abandoned Sussala’s body to be mutilated 
and carried off by the murderous traitors. Ocher instances have 
been given of the chronicler’s severe censure of the Kashmirian 
troops who fled from the battlefield In cowardly panic. In other 
passages Kalhana visits with equal scorn the remissness of faint- 
hearted ministers and ocher high officials. When Sussala cowards 
the close of Harsha’s reign captured Vijayesvara after defeating 
and killing the king’s brave general, he found, says the chronicler 
(VII 150^//.), the multitude of ^RdjapntraSy horsemen, Tantrins 
and feudatories’ as well '«as the chiefs and officers assembled in 
the temple courtyard ‘like frightened animals’. Mercifully pro- 
mising safety to the cowardly gang who prostrated themselves at 
his feet, Sussala had their arms bound with ropes and made them 
over to the Damaras ‘as one hands cattle to herdsmen*. The 
two leading officers, ‘the weak Patta’ and ‘the trcachcrcus 
Darsanapala’ forgot the little decency they had shown by desiring 
to go abroad. To take another instance, while describing the 
panicky flight of the royal troops in a night attack by rebels in 
Jayasiiiiha’s reign, Kalhana disdains to mention names, and he 
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contents himself with saying (VIII i8S), ‘There was not a single 
minister there who did not fling away courage and flee like a 
beast.’ 

(d) Impartiality of judgment 

Not the least of Kalhana’s merits as a historian is the 
impartiality of his judgment on the multitude of characters noticed 
in his work. This attitude in sharp contrast with the literary 
convention requiring unqualified eulogy of his hero on the part 
of the kavi, does honour to the author’s sterling honesty and 
independence of character. In truth Kalhana is the only known 
Sanskrit poet who not only enjoyed no royal patronage, but also 
appears to have been actually in disfavour at the royal court at 
the time of composition of the work. One consequence of this 
independent position was Kalhana’s detached attitude towards 
recent and contemporary characters as well as those of the past. 
In one of the introductory verses of his work the author strikes a 
refreshing note when he says (i y), “That noble-minded poet 
alone is worthy of praise whose words like that of a judge keeps 
free from love or hatred in relating the facts of the past.” How 
faithfully Kalhana follows this noble ideal throughout his work 
can be illustrated from a number of examples given above. We 
have seen how he faithfully, though reluctantly, records the pious 
foundations of evil kings and their ministers, while on the other 
hand he makes no secret of the weaknesses of admittedly able and 
good rulers. It is especially in his treatment of recent and 
contemporary char.actcrs that his impartial attitude is*- clearly 
manifested. Thus although Kalhana could not but have been 
grateful to Harsha for the favour shown to his family, he appor- 
tions praise and blame with equal impartiality to the king’s 
character. Uchchala, Harsa’s successful rival, is praised as wc 
have seen for his energy and resolution, his solicitude for his 
people’s welfare and his piety, but his harshness of speech and other 
defects meet with just and severe censure. Sussala, while getting 
full credit for his good qualities, is strongly condemned for his 
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cruel exactions and his senseless persecutions of Damaras and 
officials. In his account of the contemporary king Jayasimha 
Kalhana finds it necessary to give him a certain amount of con- 
ventional praise which, however, does not ignore the mixture of 
good and bad qualities in his character. In his subsequent 
narrative, while giving specific instances of the king’s resolution 
and cunning diplomacy as well as piety, Kalhana quotes other 
instances pointing to his weakness for evil counsels, his want of 
judgment, his lack of comprehension and so forth. In the same 
context Kalhana gives us with equal impartiality the lights and 
shades of the character of Bhikshachara, the most dangerous 
adversary of the reigning king as well as of his father and uncle. 
The pretender’s failure as king, Kalhana shows us, was brilliantly 
redeemed by his subsequent exhibition of extraordinary ability 
and skill in fighting, and finally by his ‘noble death’ in his last 
fight with his enemies.^® 

Critical estimate of Kalhana — Bana and Kalhana compared 

In the long roll of our ancient chronicles two names stand 
out conspicuously above all the rest, namely, those of Bana and 
Kalhana. It seems, therefore, desirable to institute here a com- 
parison between these two literary masters. From the point of 
view of subject-matter the chronicler of Harsha’s reign was more 
fortunate than that of Kashmir. It is true that the first-named 
author dealt (and that imperfectly) with the biography of a single 
paramount ruler, while the second claimed to record the history 
of his land from its dim beginning in the remotest past down to 
the blaze of full publicity in his own rimes. Still the hero of 
the Harshacharita was the central figure in the history of his time 

29 A convincing proof of the impartiality anil independence of 
Kalhana’s judgment is furnished the contrast between his accurate 
characterisation and the poet Bilhana’s conventional | laisc {V ikramahka- 
devacharitd XV II I 33//) of a number of Kashmirian kings, queens and 
princes (namely, Ananta, Subhata, Kshitipati, Kalasa, Utkarsha, Harsha 
and Vijayamalla). The arguments indicating Kalhana to have been in 
disfavour at tht/toyal court are given by Stein, Vol. I. Introd pp 17//. 


30 
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in Northern India with his wars and alliances extending to its 
distant frontiers, while his administration on the whole presents 
a pleasing picture of enlightened rule. By contrast the story 
of the Rajatarangini is concerned with the fortunes of a small 
Himalayan kingdom, which protected by its mountain-walls was 
most often isolated from the great currents of history that swept 
over the rest of India, so that even the tremendous impact of 
militant Islam which brought the greater part of the country 
under the heels of the Sultanate of Delhi in the twelfth 
and following centuries left the Happy Valley in the enjoy- 
ment of its secure independence. The internal history of the 
kingdom during the later centuries by a similar contrast was far 
from presenting a flattering spectacle. The promise of internal 
consolidation and peaceful progress under the kings of the early 
historical period was cut short by the misrule of kings and the 
unending rebellions of pretenders and unruly royal vassals 
{Damaras) in later times The dreary succession of court-intrigues, 
conspiracies and rebellions forms the bulk of Kalhana’s recent 
history. In so far as the form of their historical composition is 
concerned, both Bana and Kal liana designed their works on the 
model of kavyas. But while 'in Bana we find a strong sense of 
realism getting the better of the author’s artificial inheritance, 
in Kalhana the instinct of a true historian triumphs over the 
same. Thus while Bana gives us wonderfully life-like pictures 
of contemporary historical figures and scenes but makes the 
faintest reference to his hero’s internal administration and gives 

only general accounts of his wars and alliances, Kalhana deals 
exhaustively with all aspects of his theme (political history and 

court-life, administration, pious foundations of kings, queens and 
so forth, foreign relations, natural calamities as well as literature 

and art). This contrast is based upon the fundamental difference 
in the mental make-up of the two writers, one drawing his 

material almost wholly upon personal observation, and the other 
basing his work upon a critical study of the older chronicles as 
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well as the examination of inscriptions, coins and monuments. 
The distinction between Bana and Kalhana proceeding from their 
different outlook is reflected in other respects. For while Bana 
betrays a tendency to exaggerate the lights and shades of his 
historical characters according to his individual bias and the 
inclinations of his royal patron, Kalhana gives us a balanced 
judgment on the complexities of those characters. Like Bana, 
Kalhana is a great master of vivid description. But while the 
former excels in the delineation of pathos, the latter accord- 
ing to his own admission delights in the exhibition of the 
sentiment of resignation, although he shows himself when 
necessary to be an equal master of pathos. Again, both the 
authors frequently have recourse to imaginary dialogues and 
soliloquies not only for varying the monotony of their descriptions, 
but also for displaying their penetrating analysis of human 
motives. It remains to mention that both the authors share (the 
former much more than the latter) in such failings as incapacity 
to distinguish history from legend and an unquestioned faith in 
the current beliefs and superstitions. 

At the end of the above comparative estimate of the two 
leading ancient exponents of the art of historical composition in our 
land, we may make some further observations to clarify Kalhana*s 
characteristics as a historian. We have referred above to the 
chronicler’s criticism of literary sources of his work at its very 
beginning. The same critical spirit is exhibited in Knlhana’s 
occasional rejection of discrepant reports and popular rumours 
about historical events. These relate for instance to the end 
of Mihirakula (I 309-17) and of Lalitaditya (IV 367-70, VII 
1428-50), the betrayal of Harsha (VII 1691-95), and the 
flight of Bhikshachara from Uchchala’s palace (VIII 224-33). 
In two instances, namely, those concerned with the identity of 
Vikramaditya (II 6), and the cause of Yasaskara’s death (V 
108-12) we find him quoting alternative views only to reject 
them. In the second place we have mentioned Kalhana’s use of 
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soliloquies and orations to express graphically his analyais of 
human motives. This may be illustrated by a number of 
examples. Avantivarman at the beginning of his reign is made 
by the author to indulge in a self-reflection (V 5-15) on the 
vanity of earthly greatness, which leads him to distribute his 
valuables among Brahman.'is ‘with his own hands as a porridge’. 
Prince Uchchala, rising in revolt against Harsha, delivers a 
bold speech (VII 1282^.) at the court of Rajapurl vindicating 
before his treacherous host his claim to the throne. Harsha, 
dispirited by the success of the rebels, addresses his ministers in a 
long speech justifying his decision to court death. Speaking of 
his aims and their tragic failure, he says (VII iqi6f.) that his 
motive in seeking self-destruction is not the fear of death, 
but that of disgrace attending his reputation at the hands of his 
unworthy rivals. In a few cases, again, the author, while 
fully sharing the Hindu belief in the omnipotence of fate, 
traces historical events to their proximate and rational 
causes. Thus Jayapida’s sudden change from an ambitious 
conqueror into an oppressor is ascribed (IV 621) directly to the 
advice of Kayasthas. The attainment of royal dignity by 
Yasaskara ‘who was not of royal descent and had wandered 
over the earth as a pauper’ is said (V 475-80) to have been 
possible only through the mad Avanti’s extermination of his own 
family and ousting of the latter’s child by the commander-in-chief 
Kamalavardbana. 

We may mention in this context that Kalhana, not- 
withstanding his belief in fate and in karma, occasionally draws 
luminous generalisations from his study of historical facts. 
Thus in criticising the infructuous attempt of the commander-in- 
chief Kamalavardbana to obtain the throne by diplomacy 
after failing to snatch it by. force when within his imme- 
diate reach, Kalhana teaches (V 439-60), as Stein observes, 
the necessity in politics of the quick realisation of the 
opportune moment and of boldness in seizing it. Again, in 
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commencing on Jayasimha’s preparations for his expedition 
against the 5 irahsila castle, he observes (VIII 2522-23) that 
failure must result from over-estimating the enemy’s resources 
and undue deliberation in coming into grips with him. Above 
all Kalhana gives in one place (IV 344//.) what purports to be 
the political testament of one of the greatest rulers of Ancient 
Kashmir, Lalitaditya. In reality it sums the author’s own view 
of the quintessence of Kashmirian State policy based upon his 
bitter experience of the complete political disintegration of the 
kingdom in his recent times. Constant watchfulness, we are 
told, must be maintained against internal dissension, while 
external enemies may be ignored as the country is fortified 
against them by nature. The mountain-tribes should be punished 
even if they gave no offence, for if allowed to acquire wealth 
they would become formidable in the shelter of their mountain 
fastnesses. Villagers should not be lelt with more food-supply 
than what is required for one year’s consumption, nor more oxen 
than what are wanted for the tillage of their fields, for otherwise 
they would become in a very short time very formidable 
Damaras (an unconscious historical anachronism on the author’s 
part) capable of resisting the king’s orders. The testament 
concludes with other valuable lessons of statecraft like the 
necessity of guarding the strong places, of selecting the troops 
from different districts, of preventing a too close union between 
official families and so forth. 

We may quote in this connexion a few extracts illustrating 
Kalhana’s sense of historic justice. He takes ^ahkaravarman’s 
reign (V 21 1) to be a good illustration of the dictum that “those 
kings who do evil to their subjects have their family, their glory, 
their life, their wives, nay even their name, destroyed in a 
moment”. For not only did this king of >\ickcd conduct lose a 
number of his children by the people’s curse, but alone among 
kings he had the misfortune of disappearance of the name given 
to his own town. A still more remarkable instance is furnished 
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by the author’s striking reflections (VIII 1951-61) on the squan- 
dering of Sussala’s treasures in the Lohara fort by the usurper 
Mallarjuna. Illustrating his dictum that the wealth which kings 
acquire by oppressing their subjects must fall a prey to rivals or 
enemies or fire, the author quotes the fate of the royal treasures 
of Jayapida, 5 ankaravarman, Pangu (Nirjitavarman), Yasaskara, 
Kshemagupta, Samgraniaraja, Ananta, Kalasa and Harsha. By 
way of contrast the author observes that the lawfully acquired 
riches of Chandrapida, Uchchala, Avantivarman and other kings 
were never destroyed by improper uses. 

If in the above instances Kalhana approaches the level of a 
critical historian, in other respects he falls far short of this stand- 
ard. We have mentioned above a few defects shared by him 
with Bana, namely, failure to distinguish history from legend and 
belief in the operation of supernatural forces on human affairs. 
The former tendency is illustrated in his failure to recognise the 
great gulf which separates the ancient or semi-legendary from 
the recent or historical period of his native land. Thus his 
account of ancient kings and dynasties is embellished with local 
and other legends about the authenticity of which he has no doubt, 
while his record of the victorious exploits of Lalitaditya and other 
early kings extending to the furthest limits of India is based on 
evident good faith. Kalhana evidently was not one of those 
sceptics of his time who, as he says (VII 1 1 37 — 38), were swayed 
by doubts in regard to the miraculous deeds of Meghavahana and 
other ancient kings, for he puts these miraculous deeds on the 
same level with the astonishing misdeeds of the historical king 
Harsha. Coming to the second defect above mentioned, we may 
state that Kalhana repeatedly mentions as sober historical facts the 
slaying of kings and others by witchcraft and the influence of 
omens and portents on history.^® , 


30 For ref, to Kalhana’s belief in witchcraft as well as in omens and 
portents, vide Stein, Vol. 1 , Introd,^ pp. 31-3^ 
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The third characteristic of Kalhana which may be mentioned in 
this context arises from his sharing in some fundamental beliefs 
of his countrymen. We have seen how the author is capable of 
drawing from the history of his native land sound lessons of state- 
craft. Nevertheless he most often takes striking historical facts 
to illustrate or justify the basic Hindu concepts of the influence 
of deeds of a former birth {karma) and of fate (daiva). To take a 
few instances of the former type, the commander-in-chief Kamala- 
vardhana’s failure to seize the throne when it was within his grasp 
is attributed to his bad policy or else to acts done in a previous 
existence (V 456^.). The usurper Parvagupta’s death in a ftrtha is 
ascribed to some former merits which had not lost their efficacy 
(VI 147). The plunder of Kashmir by some oppressive officials 
in the reign of Abhimanyu is the result of the sins which this 
land had accumulated (VI 28 i). The appointment of the low- 
born, mean Kayastha Bhadresvara as his assistant by Tuhga takes 
place when the merits of his former existence were exhausted 
(VII 37). Kalasa’s sudden change from a voluptuary and oppress- 
or into a vigilant guardian of his subjects* welfare is due to the 
rise in the subjects’ fortune caused by their previous merits 
(VII 506). Harsha’s escape from assassination at the hands of his 
aggrieved subjects is due to his having a balance of life-period 
still left to him, or else ‘the sinfulness of his subjects* 
(VII 1140-41). 

Of the second type relating to the author’s assurance of the 
omnipotence of fate in the ruling of historical events we have 
the following examples. It is by the will of fate that the minister 
Tuhga is kept in office by the king against his wish (VII 7), and 
the attempts of rebels to drive him out turned to his own glory 
(VII 28). It is by the same inscrutable cause that he is led to 
leave for the palace to meet his doom at the hands of conspirators 
(VII 79). The rapid and complete overthrow of the noble House 
of 5 ahis is due to fate which “effects with ease what even in 
dreams appears incredible, what fancy fails to reach” (VII 67). 
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The will of fate makes king Utkarsha commit the fatal mistake 
of exchanging the ring which is to be the signal for prince 
Harsha s murder (VII 803). The sorry plight of a pretender who 
after being honoured by neighbouring chiefs found a mean 
employment in the royal camp in Uchchala’s time gives the 
chronicler the occasion for his striking statement : “Man’s effort 
resembles a fire in the grass, which by the wind of fate is made 
to flame up in one place even when subdued and to go out in 
another even if kindled” (VII 220). The tame submission of the 
brave Damara Gargachandra to arrest and imprisonment by king 
Sussala IS ascribed to the will of fate which “makes a person in 
this world move about without free will, just like a puppet pulleil 
by a row of strings ’ (VIII 607). To the same mysterious cause is 
attributed the defeat of Sussala “the foremost of the all-powerful 
by the sole support of his arms” at tlie hands of rebels (VIII 
669-71), as also the fatal delusion which led this most vigilant 
of kings to give his complete confidence to a double-faced traitor 
who ended by murdering him in his palace (VIII 1276-78). 
The omnipotence of fate is expressed in another striking passage 
(VIII 1401). “Fate, whose most wonderful power cannot even 
be imagined in a moment, makes a man fall who stands firmly 
and raises another who is about to fall, just as the current of a 
river washes away one river-bank and raises another”. 

We may pause here to discuss the causes of Kalhana's defects 
and shortcomings as a historian as stated above. These have been 
held by Stein to have been due to a twofold factor, namely, the 
local and the general. Under the first head arc comprised three 
elements. In the first place, we are told that the defective 
character of Kalhana’s sources probably accounted for the legen- 
dary and anecdotal aspect of his narrative of the ancient history 
as well as its otherwise bare list of royal names. In these sources, 
as Stein well shows by the analogy of the later Persian summaries 
of Kashmir history based on the Rajatarangim, the truly historical 
facts must have been gradually eliminated, while the legends and 
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anecdotes receive an increasing measure of attention. Secondly, 
the geographical isolation of Kashmir explains, as Stein well 
observes, the chronicler’s exaggerated sense of importance of his 
native land so as to lead him to his description of the ‘world- 
conquests’ of Lalitaditya and other kings. Thirdly and lastly, the 
fact that the people of Kashmir down to modern times have been 
specially ‘a gem religiosissima probably accounts, as Stein thinks, 
for the large part which supernatural agencies play in Kalhana’s 
narrative of historical events. In contrast with the above Stein’s 
view of the general causes of Kalhana’s shortcomings is open to 
criticism. He takes the chronicler’s uncritical chronology for the 
ancient times to vindicate an oft-quoted verdict oE the illustrious 
Muslim scholar Alberuni about the indifference oE the Hindus to 
the order of historical facts. Similarly he explains Kalhana’s 
naive faith in the legends of the Mahabharata and the marvellous 
stories of the early Kashmirian kings in the light of the incapacity 
of the Indian mind to distinguish legend from history. Now in 
so far as the somewhat sweeping generalisation o£ the Muslim 
scholar is concerned, it is belied by the Piuanic list of royal 
genealogies and of spiritual succession of teacher and pupil which 
profess to trace the traditional history from its beginning down to 
the early centuries of the Christian era with frequent chronological 
references and landmarks. Mention may also be made of the 
historical inscriptions which at least from the time of the Imperial 
Guptas carefully record the genealogical succession of kings with 
important references to their dates. In so far as Stein’s applica- 
tion of AlberunPs dictum to t\\tRa]atarangini is concerned, this is 
disproved for its recent times by the author’s accurate record of the 
succession of royal dynasties and individual reigns with dates record- 
ed in the current Laakika era. As regards the alleged incapacity of 
the Indians to distinguish legend from history, it may be pointed out 
that this is by no means their monopoly. With the Indian beliefs 
in the legends of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and tht PurSnas 
we can well match the unquestioned faith in the legends of the 


3 * 
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Trojan War which have been the characteristic of the Western 
students of classical antiquity till the rise of critical standards of 
historical scholarship in the nineteenth century. Nor are the 
Indian legends of the creation of the world more irrational than 
those of the Christian scriptures which have commanded wide 
support until the rise of modern science. W'hen Stein further 
charges the Indians with failure to recognise the changes resulting 
from historical development, he seems to have overlooked the 
conscious abrogation of ancient customs and practices in the 
SmrtUs from its beginning in the Dharmasutras down to its 
maturity in the late doctrine of practices forbidden in the Kali 
Age (Kalivarjas). In the particular instance of Kalhana we have 
seen how he distinguishes, however unconsciously, between the 
legendary and the historical periods of Kashmir.®* 

Let us sum up in conclusion our estimate of Kalhana’s place 
among our ancient writers of chronicles. It speaks much for the 
author’s merits as a historian that he has succeeded in imparting a 
high degree of interest to his unpromising theme. The chronicler’s 
attempt to introduce order and precision into the loose chronology 
and traditional history of the earlier dynasties was, from want of 
authentic material, foredoomed to failure. On the other hand he 
gives us for the historical period a wonderful picture of his native 
land which gains continually in historical accuracy and complete- 
ness from the beginning of the Karkota dynasty (Book IV) 
onwards. Among authors of historical kavyas Kalhana beyond 
doubt occupies a position of pre-eminence by virtue of his atten- 
tion to the minutiae of general administration and its influence 
for good or for evil upon the people’s fortunes in a small 
Himalayan kingdom, his understanding of military operations, 
his exact topography and chronology, the individuality of his 
extensive series of historical 'characters, his impartial judgment 
and his approach towards the standards of historical criticism. 

13 On the royal and other genealogical lists in the Puranas, vide 
Chapter III above. Vide Stein, Vol. I. Introd, pp. 29-30, 32, for his view 
of Kalhana’s defects as a historian. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Periods of Indian History 

Without denying the essential unity of history, it is not only 
possible, but desirable to divide it into well-marked chronological 
periods. In the history of India three periods are often distingui- 
shed by the authors of text- books as well as advanced works. 
These are characterised as ‘Hindu’, ‘Muhammadan’ and ‘British’. 
There is about this scheme of division an air of delusive simpli- 
city which is sufficient to recommend it to popular acceptance. It 
seems to imply the three most important elements of the political 
life of India till recent times as successively ruling the destinies 
of the country in the past. And yet when it is subjected to a 
close scrutiny, it is found to be beset with special difficulties which 
preclude its acceptance for purpose of serious study. 

To begin with the so-called ‘Hindu period’ of Indian History, 
it is usually taken to extend from the earliest times to the 
Muhammadan conquest. Unfortunately the term ‘Hindu’, owing 
to the course of historical events, has a somewhat ambiguous 
connotation. As is well-known, this term was not known to the 
Ancient Indians, but was coined from the river-name Sindhu by 
the Ancient Iranians from whom it was afterwards adopted by the 
Greeks, who passed it on to the Arabs and the Persians. In this 
original sense of the’word, it stands for the people or group of 
peoples occupying a certain definite area and possessing a distinc- 
tive type of culture. In popular parlance, however, and even in 
official nomenclature in modern times, ‘Hindu’ is held to be 
synonymous with a follower of the Brahmanical religion and 
Hindus are distinguished as such from Buddliists and Jainas, not 
to speak of the adherents of alien faiths reaching the country in 
later times. Now if we make use of the latter and popular sense 
gf the term, it may properly be held to exclude those centuries 
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during which Buddhism was the dominant religion. In face we 
should coniine its scope only to the subsequent centuries which 
were marked by the dominance of Brahmanical Hinduism. Such 
is the view of Mr. C. V. Vaidya who distinguishes three periods 
in the early history of India, viz., ‘Aryan’ (c. 4000 or 
2000 B.C. — 300 B.C,), ‘Aryo-Buddhist’ or ‘Buddhist’ {c, 300 
B.C. — 600 A.D.) and ‘Hindu’ (c. 600 — 1200 or 1300 A.D.). 
It is unnecessary to expose the fallacy of this view which seeks to 
project into the past the narrow and limited connotation associated 
with the word ‘Hindu’ in later times. But it may well be taken 
to illustrate how owing to the ambiguity inherent in the term in 
question, it is possible to restrict its application to a very limited 
period of the Ancient History of India.^' 

The difficulty is minimised, but not extinguished, when we 
understand the term ‘Hindu’ in its wider original sense. It is a 
historical truism that the Hindu type of culture, like the Hellenic 
culture in classical antiquity, resulted from the fusion of the 
intrusive Aryan and the indigenous non-Aryan elements. In India, 
naturally enough, owing to the much larger size of the country, 
this blending of the two distincf cultures was a much slower and 
more difficult process than it was in Ancient Greece. In so far 
as the North (the territories between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas) is concerned, it must have practically commenced 
during the Brahmana period (c. 800 — 600 B.C.?). Thus while 
the Rigveda, the oldest literary monument of the Indo-Aryans, 
takes us scarcely farther eastwards than the Jumna, the Brahmanos 
include ‘Vidarbha’ (Berar?) in the South, and Magadha and 


I Derivation of the term Hindu : — Vedic Sanskrit Sindhu>Avcstan 
Hindu>Old Persian Hi{n)dn>Gieek’ Indoi, and Arabic Hindi A 
historical parallel is found in the case of Ancient Greece where this 
geographical name “was apparently derived by the Romans from the 
Illyrians who applied the name of an Epirot tribe (Graeci) to all their 
southern neighbours” {Encycl. Britt, s.v. Greece). For the division of ‘the 
early history of India’ into three periods, vide C. V, Yaidya, History of 
^ediaev4l India, Vol. I, Preface, p, i. 
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Anga in the East within their ken. In the tract to the south of 
the Vindhyas the diffusion of the Aryan culture came necessarily 
later. Thus the earliest references to the Piindya, Chola and 
Kerala kingdoms are given by the grammarian Katyayana (c. 400 
B.C.), while his great predecessor Panini’s acquaintance extends 
only to the Asmakas on the upper course of the Godavari. 
Allowing a century for the mingling of the Aryan and non-Aryan 
cultural elements, we arrive at c. 500 B.6,, as the approximate 
date of the rise of the complex Hindu culture in the North and 
300 B.C. as the corresponding date for the South. It follows 
from the above that the ‘Hindu period’ of Indian 'history strictly 
so-called may be traced back at the earliest to c. 500 B.C. in 
the North and c. 300 B.C. in the South. This of course makes 
the expression wholly inappropriate for the designation not only 
of the Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Chalcolithic, but also of the 
Early Vedic Ages. 

The above arguments find a striking corroboration in Vincent 
Smith’s well-known text-book on the History of India. In this 
work the author divides the Early History of India into three 
sections, viz. ‘Ancient India’ (from the earliest times to c. 322 
B.C.), (2) ‘Hindu India’ (c. 322 B.C. — 647 A.D.), and (3) 
‘Mediaeval Hindu Kingdoms’ or ‘the Hindu period’ (c. 647 — 
1200 or 1300 A.D.). Here, it will be observed, there is a 
frank recognition of the insufficiency of the term ‘Hindu period’ 
to serve as a label for 'the Ancient history of India. But no 
attempt is made to substitute a more suitable title. Incidentally 
it may be remarked chat no sufficient reasons exist for distinguish- 
ing the second and the third sub-periods under the titles ‘Hindu 
India’ and the ‘Hindu period’ respectively. If this difference is 
made to rest on the incorporation of the Rajput ruling houses 
within the Hindu pale, which is the leading fact of the last sub- 
period, it may be argued that this was not a new phenomenon, 
but was paralleled in the earlier period by the admission of 
Greeks, Scythians, Partliians, Kushans and others into the ortho- 
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dox society. Equally unfortunate is the choice of the date of 
accession of the Mauryas as the dividing line between ‘Ancient’ 
and ‘Hindu’ India. For whatever might be the significance of the 
dynastic revolution which substituted the Mauryas for the 
Nandas, no one will claim for it that it was attended for the 
first time with the diffusion of Hindu culture throughout the 
country.^ 

Let us now turn to the second division of Indian History, 
the so-called ‘Muhammadan period.’ With few exceptions 
modern authors have applied the term to the interval of nearly 
five centuries between the conquest of Northern India by the 
Muslim Turks and the downfall of the Mughal empire. There 
are, however, strong and weighty reasons against the use of the 
term in the way suggested. The first difficulty arises from the 
wide and indefinite connotation of the term ‘Muhammadan’ which 
is indifferently applied to Arabs, Turks and Afghans on the one 
side, and converts from Hinduism on the other. The principal 
objection, however, is based on the fact that it conveys an 
altogether erroneous impression of the period to which it is ap- 
plied. It ignores the fact that during the centuries in question 
there existed side by side with the Muslim States numbers of 
independent Hindu kingdoms in different parts of the country. 
Some of the Hindu dynasties attained such importance that they 
presented a formidable barrier against the advance of the Islamic 
power, and not unoften carried their a-ms into the enemy’s 
country. Such were the powerful dynasties of the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga and the Gajapatis of Orissa, who preserved the 

2 It is interesting to observe that the title ‘The Hindu period' is 
likewise applied by James Kennedy {Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. II, 
Chap, VII 1 ) to the period from 650 to 1200 A D. On the other hand the 
editors of the recently published volumes of The History and Culture of 
the Indian people beating the titles **The Vedie Age*' (Vol. I), **The Age 
of Imperial Unity'* (Vol. II), “TAe Classical Age*' (Vol. Ill) and '*The 
Age of Imperial Kanauj*' (Vol. IV), (all published so far) have steered clear 
of the difficulties created by the application of the term ‘Hindu,' although 
their own designations are not free from objections. 
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Independence of the eastern coast far down into the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Such, again, were the ruling houses of 
Rajasthan, and especially the Guhilots of Mewar whose exploits 
earned for them the title of Hindaa Sftraj, i. e. ‘the sun of the 
Hindus’. Such, lastly, was the empire of Vijayanagar which 
maintained for nearly th.ee hundred years the line oE the 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna against the assaults of the 
Muhammadan powers of the Deccan. Indeed there were certain 
parts of the country, which, owing to the difficulties of their 
communications or their remoteness or some other cause, were 
never completely subdued by the arms of Islam. This was the 
case with Assam and Nepal in the North, with the forest 
regions of the modern Madhya Pradesh, the Cliota Nagpur 
Plateau and the old Orissan Feudatory States in the middle, with 
Kerala in the extreme South. Of still greater significance is the 
fact that the Islamic power in India was not maintained through 
the centuries at a steady level, but periodically suffered serious set- 
backs. In truth, we may distinguish in the history of this power 
two great periods of advance alternating with two other periods of 
decline. The first period opens with the advent of the vigorous 
Houses of Ghazni and Ghor who won for Islam the dominion 
over the richest and the most extensive parts of Northern India. It 
reaches its culmination in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
whose empire at its greatest extent (c. 1338 — 39) embraced 
twenty-four provinces extending from the Punjab to Mysore and 
the Coromandel coast. For more tha . two hundred years after 
this time the history of Muslim rule in India is^ on the 
whole, written in decay. The mighty Sultanate of Delhi is 
broken up into fragments, while the invasion of the fierce Timur 
sucks the life-blood out of its last remnants. Meanwhile the 
stage is cleared for the revival of the Rajput power in the North 
and the rise of the powerful empire of Vijayanagar in the South. 
The second wave of Muslim advance breaks upon Northern 
India with the accession of Akbar, the real founder of the 


32 
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Miiglial dynasty, in 1556. The advance thenceforth is on the 
whole steadily maintained till the latter part of the reign of 
Aurangzib {c. 1700). “Under him the Mughal empire reached 
its greatest extent and the largest single State ever known to 
India from the dawn of history to the rise of the British power 
was formed. From Ghazni to Chatgaon, from Kashmir to the 
Karnatak, the continent of India obeyed one sceptre, and beyond 
this region in far-off Ladakh and Malabar the suzerainty of the 
same ruler was proclaimed from the pulpit.”^ From the closing 
years of Aurangzib’s reign onwards the Muhammadan power in 
India is at a low ebb. Gradually the empire of the Great Mogul 
is dissolved into fragments, of which only the dominions of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad attain any degree of importance. The 
devastating invasions of the Persian Nadir Shah and the Afghan 
Ahmad Shah Abdali not only drain the Mughal dominion of its 
last resources, but rob it of the province of the Punjab. The 
great province of Bengal, Behar and Orissa succumbs to the 
rising British power, while the adjoining State of Oudh is reduced 
to the position of its dependant ally. The heir of Aurangzib, 
driven from his capital, becorties for a time the pensionary of the 
Company. Meanwhile the hardy and active Marathas, roused to 
a sense of their unity by the genius of Shivaji, break open their 
provincial barriers and spread their conquering hordes over the 
greater part of the country. Even the colossal disaster at Panipat 
fails to cripple them for any lengtli of time, and they remain the 
most formidable indigenous power till they arc outwitted by the 
diplomacy of Wellesley and thwarted by the arms of Wellington 
and Lake. 

The foregoing argument will make it clear that neither of 
the terms ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muhammadan’ is (it to serve as the title 
of a great division of Indian History. The same objections 
do not apply to the term ‘British period’ for reasons which are 

3 Sir Jacliiiiath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, Yol. I, Introd. p. xi 
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sufficiently obvious.* It therefore behoves us to consider 
whether we can profitably substitute more suitable terms for 
those which we have been examining so far. Here we may 
apply, as some have already done, the analogy of European History 
with its well-known divisions into Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
periods. Between Ancient and Medieval India the line of division 
has sometimes been drawn at the death of Harsha (c. 6^7 A.D.). 
No sufficient reason exists for adopting this view, for the changes 
which followed the death of the great Emperor — not excluding 
the rise of the Rajput dynasties and the regrouping of the States — 
were not different in kind from the events of the earlier times. 
Equally inconclusive is the view which makes the division between 
Ancient and Mediaeval India coincide with the rise of the 
Guptas. For the Gupta period, however^ eminent a role it may 
have played in the development of art and literature, cannot 
justly be regarded as the border-line between two great periods 
of Indian History. In truth, like the Periclean Age of Athenian 
History with which it has been aptly compared, its function was 
not to open a new epoch, but to bring to a completion the 
influences that had been maturing during the preceding 
centuries. Not can we subscribe to the view, supported as it is 
by high authority, which finds in the establishment of the 
Kushan dynasty the much sought-for division between Ancient 
and Mediaeval India. For the Kushan empire in Northern India, 
however inspired by foreign influences, did not differ in its 

4 To be quite logical, wc should speak of ‘the Christian period of 
Indian history’ matching its Hindu and Muhammadan periods. This has 
actually been done by a recent Indian author, Major B, D. Basil, in his 
work entitled Rise of the Christian Power in India (and ed., Calcutta 
1931), which describes the origin and development of British dominion in 
our country down to the Indian rebellion of 1857. The author justifies 
his title by the implausible argument that the professed object of British 
administrators in India has been to encourage the conversion of its 
people to Christianity. 
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essential features from the preceding Indian empires. Indeed it 
seems to us to be most convenient to draw the dividing line 
between the two periods in the last years of the 12th and the 
early years of the 1 3th centuries in Northern India, and almost 
exactly a century later in the South. Then was founded for the 
first time an extensive Muhammadan empire in the country. 
Of the contrast between these two periods — the one preceding 
and the other following the Muhammadan conquest — it is easy 
to form an exaggerated opinion. For it must be remembered 
that the new rulers, owing to the paucity of their numbers and 
their lack of administrative capacity, left the work of civil 
administration at first largely to the Hindu princes and chiefs 
owning a more or less definite allegiance to the paramount 
power. It must also be admitted that the famous system 
of administration, which was built up later by the genius of Sher 
Shah and Akbar, was anticipated in all its leading features by the 
best Hindu sovereigns of earlier times. Even the growth of the 
vernacular literature, which has been acclaimed by a well known 
historian as one o£ ‘the gifts of the Muslim Age to India’, was 
not an innovation, as it was paralleled earlier by the develop' 
ment of the Pali canonical and non-canonical literature of the 
Buddhists, as well as the Ardha-Magadhi and Apabhraihsa 
canonical works of the Jainas. Nevertheless the Muslim conquest, 
because of the new influences which it introduced into the 
country, may fitly be called the harbinger of a new Age. 
With it came not only a new and fiercely monotheistic faith, 
but also new ideas of government, new schools of jurisprudence, 
new languages and literatures with their canons of literary taste 
and models of style, new styles of architecture, a new code of 
social manners and new modes and fashions of living. These 
influences in course of time left a profound stamp upon all 
classes of the Hindu population. Above all, the Muhammadan 
conquest brought a new factor into the complex mass of Indian 
humanity, a factor which miinly owing to the inflexibility of its 
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religious creed has retained to this day something oE its exotic 
character.® 

Wc have selected the period of Muslim conquest of the 
country between the late 12th and the early 13th centuries as 
the most convenient landmark of the transition from Ancient 
to Mediaeval India. Like all great historical movements, how- 
ever, this was a slow process which was spread through several 
centuries. Its beginnings may be traced to the conquest of 
Sindh (71 1— 712 A.D.) by the Arabs, which drove a wedge of 
Muhammadan dominion into the country. Then came in suc- 
cession the fall of the outworks of the Indian defence and the 
outposts of Hindu civilization in the Afghan highlands, the 
conquest of Peshawar by the Amir Sabuktigin, and the destruc- 
tive inroads of his famous son Sultan Mahmud. Ocher signs of 
the coming change may be traced in the fields of social and 
religious life of the people. The victories of Sultan Muhammad 
of Ghor carried forward, but did not complete, the transition 
from the Ancient to the Middle Ages.® 

Turninig to the Modern period, we think we can most 
conveniently trace it from the administration of the Marquis of 

5 Dividing line between Ancient and Mediaeval India : — (a) death 
of Haisha (Iswari Prasad, History of Mediaeval India, Allahabad 1925; cf. 
James Kennedy, Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol, II, Chap. VIII with the 
alternative title of The Mediaeval history of Northern India applied to the 
period 650-1200 AD); (b) rise of the Imperial Guptas (Sir John Marshall, 
Guide to Sanchi, p. 7 and F. J. Richards, Indian Antiquary, February, 
1930); (c) establishment of the Kushan dynasty (Rapson, Ancient 
India, p, 147), The last view is implicit in the title * Ancient 
India* applied by the Editor of The Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I, covering the period "from the earliest times to about the 
middle of the first century AD’\ On the rise of the vernacular 
literature as a gift of Muslim rule, vide Sir Jadunath Sarkar's work 
India through the Ages, pp, 77-81. On the faiundamental changes 
arising from the impact of militant Islam into India ,vide Chap, VII below^ 

6 For a complete discussion on the above subject, vide Chap. Xyil 
below. 
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Wellesley (1798 — 1804). The transition from Mediaeval to 
Modern India, like that from the Ancient to the Middle Ages, 
extends over a long period of time. Its beginnings may be 
carried back to Vasco de Gama’s discovery of the Cape route in 
1498, which for the first time brought a West-European power 
into direct contact with India. Among further steps leading to 
this movement may be mentioned the transfer of command of 
the Indian Ocean from the Arabs to the Portuguese, the elimi- 
nation of the French from the Indian stage in the Carnatic wars, 
the conquest of Bengal by Clive, and the wars and alliances of 
Warren Hastings. It was, however, left to Wellesley to plan 
and carry out those feats of diplomacy and warfare that made 
the British the paramount power in India except the Punjab. 
In trying to discover the specific features of the Modern period, 
we must, again, beware of the risk of exaggeration. Thus the 
system oE administrative organisation which is one of the crown- 
ing triumphs of British rule in this country, however enriched 
and perfected by the lessons of modern wisdom and experience, 
followed in the main the lines of the best administrations in the 
past. And yet we must admit that the advent of the British 
rule introduced a number of momentous changes which made it 
the herald of a new age — the Modern period of Indian History. 
It broke down the isolation of the country to an extent undreamt 
of before. Within the limits of the country itself the Railway, 
the Telegraph and the printing-press, combined with the 
influences of a common administration and system of education, 
helped to break down provincial barriers, and created for the 
first time a truly national consciousness. Above all the net-work 
of schools and colleges, which has been one of the principal 
gifts of British rule, helped to sow the seeds of Western ideas 
broadcast among the keenest and the most intelligent section of 
the people. These ideas fructified in the intellectual Renaissance 
which not only opened to India the stores of Western learning 
and restored to her much of her lost caltural heritage, but 
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quickened into a new activity almost every branch of her 
national life/- 

EPILOGUE 

With the closing years of the fifth decade of this century 
there has dawned a new era fraught with the promise of high 
fulfilment of India as well as of the other countries of the Asian 
continent. The liberation of the Asian nations from the 
shackles of European colonialism has had the result of unleashing 
a tremendous amount of energy on their part for their own 
uplift at home and for assertion of their rightful place in 
international politics. In this grand co operative enterprise 
India has been manfully striving to better the standard of living 
of her countless millions, and to adjust her old cultural values 
to the modern requirements. What is more, she has been 
using all her influence to act as a mediator between the two 
great hostile camps into which the civilized world is unfortunately 
divided at present, so as to save humanity from the perils of 
complete annihilation under the recent conditions of warfare. 
In this process India’s historical role has undergone a complete 
transformation. A dependancy ruled with but slight resistance 
by a foreign power scarcely twenty years back, she has all at 
once sprung to the position of complete mistress of her own 
household as well as a factor in world-politics. 

7 On India’s reaction to the influences of British rule, vide Chap, 
yil below. The suggestion of Mr. F. J, Richards {Indian Antiquary^ 
February, 1930) that the year 1500 A.D, when “the Sultanates gave 
place to the Mughals’’ marked the transition from Mediaeval to Modern 
India is clearly untenable, since the advent of the Miighals did not bring 
in its train such fundamental changes as to make it the starting-point of a 
new Age. The divisions and subdivisions of the hi tory of India adopted 
by the authorities of the Indian History Congress, namely ‘Ancient India* 
up to 71 1 A.D. and 712-1206 A.D., ‘Mediaeval India’. 1206-1526 A.D. 
and 1526-1764 A.D. and ‘Modern India*, from 1765 A.D. , have rightly 
been criticised by the Sectional Presidents at its successive sessions. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Dynamics of Indian History 

Introductory 

A fundamental problem that has again and again risen to the 
surface in the course of India’s long and eventful history has been 
created by the periodical weakening, if not breakdown, of the 
vitality of her spirit and her institutions, leaving her a prey to 
violent internal disorders often accompanied by the evils of foreign 
conquest and subjection. The consideration of this problem 
necessarily involves the discussion of another question, namely, 
that of India’s reaction to these periodical dangers threatening her 
very existence. 

The key to the solution of this twofold question may be 
found, we think, in the thoughtful analysis of our history and our 
civilization which has been given by a great Indian thinker of 
our age, the late Sri Aurobindo Ghose.^ The fundamental cause 
of the growth and decline of India’s civilization, he writes, is the 
strengthening and weakening of ‘her ancient spirit and character- 
istic soul.’ This last comprises three qualities, namely, first and 
foremost, her spirituality which is “the master-key of the Indian 
mind”; secondly, ‘‘her stupendous vitality, her inexhaustible 
power of life and joy of life, her almost .unimaginably prolific 
creativeness,” thirdly and lastly, “her strong intellectuality, at 
once austere and rich, robust and minute, powerful and delicate, 
massive in principle and curious in detail”. 

The theory of the Mahabharata 

Before applying the above test to the general course of our 
past history, we may notice the very interesting, if imperfect, 

I In his work Renaissance iti India (reprinted from Arya, 
August-November 1918), pp. 7-29. 
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answer given by an ancient political theorist in the pages of our 
great national epic, the MahabharataB This takes the form of 
Bhishma’s answer to Yudhishthira’s question in the course of 
what the author describes as the last political testament of the 
doyen of the Kuru race. When all the people® asks Yudhisthira, 
take up arms in disregard of their respective duties, when the 
strength of the Kshatriya power is on the wane and when the 
king ceases to function as protector, what should be their refuge? 
BhTshma’s reply involves a vigorous plea for concerted action 
on a mass scale. At such a crisis, he explains, the castes headed by 
the Brahmanas should seek their own salvation by means of gifts, 
austerities and sacrifices, as well as benevolence and self-restraint. 
When the king being crowned with victory, Bhishma further 
observes, has re-established peace in his kingdom, the castes should 
betake themselves to their respective duties, but when disorder 
has set in and when the robbers have created confusion (of castes 
and duties), all castes may take up arms with impunity. While 
such are the duties of the people in general, a special responsi- 
bility rests upon the Brahmanas. Among the castes, we are told 
in the same context, those that are strong through the knowledge 
of the Vedas should rise up on every side, and they should in- 
crease the king’s strength “like the gods strengthening the might 
of Indra.” The wise king, Bhishma explains, should recover his 
position by the strength of the Brahmana power, for this is the 
only support of the king with declining strength. The above 
extract inculcates two principles for the people’s guidance in a 
grave political crisis. These relate in the first place to mass-upris- 
ing by violent as well as non-violent means, and secondly, 
invigoration of the temporal by the spiritual power. 

Four critical periods of Indian history 
A, The fosuMaurya period 

Let us now turn to the verdict of history. It will be 
convenient for our purpose to take up by way of illustration four 
2 Mahabhdrata, Book XII 79, 12-19 (Critical ed., Poona). 
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successive epochs in our history. These are, firstly, the period 
following the dotvnfall of the Maurya empire (c. 200 B.C,— 200 
A. D.); secondly, the period of the impact of militant Islam 
(from the close of the 12th century to the early years of the i/jth 
century A. D.); thirdly, the period of decline and fall of the 
Mughal empire (c. 1660 — 1760 A. D.); fourthly and lastly, 
the period of the impact of British imperialism and its conflict 
with Indian nationalism (c. 1800 — 1947 A. D.). 

In the last quarter of the third century B. C. the mighty 
empire of the Mauryas which had for three generations united 
the whole of Northern India with a large portion of the Deccan 
under a strong and centralised administration began to dissolve 
into a number of comparatively petty States. This gave the 
opportunity to the ambitious Greek kings of Bactria to pierce the 
unguarded passes on our north-west frontier and spread their 
victorious arms over the Indus and the Upper Ganga basins. With 
the decay of the Greek power hordes of foreigners (Sakas, Parthi- 
ans, Yueh-chi and others) poured across our north-west frontier 
from their Central and West Asian homes, and they carved out 
for themselves kindoms and principalities in Northern and Wes- 
tern India. To the evil produced by these political changes was 
added that of social and religious conflicts on an extensive scale. 
In the preceding period Buddhism, thanks to the proselytising zeal 
of Asoka and of missionaries of his faith, had been transformed 
from a local cult in Eastern India into an All-India religion, and 
had even begun its conquests beyond the seas. There is reason to 
think that Jainism similarly won its position as an All-India 
religion. The rise of these heretical sects could not but involve 
a grave disturbance of the Brahmanical social and religious order. 
What havoc was produced by the intrusion of the alien races and 
the overthrow of the traditional .social and religious standards is 
told from the Brahmanical point of view under a thinly disguised 
announcement of the evils of the Kali Age in Mahabharata 111 
188-90. And yet in the midst of this intense gloom and despair 
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the seeds were sown of a brilliant Indian revival specially in a 
Brahmanical garb. Thus, in the first place, the whole body of 
social and religious laws of Brahmanism was amplified and put 
together in the authoritative Smritis of Manu and Yajnavalkya. 
Simultaneously the whole cycle of Brahmanical myths, legends 
and traditions as well as the Brahmanical system of individual and 
social ethics was incorporated into the old epic story of the 
Mahabharata so as to give it its present encyclopaedic character. 
In all this work of systematisation we can detect a manifestation 
of the principle of intellectuality which, according to our great 
philosopher-saint quoted above, forms the third characteristic of 
the Ancient Indian spirit. In the second place, the foreign settlers 
voluntarily absorbed within an incredibly short space of time not 
only the outward forms and symbols, but also the inner spirit of 
our civilisation. This was indicated by their adoption of the 
Indian laciguage and script as well as names (or surnames), and 
their zealous adherence to the Indian religions. Not to speak of 
the use of coin-legends in the Indian Prakrit and the Kharoshthl^ 
script by the Indo-Greek kings as early as the beginning of the 
second century B.C., we hear of Greeks making donations through 
the same medium in favour of Buddhist foundations from the first 
century B.C, The most interesting of these records is that of 
Heliodorus, the Greek ambassador of king Antialkidas of Taxila 
at the court of Vidisa. This commemorates the erection of a 
stone pillar in honour of Vasudeva, “the god of gods,’’ by one 
who devoutly called himself a bhagavata. Where the Greeks 
with their notorious contempt for barbarians had led the way, it 
was easy for the less sophisticated Sakas and other Central and 
Western Asian tribes to follow. The first important Buddhist 
missions to China were led by monks of Saka, Parthian and 
Yueh-chi birth in the second and third cenr. tries A.D. In the 
Upper Ganga valley wc have a unique record (Mathura lion- 
capital inscription) commemorating the Buddhist piety of the 
ruling 5aka family of Mathura in the early years of the first 
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century A.D. In Western India the greatest of the Saka rulers, 
Rudradaman, as we learn from his famous record (Junagadh Rock 
Inscription of the Saka year 72), took pride in describing himself 
as a model king after the Indian standards, while his son-in-law 
Ushavadata in the best Indian princely tradition divided his 
extensive charities between Brahmanism and Buddhism. On their 
side the Brahmanical exponents of the Sacred Law met these 
Hinduised foreigners halfway by giving them {Mann X 43-44, 
Mahabharata XIII 33. 21-22; 35. 17-18) the status of Ksha. 
triyas although degraded from their pristine purity. That this 
precept was translated into practice is proved by the recorded 
instances of marriages of Saka princesses with kings of the or- 
thodox Satavahana and Ikshvaku dynasties. In this process of 
conscious assimilation of the foreigners within the orthodox Hindu 
social fold, it is easy to detect the influence of that abounding 
vitality which has been stated above to be the second characteristic 
of our ancient spirit. This feature is indicated still more strongly 
by the rise of powerful indigenous dynasties (Satavahanas, Chetas, 
Bharasivas and Guptas), who halted the advance of the foreign 
ruling houses, and what is more, helped to recover the territories 
lost to them by the Indians. With the overthrow of the last Saka 
ruler of Gujarat and Malwa and the annexation of his kingdom 
to the Gupta empire by Chandragupta II in the closing years of 
the fourth century A. D., the last vestige of foreign dominion 
disappeared from our soil. The triumph of captive India over her 
captor was complete on the social as well as the political plane. 

B. The Period of impact of militant Islam 

By the close of the twelfth century A.D. the vitality and 
vigour of the Indian people appear to have undergone a 
lamentable decline. Literature and art, it would seem, lost 
much of their old creative power, while religion lay encumbered 
by a mass of forms and ceremonies, and society was fixed in 
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a rigid mould.® A century earlier a discerning foreign observer, 
Al-Beruni, traced this evil o[ stagnation of the Indians to its 
source in their rigid isolation producing among them an 
overweening conceit in their own greatness and contempt for 
foieign peoples. When therefore the mantle of militant Islam 
fell upon the Turks filled with the characteristic energy and 
capacity of their race, the Hindu kingdoms of Northern India 
succumbed to their attacks with surprising rapidity (1192 — 1203 
A.D). On the ruins of these kingdoms arose the Sultanate 
of Delhi which thereafter held the country by military rule. 
When almost a century later (1294 — ^3^') invading forces 

of the Sultanate overflow'cd into the Deccan and Soutli India, 
the old Hindu kingdoms were overthrown with almost as much 
swiftness as those of Northern India in the past. What havoc 
the invaders, inspired alike by religious zeal and love of 
plunder almost of an elemental force, produced among the 
indigenous centres of piety and culture is testified to by the 
Muslim chroniclers, whose testimony is corroborated by the 
existing condition of our ancient archaeological remains. In 
the context of India’s vital problem of cultural existence at 
this period^ the coming of the invaders was an event of out- 
standing significance. The settlers, whose numbers were being 
continually swelled by the threefold process of birth, conversion 
and migration, introduced into our land a new creed, new 
languages and literatures and even a new script, new ideas of 
State and government; new types of art and architecture, a new 
code of social manners, and new models and fashions of living. 
What IS more, because of the inflexibility of their religious 
creed which allowed no compromise with polytheism, the 
settlers wjre not absorbed in the Indian social system, but they 
remained (as their descendants still remai i) a distinct social 
and cultural unit. In the field of politics the Delhi Sultanate, 


3 On the above, vide Chap. XVII 
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recnining its essencial military character to the end, failed to 
win the support of the vast majority of its subjects. No sooner 
therefore than it reached its peak in the early years (c. 1338 — 39 
A.D.) of the reign of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, it 
began to break up into a group of independent kingdoms 
founded by ambitious provincial governors. The last remnant 
of the Sultanate was drained of its life-blood by the invasion 
of the fierce Timur (1398 A.D.) which was attended with 
plunder and massacre on an extensive scale. The Sultanate 
nevertheless dragged an inglorious existence till it was 
extinguished by the founder of the Mughal dynasty in 1526 
A.D. 

What was India’s reaction to this challenge to her exist- 
ence, the greatest she had encountered so far in her history ? 
We can trace this reaction in three principal directions. In 
the first place our Hindu legists commencing from Lakshml- 
dhara in Northern India and Hemadri in the Deccan wrote a 
series of Smriti Digests systematising with almost pedantic 
thoroughness all branches of the ancient social and religious 
law. Between the fifteenth and the seventeenth countries 
other authors like Krishnananda, Brahmananda Giri, Purna- 
nanda and Raghuiuitha TarkavagTsha in Bengal, prepared 
equally comprehensive Digests dealing with the Tantric 
religious ritual. These ponderous endeavours evidently 
represented the feature of intellectuality in our ancient 
cultural inheritance to which reference has been made above. 
It IS, however, exiremely doubtful if the intellectual effort 
behind these learned compilations would have sufficed to save 
India from the danger of disintegration at this critical period. 
Fortunately for her the very extremity of the danger called 
forth an outburst of her ancient sprituality on a scale un^ 
known before or since. Between the fourteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries almost every geographical unit in our 
vast land produced its typical saint and mystic, their lives 
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and teachings forming an imperishable record in the annals 
of our Middle Ages. Such are Ramananda (14th century) 
and Kabir (14th- 15th centuries) in Utcara Pradesh, Chaicanya 
(1481-1533) in Bengal. Sahkaradeva in Assam, Dadu in 
Rajasthan, Nanak (1496-1530) in the Punjab, Vallabhacharya 
in Gujarat, and lastly, Jhanadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha, 
Tukarama and Ramadasa (late 13th — 17th centuries) in 
Maharashtra. These reformers, who were drawn from all 
ranks of society (including the untouchables) and from both 
sexes and who spoke in the language of the people, had often 
a distinct individuality of their own. To take one instance, 
the successive phases of Maratha mysticism are described by 
a recent scholar^ Prof. Ranade,^ as follows : — (i) Age of Jhanadeva 
(‘instinctive mysticism*), (2) Age of Namadeva (‘democratic 
mysticism’), (3) Age of Ekanatha (‘synthetic mysticism*), 
(4) Age of Tukarama (‘personalistic mysticism’), and (5) Age of 
Ramadasa (‘activistic mysticism*). Nevertheless the mediaeval 
Indian mystics agree on the fundamentals of their teaching. 
Such are the ideas of the unity of god, the futility of forms and 
ceremonies of worship, the unreality of caste and the necessity of 
self-purification; and absolute devotion to the Deity for attaining 
salvation. Kabir, Dadu and Nanak distinguished themselves by 
the catholicity of their teaching which embraced the essence of 
Hinduism and Islam. The spirit of these teachers may be 
illustrated by three short extracts from their writings. 

“O Servant, where dost thou seek Me ? Lo ! 1 am beside 

thee. 

1 an neither in temple nor in mosque ; 1 am neither in Kaaba 
nor in Kailash. 

Neither am I in rites and cercmonic*^, nor in Yoga and 
renunciation. 


4 In his work Indian Mysticism^ : the mysticism of Maharashtra. 
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If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me : thou 
shalt meet Me in a moment of rime. 

Kabir says, ‘O Sadhu ! God is the breath of all breath’.** 

“This universe is the Veda, the creation is the Koran. The 
Pandits and the Kazis are indeed deceived when they think 
that the whole world is encompassed within the leaves of 
their dry books. The heart of the worshipper is the page on 
which the story of the universal Truth is being written in letters 
of life. When all these hearts unite in the vast universe of man, 
there you will find all the Vedas and the Koran'. 

‘‘Say, Nanak : (When) through the Guru the illusion is lost, 
Allah and Parabrahma are (seen as) one ; temple and mosque are 
the same, worship and prostration are the same, all men arc one, 
but various are the forces (leading them). Allah and Abhekh are 
the same, Parana and Qaran are the same — one only in (their) 
essence (as) One alone made (them) all.**^ 

The influence of the mediaeval saints has been wide and far- 
reaching, as they became the founders of sects flourishing down to 
our own times. It must, however, be admitted that such a 
fundamental Hindu social institution as caste remained for the 
most part unaffected by their teaching.® Still less influence was 
exercised by them on the contemporary political life. It is rare to 
find among these early teachers even such remonstrance as that of 
Nanak who, stung by the horrors of Babur’s invasion of the 
Punjab, passionately condemned the pusillanimous Lodi Sultan, 
while upbraiding God Himself for His apparent supineness. 

5 The above extracts are quoted respectively from the translations of 
Kabir by Rabindranath Tagore {One hundred poems of Kabir), of 
Rajjabji (a disciple of Dadu) by Kshitimohan Sen (The Cultural Heritage 
of India, Vol. II p. 257), and of Nanak by Duncan Greenlees {The Gospel 
of the Garugranth Sahib, pp. 209-10). 

6 On Chaitanya’s attitude towards Caste, vide the learned work of 
Dr. Sushil Kumar De, Early History of Vaishnava Faith and Tradition in 

pp. 8o-8i«, On caste in Sikhism down to the time of Guru 
Govind Singh, vide A short history of the Sikhs, Vol, I pp. 66-67 by Teja 
Singh and Ganda Singh. 
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“When there was such slaughter, such groaning, didst thou 
not feel pain? 

Creator, Thou belongest to all. 

If a powerful party beat another powerful party, it is no 
matter for anger ; 

But if a ravenous lion fall upon a herd of cows, then the 

master of the herd should show his manliness.” 

The catholic teachings of the early mediaeval saints were 
destined to find a responsive echo in the endeavours of the Emper- 
or Akbar and still more of his large-hearted but unfortunate 
descendant Prince Dara Sukoh, towards opening the treasures of 
Hindu religious literature to the world of Islam. 

In the third and last place the undying vitality which is the 
second characteristic of our ancient spirit manifested itself during 
this period in a great revolt in South India against the Sultanate of 
Delhi, which resulted in the foundation of the famous kingdom of 
Vijayanagar (c. 1330 A.D.). The founders of the new kidgdom, 
Harihara I and Bukka I, were aided in their uprising by two dis- 
tinguished Brahmana brothers Madhavacharya (afterwards called 
Vidyaranya) and Sayanacharya, thus furnishing a concrete instance 
of that principle of co-operation of the spiritual with the temporal 
power which had been enjoined by the theorist in the Mahabharata 
extract quoted above. The movement in favour of political inde- 
pendence was accompanjed by an immense religious revival on the 
intellectual plane. For while Madhavacharya systematised the old 
Smriti Law through his famous commentary on Parasara-Smritiy 
Sayanacharya produced his monumental series of commentaries on 
the Vedic Saibhitas and the Brahmanas. For two centuries 
and a half the Vijayanagar kingdom maintained the barrier of the 
Krishna and the Tuhgabhadra against the advance of the Muslim 
power in South India and served as an asylum of Hindu religion 
and culture. And yet in the end it succumbed to the attack of 
that power because of the inherent defect of its political organisa- 
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tion which rested largely on feudalism, and the mistaken military 
and financial policy of its rulers which involved the complete 
economic exhaustion of the people^. 

C.The period of decline and fall of the Mughal Empire 
During the seventeenth century and specially in its latter half 
the mighty fabric of the Mughal Empire which had been built up 
by the genius of Akbar and which ensured peace and prosperity to 
our land under an efficient and centralised administration entered 
on the path of decline. Among the causes of this catastrophe the 
first place must be given, as has been well observed®, to the abandon- 
ment by the later emperors of ‘‘the two salient features of Akbar's 
land-revenue arrangements upon which the prosperity of the empire 
mainly depended, namely, the payment of official salaries in cash, 
and the obligation on the collectors of revenue to deal direct with 
individual cultivators*'. Other causes are to be found in the laxity 
of imperial control over the administration and the crushing 
land-revenue assessment under Akbar’s successors, the draining of 
the financial resources of the empire through the costly extravagance 
of Shahjahan and the Deccan wars of Aurangzeb, and the rapid 
deterioration of the Mughal aristocracy under the enervating influ- 
ence of pomp and luxury. Last but not the least among these 
causes is the reversal of Akbar’s religious policy by Aurangzeb 
who aimed at founding a purely Sunni State wherein the other 
Muslim sects as well as the Hindus were to live on sufferance. 
This deprived the Mughal administrative service of its valuable 
Shiah recruits, while it led the Rajputs to withdraw their power- 
ful support from the Mughal throne. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century the seal was set upon the decline of the 
Mughal empire by the series of Wars of Succession, the 

7 On the causes of decline and fall of the Vijayanagar kingdom, vide 
the thoughtful analysis of Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar (Ramalinga 
Reddy Commemoration Volume, Part II, pp. 74-90). 

8 By Edwardcs and Garret, Mughal rule in India^ p, 258. 
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rebellions of tbe provincial governors and the disastrous 
invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali, not to speak 
of the rapid advance of the Maratha power of which we shall 
speak presently. 

In the face of this grave crisis which overtook our land 
in the latter half of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century the ancient Indian spirit manifested itself 
with vigour and success in two distinct regions. In Maha- 
rashtra the earlier line of mystics and saints was completed by 
the advent of Tukarama and Ramadasa, of whom the latter 
became the spiritual preceptor of the founder of the Maratha 
power. They both (and specially Ramadasa) impressed upon 
Shivaji sound lessons of statecraft. The latter saint in his 
well-known poem called Anandavana-bhuvana, which has been 
characterised by Prof. Ranade as “the Apocalypse of Ramadasa,” 
conjured up the vision of a Region of Bliss in which the oppressor 
had been laid low, and the Hindu religion as well as culture 
was flourishing under divine protection. In Shivaji were 
combined all the qualities of the ancient Indian spirit, namely 
its spirituality, its vitality and its intellectuality. It was Shivaji’s 
passionate devotion to the cause of Hinduism which was the 
greatest single factor in rousing the Maratha national sentiment 
against the whole might of Aurangzeb. Shivaji*s civil admini- 
stration, which comprised such advanced features as the creation 
of distinct departments of the central government and the 
assessment of land-revenue based upon measurement of the fields 
and its collection by governmental agency, ensured the blessings 
of peace and justice and equal protection among all classes of 
his subjects. His military administration rested upon a regularly 
paid and well disciplined standing-army, as well as a chain of 
forts with adequate provision for their defence. He developed 
and perfected the strategy of guerilla warfare which in the 
circumstances was best suited to the genius of his people and 
the physical geography of his land. “His light cavalry stiffened 
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with swiftfooted infantry’*, ic has been well observed , “was 
irresistible in the Age of Aurangzeb.” Above all the imperish- 
able spirit which Shivaji bequeathed to his countrymen not 
only steeled them for their epic struggle with the forces of 
Aurangzeb in the immediately following period, but also led 
them under the able direction of the Peshwas of the House of 
Balaji Vishvanath on the wings of victory towards the goal of 
All-India dominion. 

The second manifestation of the ancient Indian spirit in all 
its forms took place in the Punjab in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century under the guidance of the gurus of the sect 
founded by Nanak. When the fifth Guru Arjun was executed 
by order of Emperor Jahangir in 1606, his successor Guru 
Hargovind began to organise his followers on military lines so as 
to create among them the will to resist the aggressor. It was, 
however, the martyrdom of the ninth Gurts Tcgh Bahadur at the 
hands of Emperor Aurangzeb in 1675 which fired his young son 
and successor, the famous Guru Govind Singh, with a religious 
zeal for a thorough going reform of his sect on military lines. He 
set before himself the task of converting his followers into a 
compact community free from 'priestly tutelage and based upon 
complete social equality. He thus created the community of the 
Purified Ones (Khalsa) which was bound together by a distinctive 
ceremony of baptism as well as distinctive dress, manners and 
even surnames, and he inspired them with belief in their divine 
mission to right the wrongs of men. Afttr the death of their 
great guru the Sikhs passed through a fiery ordeal of persecution 
(1708-50) only to emerge as masters of the Punjab in the 
following half-century. Their fortunes reached their peak in the 
first part of the nineteenth century, when Ranjit Singh, “the Lion 
of the Punjab” united the greater part of the Indus valley with 


9 By Dr. jadunath Sarkar in his Work Shivaji and his times, 4th 
ed.. p. 367, 
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Kashmir under his rule and supported it by an army organised 
on the European model. 

In the rest and by far the greater part of India the history of 
the eighteenth century is on the whole written in decay. It is 
true that even then there were not wanting saints who kept alive 
the torch of the ancient spirituality. Such was Ramaprasada 
Kaviranjana of Bengal, tlie author of numerous devotional lyrics 
in honour of the Great Mother which have become a classic in 
Bengali literature. In general, however, it is correct to state that 
the fount of the old Indian spirit ran dry at this period. In the 
political field, it is true, there were not wanting even at this 
period very able and successful rulers, Hindu as well as Muslim. 
Such were Baji Rao I and Mahadji Sindhia in the Maratha world, 
Murshid Kuh Khan in Bengal and Haidar Ali in Mysore. But 
none of these was able to base his State on firm foundations. Tbc 
greatest of the Indian States, that of the Marathas, suffered from 
grave detects in its political and military system, some of which 
like the neglect of the economic factor went back to Shivaji’s 
times, while others like the assignment of jaigirs in lieu of cash 
payments and the grant of offices in hereditary succession were 
due to the mistaken policy of his successors. Even the creation 
of European-trained battalions by the later Maratha rulers proved 
in the end to be their undoing^®. Witli the death of its last great 
leaders the Maratha State-system entered upon a period of almost 
incessant anarchy which paved the way for its downfall. A simi- 
lar anarchy, which ovcttook the Punjab in the years following 
the death of Ranjit Singh, ended in the political extinction of the 
Sikhs. On the whole, then, the severe verdict of the well-known 
Indian historian of this period^ ^ remains unshaken when he 

10 On the defects and shortcomings of the Maratha States, vide (a) 
Sarkar, Shivaji and his times, p. 357/. (b) ibid, Fall of the Mughal tmpire, 
Vol. IV pp. 10^- 1 1 and (c) G. S. 5 'ardej.ai, New history of the Maratha 
people, Vol. II pp. 56 " 39 * 

11 Sarkar, Fall of the Mngbal Empire, Vol. IV, pp. A 

more balinced, but still severe judgment on the history of this period is 
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observes, “Tlic Mughal Kinpirc and wiih it the Maratha over- 
lordship of HiiuJustan, fell because of the rottenness at the core 
of Indian society. This rottenness showed itself in the form of 
military and political helplessness. The country could not 
defend itself; royalty was hopelessly depraved or imbecile; the 
nobles were selfish and short-sighted; corruption, inefficiency and 
treachery disgraced all branches of the public service. In the midst 
of this decay and confusion, our literature, art and even true 
religion had perished.’’ 

D. The Period of impact of British Imperialism and its 
conflict with Indian nationalism 

In the century following the battle of Plassey the British, 
armed with all the resources of a first-rate European power and 
helped by the breakdown of the indigenous social and political 
systems, made themselves masters ot our land to its furthest 
extremities. It was then that India felt for the first time the 
consequence of subjugation by a foreign power ruling her as a 
dependancy from a distant base. The evils of the East India 
Company’s rule have been admitted by fair-minded British 
administrators and historians from early times down to the present. 
The great plunder which disgraced the early years of the Com- 
pany’s rule in Bengal led directly to the dreadful famine ot 
1769-70 which cost the lives of fully one-third of its inhabi- 
tants. When at a later date Britain as the, result of its Industrial 
Revolution emerged as the greatest manufacturing nation in the 
world, the selfish commercial policy of the British Government 
forced free-trade upon India, resulting in the ruin of her age-old 
domestic industries. The land-revenue policy of the Company’s 
government imposed a crushing burden upon the cultivators, 


that of H. Goetz, The crisis of Indtan civilisation in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, Calcutta, 193S. 
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which was aggravated by the evil of periodical settlements over 
the greater part of our land. The pressure of the Company’s 
administration produced among our people habits of long acquie- 
scence in foreign rule killing all initiative and of dependance upon 
government leading to disappearance of the indigenous institutions 
of local self-government, while it involved the exclusion of Indians 
from all higher ranks of the administration to the debasement of 
their character. It is true that the evils set forth above were to 
some extent offset by the benefits which have justly been claimed 
for British rule in India by writers of the then ruling race. The 
fourfold feature of British administration, namely “its imperson- 
ality, its recognition of personal liberty, its integrity and its 
insistence on equality before the law”, has been productive of 
various benefits among our people. These comprise “the main- 
tenance of peace and order, the rule of law, the belief in liberty, 
the modernisation of the country, the laying of firm financial 
foundations for the State, the fight against famine and disease, 
the increase in agricultural resources and the provision of stable 
political and economic conditions in which commerce and industry 
could develop”. Again, the opening of the door of Western 
education to Indians on an increasing scale, which lies to the 
credit of the British Indian Government since the time ofBentinck, 
has led to the incalculable benefit of linking India with modern 
thought.^ ^ 

However grave might be the defects and shortcomings of 
British rule in India, it was strong enough to crush all armed 
attempts of our people to throw off its yoke down to its last days. 
With the suppression of the Indian independence movement of 
1857-58 which was “the first crude expression of India’s urge for 


12 The above is based upon the work of Sir Percival Griffiths, The 
British Impact on India, pp. 230-32, 361-71, 379-404. For the opinions 
of the early British observers, vide the quotations from Munro, Malcolm 
and Bishop Hcber in the work Rise and fulfilment of British rule in 
India by Thompson and Garrat, App. B. 
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freedom’*^*, the British government entrenched itself in our land 
more firmly than ever with the strength derived from reorganisa- 
tion of the whole administrative system and a growing responsive- 
ness to the wishes and sentiments of our people. How did India 
react to this environment in the context of her first truly foreign 
subjection? As Sri Aurobindo has well remarked, it is character- 
istic of the strength of spirituality in our traditional make-up 
that the first Indian reaction has manifested itself in the sphere 
of religion. Characteristic, again, is the fact noted by the same 
thinker that in this sphere unlike every other sphere “every 
impulse has been throughout powerfully creative”. To quote the 
same authority, “The Brahma Samaj combined a Vedantic first 
inspiration, outward forms akin to those of English Unitarianism 
and something of its temper, a modicum of its temper, a modicum 
of Christian influence, a strong dose of religious rationalism and 
intellectualism. It is noteworthy, however, that it started from 
an endeavour to restate the Vedanta. The Arya Samaj in the 
Punjab founded itself on a fresh interpretation of the truth of the 
Veda and an attempt to apply old Vedic principles of life to 
modern conditions. The movement associated with the great 
names of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda has been a very wide 
synthesis of past religious motives and spiritual experience topped 
by a re-affirmation of the old asceticism and monasticism, but 
with new living strands in it and combined with a strong 
humanitarianism and zeal of missionary expansion. There has 
been too the movement of orthodox Hindu revivalsm.”^* This 
last is associated with such names in Bengal as those of Sasadhara 
Tarka-chudamani and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. These 
movements have often been accompanied with strong and vigorous 
efforts in the direction of social and educational reform as well as 
dedication to social service. 

Next to its application to religion may be mentioned the oper- 

13 Hirendranath Mukherjee, India Straggles for Freedom^ p. 48, 

14 Vide Renaissance in India, pp. 50.52, 5^^. 
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ation of the Ancient Indian spirit in the fields of literature, art and 
science. The new vernacular literatures of India, at first clearly 
imitative of Western models, have gradually given rise to original 
creations soaring into the realm of worldditerature in such works 
as those of Rabindranath Tagore. The same tendencies have been 
at work in the fields of art and science. It is in the sphere of 
politics that the reaction of the Indian mind has been most tense 
and effective. The pressure of a uniform administration, the 
impact of a common type of education, the growth of a strong 
middle class, the recovery of our long-lost cultural heritage 
through the efforts of generations of scholars in this country and 
abroad, the voices of our great literary artists and the rapid 
development of communications, not to speak of the examples of 
more fortunate nations outside our limits, have helped to knit 
together the diverse elements of our vast population by a bond of 
nationality based upon the community of interests and seiitiments. 
In this process it is easy to discover the simultaneous operation 
of the three component factors of our ancient spirit, namely its 
spirituality, its vitality and its intellectuality. In the last half- 
century the nationalist movement born out of the above-mentioned 
sentiment of common nationality has led our people at first with 
slow and halting steps and afterwards with increased momentum 
along the path of independence. Among the important milestones 
on this road towards liberation may be mentioned the foundation 
of the Indian National Congress (1885), Tilak’s militant Hindu 
Nationalism in Maliarashtra (1894 and the following years), the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal under the inspiring leadership of 
Sri Aurobindo and ocher intellectuals (1905-08), the rise of the 
Indian nationalist party (1906-12) with its goal of complete 
independence, the movement in favour of armed revolution (1906 
and the following years), the mass upheaval and its direction 
along the paths of non-violence, social justice, temperance and 
home-spinning by Mahatma Gandhi (1920 and the following 
years), the organisation of the industrial workers and the peasants 
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by the Communist party (1924 and tlic succeeding years), the 
Congress movements in favour of noivcooperation (1920*22) and 
Civil Disobedience (1930-33) for supporting the cause of in- 
dependence, the adoption of the “Quit India" resolution by the 
All-India Congress Committee and its aftermath in the shape of 
a country-wide rebellion (19^2), the epic struggle of the Indian 
National Army under the direction of Netaji Subhas Bose with 
the British forces in Burma (1943-45) nation-wide 

strikes including those in the Indian Navy and Air Force (1945- 
46). These high endeavours were offset by the upsurge of the 
Muslim separatist movement, of which the fruits may be successi- 
vely enumerated as the foundation of the Muslim League (1906), 
the communal electorate clause of the Government of India Act 
(1909) solemnly accepted and extended by the Congress in 
the Lucknow Pact (1916), the orgy of communal riots and 
massacres commencing with the Moplah rebellion (1921), the 
adoption of the Pakistan resolution by the Muslim League (1940) 
and the Congress acquiescence in the resulting partition of our 
motherland (1947). Thus it came about that when on the mem- 
orable 13th August 1947 we gained the prize of independence 
after nearly half a century of almost ceaseless struggle with one 
of the strongest powers in the world, we acquired a divided inherit- 
ance stained by the blood and tears of multitudes of our country- 
men, The events leading up to this grand consummation, which 
with all its shortcomings is one of the greatest in the modern 
history of the world, are so recent that it is impossible for the 
historian as yet to pass a dispassionate judgment upon the actors 
in the principal scenes. Let us all join in hoping that our rulers 
and statesmen will be spared sufficient wisdom, courage and 
patriotism to lead our country to the van of the world’s progress. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The genius of Ancient Indian polity ^ 

The enormous range over which the Ancient Indian polity 
extends both in space and time is a historical truism. It seems 
therefore, unsafe to build any generalisation whatever on the 
characteristics of such a widespread institution. Nevertheless 
some notable attempts have been made in this direction in recent 
years. It is proposed in the present chapter to examine some of 
the most typical of these attempts. 

The current estimates of the genius of the Ancient Indian 
polity resolve themselves in the first place into two contradictory 
lines of thought divided not unnaturally in the recent political 
context on racial lines. Let us begin with the views of two 
representatives of what may be called the adverse school of 
critics on this point. In his well-known text'book on the history 
of India the late Dr. Vincent Smith declared Indian polity to be 
lacking in “the interest attaching to the gradual evolution of 
political institutions”. “The early tribal constitutions of a 
republican character”, he explains, “all perished without leaving 
a trace.” In the result “autocracy is substantially the only 
form of government with which the historian of India is con- 
cerned”. This is supported by the bold argument that the theory of 
“several modern Hindu authors” about the limited or constitutional 
character of Ancient Indian monarchy is due to a misapprehension 
based upon a too serious acceptance of the admonitions of text- 
book writers about the duties of the ideal king. Like the tribal 

* Throughout this work Dr. K. P. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity is quoted 
in its third ed. (Bangalore i955)» Dr. A.S. Altekar’s State and Government 
in Anciant India in its second ed. (Banaras 1955), Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s, 
Corporate life in Ancient India m its 2nd ed. (Calcutta 1922) and Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mookerjec’s Local Government in Ancient India in its 2nd 
ed. (Oxford 1920). 
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constitutions of the north, the author continues, the self-govern- 
ing village institutions of the South perished long ago, having 
been killed by rulers without any sympathy for the old indigenous 
administration. To the above formidable indictment the author 
adds that the development of municipal institutions has remained 
a blank page in Indian history. A much more sweeping and 
less closely reasoned, though essentially similar estimate is given 
by Prof. H. Dodwell in his Introduction to the last volume 
(Volume VI) of the Cambridge History of India, of which he is 
the general editor. Beginning with his astonishingly facile 
generalisation about the peoples of Asia who ‘'created great civi- 
lisations and founded “strong, well-knit and durable social 
groups”, but whose political organisations seldom rose above the 
primitive village community, the author refers to “the most 
instructive history” of the Aryan invaders of India. “They 
carried with them”, we are told, the same political gifts as those 
of “their brethren in classical Greece and Rome”, and “they 
belonged to the stock which created the science and the art of 
politics”. “But their primeval tribal institutions and self-govern- 
ing townships withered and decayed under the Indian Sun’’. 
“The kings and emperors who'arose after them were ever limited 
in their actions by social and religious influences, but never 
shared their power with political institutions”. 

Let us next turn to some representative views of the opposite 
school. The most original of these views is that of Dr. K. P. }aya- 
swal in his work Hindu Polity. In two successive chapters of this 
work concluding his exhaustive survey of Ancient Indian monar- 
chy, the author thus sums up his estimate of its fundamental 
characteristics. Referring in the first place to what he thinks to 
be a number of checks on the king’s authority, he observes that 
the king was regarded as “the servant of the State” and as 
“virtually a constitutional slave”; In the second place the author 
observes in the light of some alleged principles of the king’s 
government that “the monarchic State in Hindu eyes was a trust” 
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created proximatcly for the material prosperity and ultimately for 
the moral well-being of the people. This conception reached its 
culmination in “the fixed maxim that the king was the servant 
of the people getting his wages”. The third characteristic 
derived by the author from his premise of the complete subordi- 
nation of militarism and by contrast the paramount position of 
law in the Ancient Indian polity, is that it was “essentially a 
civil State”, its civil and legal character being the main cause of 
its extraordinary longevity. With the above we may compare 
the equally bold generalisation of Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee 
in his work Chandragufta Maury a and his Times, Here he 
describes in the context of the Mauryan polity what he considers 
to be the general characteristics of the Ancient Indian State. 
Starting with the thesis that Ancient India “believed in the self- 
government of the group, in the extension of self-government 
from the sovereign at the top through all grades and strata 
of society down to the lowest classes in the villages”, he observes 
that “every village was self-governing”, and that “the unions of 
villages” formed “self-governing federations”. Thus “Ancient 
India was built up as a vast rural democracy”. Again, after 
stating how democracy “descended to the villages and the lowest 
strata of the social structure”, he concludes that “Ancient Hindu 
monarchy was a limited monarchy under the very constitution of 
the State”. Quoting in this connexion a number of Smriti texts 
enjoining upon the king observance of the customs of various 
social, economic and other groups and maintenance of their 
agreements, the author further observes that “these several groups 
were thereby empowered to legislate for themselves”. To the 
above he adds that Hindu thought conceived dharma as “the 
true sovereign of the State, as the Rule of Law”, the king being 
required “to uphold and enforce the decrees of dharma as the 
spiritual sovereign”. “The Maurya Empire”, he observes at the 
end, “had to fit itself into this traditional frame-work of 
administration'*. 
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Wc may complete our account of the current estimates of the 
characteristics and tendencies of Ancient Indian polity by quoting 
the views of two ocher scholars who express themselves more 
guardedly than those above mentioned. In Chapter V (entitled 
“Kingship’*) of his work StaU^and Government in Ancient India 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, after enumerating his list of Ancient Indian 
notions of this institution (namely, the conception of the king’s 
divinity because of his functional resemblance with the deities, 
that of kingship as a crust, and that of the king as a servant of 
the people) admits the failure of our ancient thinkers to devise 
“constitutional checks in the modern sense of the word” on the 
king’s powers. This defect, he thinks, was due to the fact 
that “the idea of representative government was unknown both 
in the East and the West down to the sixteenth century” {sic). 
Nevertheless, according to the author, there were other checks 
“which were sufiEicicntly effective in normal times.” Such were 
the references to religious and spiritual sanctions for the king’s 
guidance, the king’s coronation-oath, the emphasis on the proper 
education and training of the princes, and “the recognition of the 
right of subjects to depose or kill a tyrant”. Above all “our ancient 
constitutional thinkers” “advocated and brought about an exten- 
sive decentralisation of governmental functions”, which was 
“the most effective and practical check upon the king’s 
powers”. This consisted in entrusting “village-councils, town- 
committees and district boroughs” with very wide administrative 
powers so much so that they ^‘to a great extent resembled small 
republics”. The above views are repeated in part in the conclu- 
ding chapter (Chap. XVII) of the author’s work bearing the title 
‘Estimate of Ancient Indian Polity’. Here the author, after stating 
how monarchy in course of titpe “became the order of the day”, 
observes that our political writers placed the highest possible 
ideals before the kingly order”. These ideals, however, could 
not frequently be realised in practice mainly because of the 
failure of our ancient Indian thinkers to develop constitutional 
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checks on the king’s powers. This failure in its turn was largely 
due to disappearance of Popular Assemblies in the post-Vcdic 
period — a phenomenon arising not from the growing unsuitability 
of democracy for the Indian temperament, but because of the in- 
creasing size of the States unaccompanied by the idea oE represent- 
ation. This very difficulty, we are further told, led the ancient 
thinkers to recommend and bring about “a great decentralisation 
of the functions of government” so much so that “the powers of 
town and village councils in Ancient India were probably more 
extensive than those of similar bodies in any other polity, eastern 
or western, ancient or modern”. 

The second view is that of Dr. R. C. Majumdar who draws 
in his work called Ancient India an interesting contrast between 
the types of the Ancient Indian polity in two successive historical 
periods. In the period extending from c, 600 B.C. to 300 A.D. 
we are told, “the ideal form of government’* involved a balance 
of “three elements, the king, the bureaucracy and the people”, 
each serving as a check upon the other, thus anticipating “the 
German government before the First Great War”. But in the 
folLwing period ranging roughly from c. 300 to 1200 A.D. 
this balance was disturbed, and there was a general tendency to- 
wards “weakening of the popular control and the establishment 
of unchecked bureaucracy or autocracy”. Analysing the causes 
of this “anti democratic” development the author mentions parti- 
cularly three contributory circi^mstances. These are firstly, “the 
coalition between the priestly and the royal powers” following 
from the “final triumph of orthodox Brahmanism over the hetero- 
dox religious sects” such that while the priest purchased the royal 
support by placing his own spiritual power at the disposal of his 
royal master”, the latter “protected the Brahmana hierarchy, if 
necessary by force”; secondly, the increased rigidity of caste pre- 
venting concerted political action on the people’s part and giving 
the king the opportunity to play the autocrat; and thirdly, the 
wide development of the religious sects causing the best intellects 
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CO concencrace on religious and philosophical studies and leaving 
politics to the mediocrities.^ 

Before considering the trends of criticism of the Ancient 
Indian polity set forth above, we may make a few preliminary 
remarks. We may first observe that the alleged incapacity of 
the civilised peoples of Asia to create high political organizations 
with which we may compare the equally facile generalisation of 
some recent scholars about their incapacity for framing ideas and 
concepts of the State, is hardly worthy of any serious notice at the 
present day. Indeed the only value of such observations lies in the 
warning which they convey of the dangers to which even highly 
trained Western scholars, impressed by the consciousness of the 
immense superiority of their own civilisation at least on the 
political plane and not having the patience or the equipment 
needed to study alien civilisations, are liable to succumb when 
judging the ideas and institutions of Asian peoples. As regards); 
the characteristic features of the Ancient Indian polity, the two* 
admitted facts, namely, the long history of the republics ini 
Northern India and that of the self-governing village assemblies in ' 
the South, are a sufficient refutation of the charge that Indian history 
is lacking in the gradual evolution of political institutions. 
Again while the early Popular Assemblies (the samiti and the 
sabha), with their undoubted right of debate and high, if unde- 
fined, constitutional status in relation to the king, contradict the 
theory of primitive tribal institutions of the Vedic Aryans, the 
explicit recognition of the customs of social and economic groups as 
a secondary source of the State law in the Brahmanical Smritis 

I Estimates o£ Ancient Indian polity: — (a) V. A. Smith, Oa:/or</ 
History of India, Parts I & II, Introd. pp. XI-XIl, (b) H. Dodwcll, CHI., 
Vol. VI. Introd. p. VII', (c) Jayaswal, HP, Chap. XXXV, ‘Position of the 
Hindu king’, .-ind Chap. XXXVI 'Character of Hindu monarchy’, (d) 
Radha Kumud Mookerjee, Chandragt*pta Maury a and his Times, pp. 77, 
79. 84, (c) A. S. Altckar, SGAl, pp. 93, 97*98, 361-65, (f) R, C. 
Majumdar, Al, pp. 164, 447-48, In a different context (op. cit. pp. Z15, 
217) Dr. Altekar holds that not only were all classes and interests represen- 
ted on the town-committees, but that these committees were a "common 
feature of the Ancient Indian administration.” 
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from first to last and the reference to the functions of the village 
assemblies and the town councils in the historical inscriptions, 
disprove the contention that later Indian kings and emperors 
‘never shared their power with political institutions’.* 

With these preliminary remarks we are now in a position to 
discuss somewhat fully the views quoted above about the character- 
istics of the Ancient Indian polity. This discussion raises a 
number of fundamental issues to which we have now to turn our 
attention. These are, firstly, Is the complete decay of republican 
constitutions in Northern India due to their being alien to the 
genius of “the Brahmanical people” and their universal liking for 
autocracy?; secondly, How far did the village-assemblies and the 
town-councils in Ancient India function as democratic self-govern- 
ing bodies, and whether and if so how far, they helped 
to check most effectively the king’s autocratic powers?; 
thirdly, Did the Smriti rules relating to the duties of the king 
(jajadbarma) and the nature of his government along with the 
similar ideas and principles in the technical works on polity and 
the works of general literature signify ‘constitutional laws’ govern- 
ing the relation between the king and the people in the Ancient 
Indian State?; fourthly and lastly. Docs the history of later 
development of the Ancient Indian polity disclose the failure of 
our ancient thinkers to realise in actual practice their high con- 
ceptions and ideals of kingship, or else a drift towards unchecked 
bureaucracy or autocracy in place of the balanced constitution of 
earlier times, and if so what were the causes thereof? 

I. Is the complete decay of republican constitutions in 
Northern India due to their being alien to the genius of “the 
Brahmanical people” and their universal liking for autocracy? 
As regards this issue Vincent Smith’s theory of the Mon- 
golian origin of the Ancient Indian republican peoples and 

2 On the alleged failure of the Eastern peoples to h ive contributed to 
the idea of the State, vide Willoughby, Political Theories cf the Ancient 
World, p. 14 , Nature of the State, p. 42 (discussed in the present writer’s 
work A History of Hindu Political Theories ^ pp. 8-9). 
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the Tibetan affinities of their institutions, as has been shown 
by Dr. Jayaswal in a separate chapter of his Hindu Polity 
(Chap. XXI), rests on a series of far-fetched arguments and are 
contradicted by the authentic texts. In fact the historical records 
leave us in no doubt about the real causes of downfall of the 
Ancient Indian republics. In Eastern India the Lichchhavis and 
tl»cir sister republics appear to have succumbed to the twofold 
danger of their own internal dissensions and the ambition of the 
neighbouring dynasties (speci.illy, the powerful kings of Magadha). 
In the No.th'West the Kshudrakas, the Malavas and others seem 
to have been swept away by the destructive invasion of Alexander 
of Macedon. In the centuries immediately before and after 
Christ there is noticeable, alike in the political thought of the 
author of the Santiparvan and in the contemporary Inscriptions, a 
general tendency of the republics towards concentration of politi- 
cal authority in the hands of a select few, or even of an in- 
dividual military leader. These causes have no relation to the 
ethnic affiliation of the peoples concerned. In a later chapter we 
hope to show that the Indian republics were not, as alleged, tribal 
communities, but were as a rule real States comprising the 
different social strata after the traditional pattern. 

Meanwhile a number of influences, not always Brahmanical, 
tended to fix the monarchic State as the standard type of polity 
in the ideas and institutions of the Indian people. Among these 
may be mentioned the long monarchical tradition extending back 
to the oldest Vedic times, the Smriti conception of the king as 
an integral unit of the social system ruled by its fundamental law 
of the duties of the castes and orders and the further Smriti view 
of the triple basis of the king’s authority in his orgin, his office 
and his functions, the authoritative Arthasdstra conception of the 
ruler as the apex of the State structure comprising ‘the seven 
limbs’, and perhaps also the prestige of the great kings and em- 
perors, both indigenous and foreign. The canonical belief in the 
immemorial antiquity of kingship is reflected not only in the 
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Mahahharata story of its creation in the First Age of the world 
by Brahma, but also in the Buddhist and Jaina theories of its 
origin at the beginning of the present cycle of creation of the 
universe and of man and his institutions, while the popular belief 
in its universality is Indicated by the stories in the literature of 
folk-lore represented by the Buddhist Jatakas and the much later 
Kathasaritsagara. Because of the cumulative influence of these 
factors the political tradition of India in the Gupta and later 
periods has been exclusively monarchical. 

Do the above facts lend any support to the view that “the 
Brahmanical people” were always content with autocracy? The 
answer is found in a fundamental principle of the Smritis which 
leaves its stamp upon their rules of State law and even those of 
penance, and is followed in other works of Brahmanical litera- 
ture. This is the principle that the king’s authority over his 
subjects is matched by his obligation towards them, an obligation 
resting on the threefold basis of his divine ordination for the 
task of protection, the ethico-religious duty imposed upon him by 
the law (dharma) of his order, and his quasi^contractual relation 
with his subjects following from his collection of taxes. Reference 
may further be made to a principle laid down in the authoritative 
discourse of Bhishma in the Mahdbhdratay namely, the right of 
the upper classes (and specially the Brahmanas) to resist the evil 
ruler with varying degrees of intensity. Mention may also be 
made without comment on the remarkable analysis of the condi- 
tions of welfare of republics, which is likewise attributed to the 
same royal sage in the Mahahharata^. 

3 For Jayaswal’s criticism of V. Smith’s Mongolian theory vide HP, 
Ch, XXI (pp. 170 79), Of the effects of Alcxaiulei’s invasion upon the 
fortunes of the Slorth-Western republics it has been tightly said 
by a Western wiiter (quoted in the work of Paul Masson-Oursel 
and oth rs entitled Ancient India and Indian Civilization, p. 80J: 
“The same Macedonian imperialism was responsible for the enslavement 
of the cities of Attica and the Peloponnese and for the destruction 
of the republics of the Punjab." The theory of republics in 
the Santiparvan and the ideas of kingship in the Smritis and the Maha- 
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Wc may profitably compare the fortunes of the Ancient 
Indian republics sketched above with those of their European 
counterparts during the long interval between the first century 
B. C, and the end of the eighteenth century after Christ. Ever 
since the downfall of the republican Roman constitution and till 
the rise of the French revolutionary republic, writes an eminent 
English historian, the main political tradition of Europe has been 
monarchical. This was due at first to the two great factors of 
the Roman Empire and the Christian Church. ‘When the 
Teutonic tribes found their way into the Roman Empire and 
established themselves in the Roman shell, their politics, partly 
from the needs of the situation, but partly from conscious reflec- 
tion of the Roman model, assumed more and more the monarchi- 
cal form, and divested themselves more and more of their demo- 
cratic character.’ In the Middle Ages while the chronic wars 
and the social inequality of feudalism did not favour the growth 
of the republican sentiment, monarchy found its support in the 
common freeman who needed its support against the rapacious 
nobles and the Roman Church which received and expected from 
it material benefits. ‘The political theory of the early Middle 
Ages... bears witness to this general belief in the necessity and 
divinity of kingship.’ The mediaeval Italian cities which exhibi- 
ted the spirit of the Ancient Roman republic disgraced them- 
selves by their spirit of jealous exclusion, operating alike against 
rival factions, dependant cities, and the humblest elements of 
society. Thus they succumbed to the rule of despots whose 
crimes and caprices ‘form one of the darkest and least credible 
pages in human history.’ ‘The Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century was the great dissolvent of European con- 
servatism. Yet the leaders of this great and comprehensive 
revolt were careful to mark their .respect for the secular authority’. 

bharata and the Puranas as well as the Buddhist and Jaina works and the 
works of classical Sanskrit literature are discussed by the present writer fully 
in his forthcoming book A History of Indian Political Ideas, Chaps. III-lV, 
yill-XU, xiy-xy. Xyil-XXI, XXIII-XXyill. (Oxford University Press). 
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Only in the late eighteenth century a new phenomenon appeared 
in European history. ‘The Republics hitherto known to Europe 
had either been civic, or federal, or essentially aristocratic, or a 
combination of all three.,. But the French Republic was very 
different from all these. It was a great unitary democratic State.*^ 

While it would be unwise to press the evidence of the 
European example too far (there being in Indian history no 
equivalent of a unified Empire and Church lasting through the 
centuries and of waves of incoming invaders with popular ins- 
titutions), it will appear from the above that the complete replace- 
ment of republics by monarchies in both cases was purely due to 
a train of historical circumstances and not to an innate liking of 
an influential section of the people for the monarchic constitution 
in place of the alien republican one. It will further appear that 
the record of the Ancient Indian monarchies does not suffer much 
in comparison with that of their mediaeval European compeers. 

II. How far did the village-assemblies and the town- 
councils in Ancient India function as democratic self-govern- 
ing bodies, and whether and if so how far did they help 
to check most effectively the king’s autocratic powers? Althouglv 
the gramam, the village leader in peace and war in the later! 
Vedic Samhitas and the Brabmanas is known to have occupied d 
position of great importance in the Vedic polity, our knowledge 
of the working of the village administration in the Vedic period 
is exceedingly scanty. It may, however be presumed from the 
existence of powerful popular assemblies associated with the king in 
the government of the Vedic tribal States that the local affairs of 
the villages were usually decided by the villagers themselves. 
In the following period, that of iheSwritis and the Arthasastra, 
wc notice a strong tendency towards organisation of the local ad- 
ministration on bureaucratic lines. Already in Afastamba-Dharma- 
sHtra (11 lo. 26. 4-9) wc hear of the king’s officers in charge of 

4 Vide H.A.L, Fisher, Bhe Republican Tradition in Europe, pp. 3, 
5i 7» 34, S8. 
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villages and towns with their specified duties of protecting the 
property of the people and collecting the lawful taxes. In Vishm- 
Smriti and more fully in Manu smriti and the Mahabharata we 
are introduced to a chain of royal officers with jurisdictions 
extending from single villages to larger and larger village groups, 
as well as to supetintendents in charge of towns. The parallel 
system of the Arthasastra shows a similar, but not identical, 
pattern of development of the local administration. The detailed 
description in Kaiitilya’s work further indicates the stringent 
control exercised by the town-authorities over the citizens in the 
interest of political security as well as of municipal sanitation and 
public safety against calamities of various sorts. The contem- 
porary account of Chandragupta Maurya’s administration from 
the pen of Mcgasthencs mentions in general terms the same type 
of local administration with separate staffs of royal officers in 
charge of the rural and tlK urban areas. By contrast the referen- 
ces in these authorities even to village-assemblies arc surprisingly 
few. In Kautilya’s woik we are told how village-ciders in newly 
settled tracts were required (no doubt after the usual pattern) to 
act as trustees for the property of minors and of temples, while 
villagers with State encouragement constructed their public works 
and organised their simple recreations. In the Jatdkas we have 
stories of villagers successfully remonstrating with the local land- 
owner against his orders prohibiting their time-honoured prac- 
tices as well as of heads of village households assembling in 
the midst of the village for transaction of their local affairs. But 
of regularly constituted village councils entrusted with powers 
of local self-government there is as yet no tracc.® 

5 For refs, to the Vcdic gramam and the intich more obscure gratti- 
yavadin (with his sahha), vide the writer’s work Hindu Public Life, Parc 
I, pp. 20, 39-40, 104-08, Fcr criticism of the view (Altekar, SGAI, pp, 
121-32) that the Vedic sabhS was a village assembly, vide ibid, p, 26, 
Chain of royal officers in charge of the local administration in the later 
Smritis and the ArihaiSstra : — (a) officers in charge of i, 10, 100 villages 
and their duties of protecting property and collecting lawful taxes. 
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It is to the period o£ the Imperial Guptas extending roughly 
from the fourth to the sixth century after Christ that we can 
trace with the help of contemporary inscriptions in North Bengal 
(an outlying region of the Empire) the first clear references to 
the association of representatives of important trades and profes- 
sions with the town administration. Reference is made in 
another inscription from Madhya Pradesh (an equally outlying 
region of the Empire) to the traditional village committee of five 
members apparently as witness or trustee of a religious endow- 
ment. The records of various dynasties of Northern and Western 
India in the post-Gupta period contain sporadic references to 
village-assemblies, or to committees of village elders with appro- 
priate functions. Reference is also made to town-councils with 
representatives of interests and classes, or even to whole town 
assemblies with adequate functions. Our fullest account of self- 
governing village-assemblies in later times relates to South India 
during the period of supremacy of the Imperial Cholas ranging 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century A.D., although instances 
of such assemblies with elected executive committees are found 

(Vishnii-Smritit III 7-12), (b) officers in charge of i, 10, 20, 100 and 
1000 villages and the superintendent of towns and their duties (Mann 
yil ii^‘ 22 =Mbh. XII 87. 4-12)1 (c) I snmaharta in charge of the whole 
country-tract, 4 sthanikas in charge of its 4 divisions, and gopas in charge 
of 5 aiiil 10 villages (Kauc. II 35), i naga^aka in charge oE a whole town, 
4 sthanikas in charge of its 4 wards, and gopas in charge of 5, 20 or 4o 
households (ibid II 36). Classes of magistrates in Chandragiipta Maurya's 
administration (after Megasthenes) : — (a) the Astynomoi (‘officers in charge 
of the city’), (b) the Agronomot (officers explained by modern scholars as 
resembling the Roman aediles), and (c) officers in charge of the army. 
Functions of village assemblies etc. in the Arthasastra and the Jatakas: — 
(a) village elders as trustees (Kaut. Ill i); (b) villagers constructing public 
works etc. (ibid III 10), (c) story of villagers* remonstrance against 
their gramabhojaka (Jat, Vol. IV p. 115), (d) story of heads of 30 families 
of a village assembling on a certain day for transaction of village business 
(ibid Vol. 1 p. 199^ (e) story of 30 royal officers of another village assembl- 
ing together for the same purpose (ibid Vol. Ill p, ii). Altogether improba- 
ble is the inference (B. C. Sen, Studies in Jatakas^ quoted with approval 
by Ratilal Mehta, Pre^Buddhist India, p. 176) drawn from (d) and 
(c) to the effect that the village committee usually consisted of 30 
members or thereabout, irrespectively of the total village population. 


37 
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earlier in the records of the Imperial Pallavas of Kanchi and the 
Pandyas of Madura. Under the Imperial Cholas there were two 
types of autonomous village assemblies, namely, the ordinary type 
{fir) with its executive body known as alunganam, ganam and so 
forth, and the special type {sabha) with various committees 
{variyams) elected by the people. While the former type was 
generally associated with non-Brahmana villages, the villages 
inhabited by Brahmana house-holders followed the latter type. From 
a famous inscription of the time of the Chola king Parantaka I 
we learn that the sabha of this village repeatedly framed its own 
rules {vyavasthai) for constitution of its committees by a mixed 
method of lot and election, or else by lot alone. The sabha exercised 
a wide range of powers such as maintenance of records of village 
rights, deciding disputes^ granting lands, maintaining the local 
irrigation-works, founding and maintaining hospitals and super- 
vising the charitable endowments. They controlled a number of 
taxes which they could assign or remit at their pleasure. They 
had their own staff of officials, such as the madhyastha who took 
down the proceedings of the assembly without sharing in its 
deliberations®. 

6 Refs, to town and village administration in Gupta period : — (a, b, 
c, d) Damodarpur (North Bengal) copper-plates, dated T 24 ^ 

449 50 A D~ those of the time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta, 

(date and year lost), and of the time of the Gupta Emperor Bhanu (?) — 
gupta, dated Ind. XV no. 7 ‘(a district officer under 

different titles carrying on the administration of the district town, adhish* 
thanadhikarana, with a guild-prcsideiit, the leading merchant, the leading 
banker and the leading scribe at the top); (e) Nalatida and its Epigraphic 
Material by Hirananda Sastri, pp. 45-48 (sealings of grama- janapad as with 
the variants gramiya-janapadas and gramaktya janapadas)\ (f) Cl I, HI 
pp, 31-32 (ref, to panchaktilika). The refs, in (a) to (c) have been ex- 
plained fully in the light of a simibr description in the Mrichchhakatika 
drama by the present writer in his* work Hindu Revenue System, pp. 
202-4. The most important refs, to town councils (or assemblies) and 
village assemblies in Northern India in the post-Gupta period are the 
following: — (a) Lakshmeswar (Dharwar district) pillar in|firi of the year 
725 A.D, belonging to the Crown Prince yikraniaditya of the Western 
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Fragmentary and imperfect as are the records above mentioned, 
they undoubtedly point to a marked development of municipal 
institutions, and still more, of self-governing village assemblies 
in different parts of the country during the period of the Imperial 
Guptas and their successors. It is, however, evident that the 
facts do not warrant the rash generalisation about a conscious 
extension of self-government ‘from the top through all grades 
and strata of society down to the lowest classes in the villages’, 
so as to make ‘every village' a self-governing unit, and the whole 
country ‘a vast rural democracy.’ Nor do they support the 
equally bold case for a planned extension of administrative de- 
centralisation so as to invest the Acient Indian town and village 
councils with greater powers than those enjoyed by similar 
bodies elsewhere. It is not even possible for want of sufficient 
evidence to agree with the view that ‘all classes and interests 
were represented on the town-committees’ which ‘were a com- 
mon feature of Ancient Indian administration.’ We have, 
lastly, to mention that in the absence of direct evidence of the 
organised resistance of the local bodies against royal tyranny and 


Chalukya dynasty of Vatapi, Ep. Ind, XIV, pp. 190.91 (a charter ‘achara- 
vyavastha granted by Vikramaditya to the mahajanas ‘chief householders' 
the nagaras ‘burgesses’ and the 18 prakritis ‘classes of population of the 
city’ ; (b) yaillabhattasvamin (Gwalior) temple inscr. of the year 876 
A.D. belonging to the time of Mihira Bhoja of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
dynasty of Kanauj, Ep. Ind, I, p. 26 no. II (while a sreshthi and the sartha- 
vaha and other members of the Municipal Board (vara) were administering 
the city, the whole tow* made a religious endowment of some lands which 
were its own property);(c) Siyadoni inscr. of 904 A.D Ep. Ind.. I, p.21 (gift 
•of a field by a whole town). For the latest description of self-governing 
village assemblies under the Imperial Cholas, vide T.V, Mahalingam, South 
Indian Polity, pp. 341-72. For earlier accounts, vide K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
Studies in Cola History and Administration, pp. 73-176 and The Colas, 
Vol, II, Part I, pp. 277-312. The system of town and village administration 
during the period from c. 200 B.C. to 1300 A.D, is noticed by the present 
writer in the work A Comprehensive History of I idia (Ch. VII) as well as 
in successive volumes of the History and Culture of the Indian People, 
namely, Vol. Ill Ch. XVI, Vol, IV Ch. X, and the forthcoming 
Vol. V, ch.m 
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misrule, they cannot be regarded as ‘the most effective and 
practical checks upon the king’s powers.’- 

III. Did the Smriti rules relating to the duties of the king 
(rajaJharma) and the nature of his government along with the 
similar ideas and principles in the technical works on polity and the 
works of general literature signify ‘constitutional laws’ govern- 
ing the relation between the king and the people in the Ancient 
Indian State? The Smriti rules and principles relating to the 
obligation of the temporal ruler towards his subjects partojk of 
the nature of solemn injunctions imposed upon the king by the 
sacred canon as part and parcel of a comprehensive scheme of 
duties of the constituent units of the social system, and they 
were supported as such by the highest moral and spiritual sanc- 
tions. Although from the nature of the case the similar rules 
and principles of the Arthashtra-Nitisdstra tradition were lack- 
ing in such high authority, they could not but carry great weight 
as reflecting the judgment of the great masters of the science of 
polity. And yet it must be admitted that the Smriti-Arthasdstra 
rules and principles fall short of what have been called by some 
of the scholars above named ‘the constitutional laws* of the 
country.® It has been shown by a recent author® that the two 

7 The attempt of some recent writers (Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee 
in Chandragupta Manrya and his Times, 2nd ed. p. 4^^, and Dr. T.V. Ma- 
halingani in South Indian Polity, p. 333) to trace back through a gap of 
a thousand years or more a connexion between the Ancient Indian village- 
assemblies and their counter-parts in the early ^ period of British rule 
which were so much praised by Sir Charles Metcalfe in an oft-quoted 
extract, is opposed to all canons of historical criticism, and the argument 
based thereon must be dismissed as irrelevant. 

8 Compare Jayaswal's HP for frequent refs, to ‘the laws and princi- 
ples* in the Ancient Indian constitution, and note the significance of its 
sub- title A Constitutional history of India in Hindu Times, Similar refs, 
are found less often in Dr, Altekar's work SGAI, 

9 Namely, by Hugh McDowell Clokie in his work The Origin 
and Nature of Constitutional Government, 'It is a regime*, we are here 
told (ibid pp. 99-101) 'in which, firstly, the law of the land may be known 
to all, applied equally to all under circumstances and procedure protecting 
the rights of all parties ; and in 'which, secondly, the consent of the 
governed is not merely assumed, but is directly sought by free electoral 
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essential requirements of constitutionalism are government 
according to law, and popular consent with the accompanying 
right of free discussion of public policy. Though it is against 
all canons of historical criticism to judge ancient ideas and 
institutions altogether by modern standards, the impartial historian 
cannot but admit that the old Indian scheme of duties and 
obligations of the temporal ruler suffers from two fundamental 
defects. In the first place it claims to lay down the law or at 
least the proper line of conduct for the king*s guidance irrespec- 
tively of the conditions of place and time. What it thus gained 
in extent was lost in the force of its practical application. In 
any case it is not possible to think of the SmrituArthasastra 
writers as laying down the organic law of a particular State or 
group of States for any time of the ancient period of our history. 
In the second place we miss in the Indian scheme any provision 
for a constitutional machinery to enforce its observance by the 
king. The attempts made in some quarters in recent tia.es to 
discover such a machinery in the council of ministers, or in 
the council of learned men {farishad) charged in the Smritis 
with deciding disputed questions of law, or in a supposed 
‘Realm Assembly and Assembly of the Capital’ {pafira-jdnapada), 
must be pronounced to be unsuccessful.* - The most convincing 


machinery, and the policy of administration and legislation is discussed 
with the interests involved. Constitutionalism is thus more than govern- 
ment according to law. There must be added to legality as a second 
requisite, popular consent.” 

10 On the functions of the king^s ministers in the Ancient Indian 
polity vide Chap, XII below. The conception of the farishad of the 
Smritis as a constitutional check on the king’s powers (Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerjec, Chandragupta Maury a and his 1 imes, p. 79) is disproved by the 
fact that unlike a permanent and regularly consti luted body with well- 
defined powers, it was a fortuitous gatheiing with no fixed constitution or 
powers of initiative and with little sanction. The analogy of councils of 
learned Brahmaiias in the 17th century Maratha State under Sivaji and 
his son (Kane, History, Voi. II Part I, s.v. farisad) again lends no sup- 
port to the above view. For the latest statement of the case against 
JayaswaPs theory of the paurajanafada assembly, vide Altekar, SGAI, 
pp, 136-46. 
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proof of the ineffectiveness of the Smriti-Artbasastra restraints 
on the ruler’s authority in actual practice is furnished by the 
objective pictures of the misrule of kings which lie scattered 
throughout our ancient literature. These are found, for instance, 
in the wonderfully realistic descriptions of contemporary life in the 
Jatakas and in the detailed narrative of Kalhana the historian of 
Ancient Kashmir, not to speak of the proverbial references in 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina works to the evil nature of 
kings. Even the systematic lists of the king’s vices in the 
Smriti and Arihasastra works tell their own tale of the grim 
reality of royal tyranny in ancient times. 

It follows from the above that the rules and principles of the 
Aithasdstra-Smriti tradition, however authoritative they might 
be otherwise, can not be strictly expressed in terms of ‘constitu- 
tional laws’, nor can its authors be correctly characterised as 
‘constitutional writers’. It remains to discuss the significance of 
a few of these principles which have been made much of by some of 
our recent writers. First, as regards the principle of the supremacy 
of law, it has to be remembered that the dharma of the Brahman- 
ical Smritis has reference primarily and above all to the law of the 
units of the social system. As the concept of the king’s dharma 
was from the first sufficiently elastic to comprise the rules of his 
internal and foreign administration, it became easy enough 
for the later Smriti writers to incorporate into their system such 
Arthasdstra ideas as those investing the king’s edict with the force 
of law and awarding the king’s decrees the authority of overrid- 
ing other processes of judicial decision. In the system of the autho- 
ritative thinkers of the Mahdbhdrata it became similarly possible for 
the principle of expediency (concretely expressed as the exigencies of 
the State) to be put forward as the sole criterion of royal policy 
in a political crisis. As for the views that the king was *a servant 
of the State’ (or of ‘the people’), that kingship was ‘a trust’ 
and so forth, they rest upon far-fetched interpretations of isolated 
texts, while they ignore the repeated insistence of our ancient authors 
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upon the principle of the king's authority matching that of his 
obligations towards his subjects. The further statements that the 
king’s divinity was mainly based on his functional resemblance 
with the deities, that the king was bound by his coronation- oath^ 
that he had no authority over his subjects other than criminals, 
that militarism was completely alien to Hindu politics and so 
forth, involve one-sided judgments based upon the evidence of 
one set of texts to the complete exclusion of other passages which 
are at last equally authoritative. Lastly, it may be mentioned 
that the Smriti texts, while investing the customs of various local, 
social and economic groups with the force of law and even in 
some cases giving their representatives the tight of declaring those 
customs, do not certainly authorise them ‘to legislate for them- 
selves’. 

IV. Docs the history of later development of the Ancient 
Indian polity disclose the failure of our ancient thinkers to realise 
in actual practice their high conceptions and ideals of kingship, 
or else a diift towards unchecked bureaucracy or autocracy in 
place of the balanced constitution of earlier times, and if so what 
were the causes thereof? We may admit at the outset what is indeed 
a historical truism that the post-Vcdic times failed to develop cons- 
titutional checks and limitations, properly so called, on the authority 
of the ruler. It is, however, difficult to agree with the view that this 
was mainly due to the growing size of the States which made it 
impossible to revive the Popular Assemblies after the old Vedic 
pattern. Not to speak of the continuance of small States in the 
post-Vcdic as in the earlier times, it has to be admitted that the 

II The above principles arc discussed fully by the present writer in 
bis forthcoming work, A History of India Political Ideas mentioned above. 
For criticism of an oft-stated view (Rad ha Kumiid Mookerjee, Local 
Government in Ancient India, p. 124 ; R. C. Majumdar, Corf orate Life in 
Ancient India p. 24^ Beni Prasadf The State in Ancient India, pp, 165-6) 
that the territorial and socio-economic groups were invested in the Smritis 
with the light of legislation, vide the present writer’s paper, The legal 
and folitical status of trades and crafts in the early Smritis (Siddha- 
Bharatt, Part II, pp. 2 .8-50), 
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disappearance of the Vedic assemblies was itself the symptom of 
the strong historical forces tending towards concentration of all 
governmental authority in single or select hands. From this 
standpoint it is particularly instructive to compare the history of 
the Mediaeval Assemblies of Estates in the countries of Feudal 
Europe. These Assemblies came into existence between the 
twelfth and the fourteenth centuries, but they in course of time 
disappeared from various causes everywhere except in England. 
As regards the other view of the general tendency of the States 
in the Gupta and subsequent periods to pass from a balanced 
constitution to an unchecked bureaucracy or autocracy, it is 
contradicted by the author’s own references. Such arc, firstly, the 
text of the Sukrariiti ‘one of the latest political treatises written 
in ancient times’ which (we are told) gives free expression to 
‘the old ideals of popular government’; secondly, the references 
in some of the Gupta inscriptions to ‘a board of Advisers’ for 
the district administration which consisted of four members 
representing the various interests; thirdly and lastly, the existence 
in the Chola administration (which was ‘a type of the prevalent 
system’) of assemblies of village-unions which ‘exercised an 
almost sovereign authority in all departments of the rural 
administration’ subject to official supervision. The evil of 
an unchecked bureaucracy or autocracy is vouched for by 
references in the historical and general literature from early 
times. This is proved by the repeated references to the 
rapacity and tyranny of officials in the factual description of 
Kalhana and the satirical pictures of Kshemendra, as well as in the 
admonitions to kings in the works on Sacred Law and Polity and 
the equally frequent stories of wicked kings in our general litera- 
ture. But there is no reason to suppose that the evil was made 
worse in the Gupta and later times.* Assuming the author’s view 
above quoted to be correct, the arguments by which it is sought to 
be supported are not free from objection. Firstly, ‘the coalition 
between the priestly and the royal powers/ such as it was, was 
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not a new phenomenon following from the triumph of Brahman- 
ism over ‘the heterodox sects’ (meaning in this context only the 
Buddhists, but not the Jainas). It is reflected in the Smriti 
doctrine of the two powers which may be traced back to the later 
Vcdic Samhitas and the Brahmanas, The author, again, has failed 
to quote a single instance of a king in the Gupta or post-Gupta 
period protecting the Brahmanical hierarchy ‘if necessary even by 
force’, and the Brahmanas in return exaggerating the royal 
power at the sacrifice of the popular sentiment. The exceptional 
or nearly exceptional instance of Vishnuvardhana, the Hoysala 
king of Mysore, persecuting the Jainas after his conversion by 
the well-known sage Ramanuja may be offset by the example of 
King Kumarapala of the Chaulukya dynasty of Gujarat display- 
ing his newly awakened zeal in favour of Jainism after his 
conversion by the equally celebrated teacher Hemachandra. In 
the detailed and authentic history of Kashmir we come across 
repeated instances of wholesale plunder of the temples and pro- 
perties of Brahmanas by tyrannical kings, and the equally frequent 
denunciations of such acts by the Brahmana chronicler Kalhana. 
Secondly, the admitted failure of the people to act concertedly in 
political affairs, instead of being an outgrowth of caste rigidity 
during the Gupta and post-Gupta times, was inherent in 
the ancient Smriti conception of the duties of the castes 
[varnadharma) which normally confined the functions of ruling 
and fighting to the Kshatriyas alone. In the ^dnti'parvan 
section of the Mahdbhdrata which is admittedly a pre-Gupta 
work, the political theorist in his most thorough and exhaustive 
discussion of what may be called the civil rights of the subjects 
reserves concerted political action of all classes of people, 
significantly enough, for grave emergencies in the community. 
Such are those caused by danger to the life and property 
of the Brahmanas and the breakdown of the social order. 
Even in Europe which was free from the caste system after 
the Indian pattern, nationalism as a factor in politics was to 

38 
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come into the picture centuries later. Thirdly and lastly, the 
cvtcnsive development of the religious sects, so far from being 
n distinctive phenomenon of the Gupta and later periods, may be 
traced back at least to the sixth century B.C. which saw the rise of 
Jainism and Buddhism and many other obscure sects. The con- 
centration of the best intellects of the country on religious and 
philosophical studies, which however was not the necessary con- 
sequence of ‘the wide development of religious sects’, may be 
traced back at least to the times of the Ufanishads. And yet no 
body has contended that Politics was left from the beginning to 
the mediocrities. In truth while the study of our ancient science of 
polity made the greatest progress in the centuries immediately 
before and after Christ, bold and original ideas were by no 
means wanting in the works of the following centuries. Of a 
balanced constitution in which the king, the bureaucracy and the 
people acted as checks upon one another, there is in the records 
of the pre-Gupta period hardly any trace. 

Let us sum up, in conclusion, the results of the foregoing dis- 
cussion. We have, firstly, to state that the recorded facts do not 
justify the dictum that the history of Ancient Indian polity was 
written in terms of arrested growth of primitive popular institutions, 
or of contented acceptance of despotic monarchy by the Brahmani- 
cal people to the complete neglect of the republican constitutions, 
or of deliberate destruction of the indigenous self-governing local 
assemblies by alien rulers. Secondly, though the political tradition 
in Ancient India at least from the fourtli century after Christ 
has been exclusively monarchical, this has not been due to the 
inherent incapacity of the Brahmanical people for the republican 
type of government, but has been the consequence of a long train 
of historical circumstances for which parallels may be found 
in European history. The Brahmanical conception of the monar- 
chical State, again, so far from being synonymous with autocracy, 
is based throughout upon a balance of two mutually complement- 
ary principles, namely, the authority and obligation of the 
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temporal ruler. In the authoritative version of the Santifar* 
van section of the Mahabharata this conception is consistent 
with the idea of resistance of the upper classes of society 
against the evil ruler, while it is not averse to the discus- 
sion of the problem of republics with sympathy and understand- 
ing. Thirdly, though the literary records of the pre-Gupta period 
indicate a general tendency towards organisation of the local 
administration on strictly bureaucratic lines, the epigraphic 
evidence for the centuries thereafter points to the prevalence of 
town-councils with representatives of classes and interests in 
Northern and Western India as well as of village-assemblies with 
an elaborate popular constitution and with extensive powers of 
self-government in the South. There is, however, no case for such 
sweeping judgments on the historical role of the Ancient Indian 
local bodies as those suggesting a conscious extension of self- 
government from the top down to the lowest levels, or the planned 
decentralisation of governmental functions so as to invest the town 
and village councils and assemblies with powers unparalleled else- 
where, or the early acquisition by various social and economic 
groups of the power of legislation for themselves. Fourthly, the 
rules and principles of the Arthasastra'Smriti and allied tradition 
in restraint of the king’s powers, so far from being mere ‘admoni- 
tions of the text-book writers about the duties of the ideal ruler’ 
or else the authors* expression of ‘the highest possible ideals of 
the kingly order,’ represented rules of the canon law, or else the 
considered judgments o*f the wisest exponents of the science of 
polity for the king’s guidance in practical administration. Never- 
theless they failed to reach the standard of constitutional laws with 
a recognised human authority for enforcing their observance by 
the ruler in normal times. This of course deprives the theory of 
some of our recent scholars regarding the limited or constitutional 
character of Ancient Indian monarchies of much of its force. 
Fifthly and lastly, it is true that the post-Vedic period 
did not witness the development of constitutional checks 
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and limitations upon the king’s powers such as were represented 
earlier by the Vedic Popular Assemblies. The failure to 
revive these Assemblies in the later period, however, was 
not the consequence of the increased size of the States, but 
was itself the outward expression of the prevailing tendency 
towards concentration of political authority in selected hands. 
On the other hand the theory of an abrupt transition in the 
Gupta and later periods from a balanced constitution to an 
unchecked bureaucracy or autocracy is not supported by any 
evidence, while the arguments advanced in favour of this view 
fail to carry conviction. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Vedic ceremonies of royal and imperial 
consecration and their political and 
constitutional significance 


Introductory 


Among tlic immense mass of ceremonies comprised in the 
Vedic sacrificial ritual, four are singled out in several ritualistic 
{Srautasutra) texts as ^the Kshatriya’s’ or ‘the king’s’ sacrifices. 
These are the Rajasuya^ the Aivamedha, the Purushamedha and 
the Sarvamedha. Of these the Purushamedha (‘human sacri- 
fice’) and still more the Sarvamedha (‘all-sacrifice’), it has been 
shown, were more or less of the nature of later priestly inventions 
modelled on the genuine Srauta sacrifices. As regards the 
Asvamedha which (XIII 2.2.1) significantly calls ‘the King 
of sacrifices’, its performance necessarily lay within the com- 
perence of a ruler of undisputed supremacy. The Rajasuya by 
contrast is emphatically declared to be the consecration ceremony 
for kings, while its ritual alone is charged with the fullest 
political and constitutional significance. In the present chapter 
accordingly we shall mainly utilise the Rajasuya texts of the 
Vedic ritual-literature, although for the purpose of completing 
our survey we shall notice the much slighter materials belonging 
to the ritualistic texts of similar sacrifices.^ 


I For tlic four 'Kshatriya' or ‘Kingly’ sacrifices vide Vait^na SHtra 
XXXVIII 1 5 with which Caland {Das VaitanasHtra des Atharvaveda, p, 
1 13) compares Baudh. Karmantasutra I 11 (atha rajayajna rajasHyo* svame- 
dhah furtishamedhah sarvamedhah) and Eggeling (SBE Vol XLIV 
Introd. p. XVII) mentions Mbh, XIV 48 wheic Vyasa specially recom- 
mends performance of above four sacrifices by King Yudhishdiira. On 
the significance of Purushamedha and Sarvamedha vide Egt;eling, op. cit., 
pp, XLIV-XLV and Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads, pp. 347-48. Texts explaining significance of ASvamedha 
and Rajasuya: — (a) TB III 8. 9. 4 (para ha va esha sichyate yo'halo^- 
svamedhena yajate); (b) 111 3,1.1 (rajno rajasiiyah); (c) KSS XV i 
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A. The Rajasuya 

The fullest account of the RajasHya has been handed down 
to us in a number of Samhitas and Brahman'is as well as 
SraiitasHtras of the Yajus school. From a statement in one of 
these texts it appears that the Rdjasiiya ceremony was of several 
varieties. We propose to consider here the significance of the 
ritual described so completely in the Yajus taxts, while making 
occasional references to the parallel texts of other schools.® 

Sacrifice's status before consecration 

In proceeding to analyse the constitutional principles undcr- 
lying the Rdjasuya^ we are confronted at the outset with the 
question of the sacrificer’s status before consecration. Holding 
that ‘the King-elect’ {sic) is designated as ‘he’ before the sprink- 
ling ceremony and only called ‘King* tliereafter, Dr. Jayaswal 
concludes that ‘‘he becomes invested with the royal office and 
powers” only after the completion of the ceremony and is “an 

{ra\no rajaifiyo' nishthino vajapeyena, (ci)LSS IX i) {raja rajasuyena yajeta) 
on which Agnisvaniin comments praptabbisheko kshatriyo rajasuyena 
yajeta\ (c) Man, SS cited in Deva’s commcntaiy on KSS XVI 1.5 {rajd 
rajyakamo rajasuyena yaieta) ; (f) Vaitana Sutra XLIII (quoted by 
Weber, Vber den Ra)asHya p. 8«). In TS V 6. 2, i, TB II 7. 6. i, SB V 
3. 2 and 21 Rajasuya is called Varunasava meaning according to Say ana 
the consecration to the universal sway excrcisctl by Vanina. San.SS 

XV 12. 1-5 states how Vanina desiring to attain supremacy performed the 
Rdjasuya and directs one desiring the same to peiform the same 
ceremony. When {Jayaswab(HP p. 192) mentions Rajasuya, Vajapeya and 
Sarvamedha as the three srauia ceremonies for consecration of “the 
heads of society/’ he ignores the refeiences above quoted to Asvamedha 
and Purushamedha while unnecessarily incloding Vajapeya which 
according to his own admission was originally not of a political nature, 
but was afterwards adopted for “royal and religious consecrations/' 

2 Rajasiiya is described after the White Yajus ritual in VS (IX 35 — X 
34), SB (V 2.2 - 5.5) and KSS (XV i-io), and after the Black Yajus ritual 
in KS (XV i-io), MS (II 6. 1-13, IV 3. 1-4; io]{khilakdndd), TS (I 8. i- 
21), TB (I 6 . 1-8; 10) and Ap, SS (XVIII), For refs, to Rdjasuya after 
the ritual texts of other schools vide BSS XII, ASS IX 3-4, SSS XV 13-27 
(schools of Rv), PB XVIIl 8-1 1 and LS 5 IX i-j (schools of Samaveda), and 
finally, Vaitana Sutra XXXVI 1-13 (school of Av^, On the varieties of Rdja-^ 
suya vide ASS,^ uttarashatka III 3 introducing and concluding its account 
of the Rdjasuya with the words atha rdjasuydh and iti rdjasuydh respectively. 
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ordinary citizen’* before that time. If this were so, the consecra- 
tion of the King would be an act of profound constitutional 
importance for the reason of investing a private citizen with the 
royal status. Now although it is a fact that the sacrificer is 
presented to the assembled folk as King only after his consecra- 
tion, the authoritative texts of the Yajtis as well as other schools 
leave us in no doubt that the performer of the RajasHya already 
has a ruler’s status.* 


Ratna-havlmshi 


Of the complex of rites included in the Rajasuya we have 
first to mention the unique ceremony of the ratna-havtfnshi 
('‘Jewel-offerings”), occurring among the preliminaries of the 
sacrifice. This consists in the King’s making offerings to the 
appropriate deities on successive days at the houses of several 
specified persons. The lists of these persons according to the 
different texts are given below. 


TS 1.8,9. 

1. Brahman 

2. Rajanya 

3. Mahisht 
('Chief Queen’) 

4. Parivrikti 
(‘neglected wife’) 

5 . Senani (‘leader 
of the host’) 

6. Siita (‘minstrer) 

7 . Gramant{*v\\\^gt 

headman’) 

8. Kshattri 
(‘carver’) 

9. Sarngrahitri 
(‘chaiioteer’) 

10. Bhagadugha 

(‘divider’) 

11. Akshdvapa 
(‘thrower of the dice’) 


3. 

4 . 
5 - 


MS 1 1.6.5; 

IV. 3.8. 

I. Brahman 
Rajanya 
Mahisht 
Parivrikti 
Senani 

6. Sarngrahitri 

7. Kshattri 

8. Siita 

9. Vaisya- 

gramani 
10 . jfhRga- 
dngha 

1 1,12 Takshan 
(‘carpenter’) 

& Rathakara 
(‘chariot- 
maker’) 

13 & 14 Ak- 
shavapa & 
Govikarta 
('huntsman') 


KS XV, 4. 
Same as 
MS. with 
omission of 
Takshan and 
Rathakara 
and sub- 
titution of 
Govyacha 
(with variant 
readings) 
for 

Govikarta 


SB V. 3. I ff. 

1. Senani 

2. Purohita 

3. Mahtshi 

4. Siita 

5. Gramani 

6. Kshattri 

7. Samgra- 

hitri 

8 . Bhaga- 

diigha 

9. Aksha- 

vapa 

10. Gonikar- 

tana 

1 1 . Palagala 
(‘courier’) 


TC I. 7, 3 

1. Brah- 
man 

2. Rajanya 

3. Mahishi 

4. Vavdta 

5. Pariv- 
rtkti 

6. Senani 

7. Siita 

8. Gramani 

9. Kshattri 

10. Sarhgra- 

hitri 

1 1. Akshd- 

vdpa 

12. Bhdga- 
dagha 


3 On the royal status of the RdjasHya saciificcr vide fn. 1 above. 
On the influence of the RdjasHya upon the sacrificer’s status after Jayaswal 
vide HP. p, iQl. 
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In the above lists it will be seen that the Brahman priest 
{parohita in 5 B), the Chief Queen, and the officers severally 
called senant, suta, gramani, kshatri, sarngrahttri^ bhagadugha 
and akhshdvapa are common to all. To this central group, as it 
may be called, are added the rdjanya and the according to 

all Black Yajus texts, while MS and KS further add the govyacha 
(or govikarta) and TB the vavdta.thc MS. making two yet further 
additions in the shape of the takshan and the rathakara. On the 
other hand while substituting the sacrificer himself for the 
rdjanya, adds the gonikartana and the pdldgala. In the above we 
may conveniently arrange the names under several heads: firstly, 
the group hrahman-purohita, then the Chief Queen (and other 
Queens), and finally, the group of officers of the royal 
court and household down to the meanest ones. 

What, then, is the constitutional significance of the above 
ceremony ? According to Jayaswal it involves the sacrificer’s 
‘worship* of the personages concerned, including not only the 
King's wives and the ministers, but also ‘the headman of the 
village corporation’ and ‘the conquered helot.* Butin fact the 
worship is offered by the sacrificer to the appropriate deities in 
each case. In truth the texts themseves leave us in no doubt 
about the significance of the ceremony. MS iv. 3.8, in intro- 
ducing its description, applies to ratnins the epithet ‘limbs 
of the ruling power,* and observes that the kingdom of one whose 
ratnins are full of strength and vigour becomes strong and vigor- 
ous, More emphatic is the testimony o(TB i. 7* 3- i which 
states that the ratnins are ‘the givers* as well as ‘the takers’ of the 
kingdom, and as such they bestow the kingdom upon the sacri- 
ficer. In thorough accord with the above is the explanation of 
SB ( V. 3. I. 1-12) mentioned in connection with each of the 
ratnins, viz. that he (or she) assuredly is one of the King’s jewels 
{ratnas), and that it is for him (or her) that he is thereby conse- 
crated, and him (or her) he makes his own faithful follower. 
In the above the group of persons aforesaid, viz. the priest, the 
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queen^ the officials and the class (or caste) representatives, are 
endowed with such high constitutional status as to deserve the 
epithets ‘limbs of the ruling power’ and ‘bestowers of the king- 
dom*. The object of the ceremony, accordingly, is to win for the 
King the allegiance of these important personages. On the strength 
of this description of a mere sacrificial routine and in the absence 
of more concrete data, it would of course be improper to draw 
any definite conclusions about the actual constitutional powers 
exercised throughout this period by the above persons in the Vedic 
State. We may, however, point out how another passage, 

quite independently of the sacrificial formula, corroborates the 
high constitutional position enjoyed at this period by some of 
the ratnins^ We refer to FB xix, i . 4 giving a list of eight viras 
(‘persons of distinction*) among whom, we are told, the King 
is consecrated, and who sustain the kingdom. This list consists 
of the King’s brother, the King’s son, the purohita, the Chief 
Queen, the sfita, the grdmam, the kshattri and the sarhgrahitri 
of whom all but the first two are found also in the ratnin lists. 

Coming to individual names, we find that the brahman 
priest occupies the first place in all the ratnin lists with the ex- 
ception of 55 , where the purohita (his nearest equivalent) is given 
the second position. Of the dominant position occupied by this 
last-named functionary, we have evidence in other Vedic texts, notab- 
ly in AB VIII 24-28, where in course of a long eulogy of the 
purohita's office he is called rdshtragopa (‘protector of the kingdom*). 
It is, however, noticeable that in the SB list the pHrohita conies 
after the sendnt^ just as in the PB list of viras above mentioned 
he comes after the king*s brother and son. It therefore fol- 
lows that while the majority of priestly authorities agree in 
assigning the highest position in the Vedic State to the repre- 
sentative of the holy power, others give this place to purely 
secular personages. The Vedic State, then, even according to 
the views of the priestly authors themselves, was not uniformly 
dominated by the spiritual power. 

39 
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Wc now conic to the Chief Queen and other Queens of 
lesser rank. Jayaswal explains their inclusion in the ratnin 
lists on ‘the principle of completing the spiritual self of the 
King-elect’, which is expressed in the $B formula of the sacri- 
ficer’s mounting the post along with his wife at the Vajapeya. 
In this view of the case the Queen’s participation in the Rajasuya 
would be entirely assimilated to that of the wife at any other 
Srauta sacriHcc. Not only, however, is the above description of 
the ratnins decisive about the character of the ceremony as a State 
function, but MS (iv 8), explaining the offering at the houses 
of the Mahishl and the Parivriktl, definitely says that he thereby 
makes them an object of subsistence among the subjects. 
Moreover the vJras of PB, among whom the Chief Queen is in- 
cluded, are expressly described as sustaining the kingdom. Wc 
have, therefore, no other choice than to accept the position that 
the Chief Queen and other queens occupied a high official status 
in the Vedic State. It will be noticed that in all the lists the 
Chief Queen comes immediately after the brahman priest and 
the rajanya (in iB after the senant, the purohita and the sacri- 
ficer), while the queens of lesser rank come immediately there- 
after. 

Coming to the rajanya (prince or noble) who takes the second 
place in all the Black Yajus texts and the takshan (carpenter) and 
the rathakara (chariot-maker) who are placed almost at the end in 
the MS list, we have to state that they evidently stand for 
representatives of the corresponding classes (or castes). We may 
trace the political importance of these classes with some certainty 
to earlier times. In AV III. 5. 6-7 skilled chariot-makers and 
smiths, rajans and rajakrits, siitas and gramants are expressly 
specified among the persons whom a King at his consecration 
desires to make his dependants ifUpasti), The rajans and rajakrits 
of this passage are probably represented by the single rajanya of 
the ratnin lists, while the chariot-makers and the smiths evidently 
have their representatives in the individual takshan and rathakara 
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in the same lists. While the high constitutional position o£ the 
rajanya does not require any explanation, that of the two 
artisan classes is an index of the status assigned to industry in 
the Vedic State. We may probably detect in the substitution 
(which indeed is almost meaningless in the present context) of 
the sacriheer for the rajanya in the SB list and inclusion of the 
takshan and the rathakara in MS, a certain amount of priestly 
manipulation so as to limit in the one place and to extend in 
the other the principle of political representation of the social 
classes. 

We come now to the last group of ratnins consisting of 
specified officers of the royal court and household. As for the 
senant (commander-in-chief) it will be observed that with the 
single exception of SB which places him at the head of the list, 
all other texts agree in assigning him a position below the 
Brahman, the Rajanya and the Queen (or queens). With this 
we may compare the omission (strange as it may seem) of the 
senant from the list of eight vtras who according to the RB text 
above quoted, sustain the kingdom, and also from the group of 
persons to whom the sacrificial sword is successively passed round 
at a RdjasHya ritual to be described below. Clearly, therefore, 
in the eyes of these authors the military branch of the adminis- 
tration held a subordinate place in comparison with the civil. The 
Vedic State, according to this view, was tht reverse ol a Kriegstaat. 
The siita and the gramatft along with the kshattri are known to the 
Rigveda and the Aiharvaveda, unlike the safngrahttri and the 
bhagadugha who arc mentioned for the first time in the Yajtts 
Sanihitas and the Brdhmanas. That the sHtas and grdmants 
occupied a distinctive position in the State from early times is 
proved by the AV text above quoted, where they are included 
among the persons whom the newly consecrated King expressly 
desires to be made subject to him. In the reference to the 
individual siita, grdmant and other officers of the ratnin list as also 
in the undermentioned ceremony of the passing roqnd of the 
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sacrificial sword, we may probably detect a fresh application of 
the principle of representation in the Vedic polity - 


DevasH-havi'fnshi 

The central ceremony of the Rajasuya, namely, that of the 
besprinkling of the sacred waters (abhishechaniya) begins with 
offerings to a number of deities called DevasHs (*Divinc Quicken- 
ers’, Eggeling; 'Gods that instigate the Gods*, Keith), and it 
ends with a game of dice. In the formula accompanying the 
devasH oblations, which is common to both the White and the 
Black Yaji4S schools, the gods Savitri, Agni, Soma, Rudra, Brihas- 
pati, Indra, Varuna and the like, dignified with appropriate epithets, 
are invoked to quicken the sacrificer for various kinds of autho- 
rity. In the Black Yajus texts the sacrificer immediately follows 
with the words:— ‘This kingdom {rajya) hath verily been 


4 For Jayaswal’s view oE constitutional significance of offerings to 
the ratnins, vide HPpp. 193, 197 (‘worship of ratnins’), Ibid p.194 (Chief 
Queen’s function as ‘completing the spiritual self’). Texts relating to 
ratnins : — (a) kshatrasya va etanyangani yasya va etani tejasvini bhavanti 
tadrashtram tejasvt bhavati {MS IV 3. 8); (b) ete vai rashtrasya praJatarah 
ete padatarahj yaeva rashtrasya pradatarah ye padatarah te evasmai rRsh^ 
tram prayachchhantil rdshtrameva bhavati {TB I 7. 3. i); (c) imamevai- 
nam prajabhya ftpajivaniyam karats {MS IV 3. 8), Jayaswal’s sweeping 
statement (op. cit. p. 196) identifying the ratnins with 'high functionaries 
of the State selected on the principle of class and caste representation* is 
open to objection on the following grounds. Firstly, for obvious reasons 
the statement cannot apply to the two groups, namely, the brahman^ 
purohitat and the Chief queen as well as other queens. Secondly, while 
the rajanya^ the. takshan, the rathakara etc. in the lists may be plausibly 
held (as stated below) to be representatives of their corresponding 
classes and castes, they are shown by their very titles to be members of 
the royal court and household. Indeed the development of a State ad- 
ministration properly so called in contrast with an ensemble of the king’s 
court and household belongs essentially to the post-Vedic period. Thirdly 
the inclusion of the ^udra in the lists (assuming that the akshavapa etc. 
belonged to this caste) docs not, as Jayaswal thinks (op. cit. p. 197), 
signify ‘a great constitutional change’ involving ‘the express recognition 
of the Sudra as a part of society.’ For already in Av. Xl)^ 32, 8 and 6a 
the wish is expressed to be dear to the Sudra as well as the Arya, 
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conferred’.®' Explaining the above formula $B V 3.3.6 and 9 
states that thereby Indra Jyeshtha (‘Indra the most excellent*, 
Eggcling) leads him to jyaishthya (‘lordship’ or ‘eminence’) and 
Varuna Dharmapati (‘lord of the law’, Eggeling; ‘lord of right*, 
Keith) makes him dharmapati. That truly is paramatd (‘supreme 
state’), the SB text continues, where one is dharmapati, for 
whoever attains to paramata to him they come in matters of 
dharma. In the above it wdl be noticed that the White Yajus 
text derives two specific forms or aspects of royal authority, 
namely, ‘lordship’ and ‘the supreme state’ from divine favour. 
The Black text more directly derives the kingdom itself from 

the same source. We find it therefore difficult to agree with 
the explanation of the foregoing formula given by Jayaswal in 
another context, viz. that “the gods might give him virtues for 
national rule, but they could not give him kingship of the land”. 
Elsewhere however, as we shall presently see, the Yajus Safnhita 
and Brahmana texts explaining a RdjasHya ritual imply the 
kingship to be derived from non-divine sources and invoke for it 
protection by the subjects. 

In the passages (V 3, 3. 6 & 9) of SB just quoted Jayaswal 
detects the deliberate formulation of a new theory of legal 
administration. “The sacred formula,” he says, “only contem- 
plates the protection of the law as a necessary duty of the king, 
but the commentator takes it in the sense that one of the chief 
features of a full-fledged State must be that the law is adminis- 
tered by the king pr his officers. The old theory had been 
that the law of the community was administered by the com- 
munity.” It must, however, be remembered that the Vedic 
king’s control over the administration of criminal justice has 
been traced back to the and ./ 4 Fpass.iges mentioning spies 
(spasah) of Varuna and other deities. Probably the SB passage 

5 Formula of Devasii oblations (after both White and Black Yajus 
rituals ) VS IX 39-40, SB. V 3. 3. 3.12. TS I 8, 10, KS XV 5-8, MS 
U 6. 6. TB I 7. 4, ApSS XVIII 12, I -10. 
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belongs to the developed stage of the Vedic polity when the 
King’s justice prevailed over all private jurisdictions.' 

We may next notice the signiBcance of some other forms of 
authority with which the sacriBcer is sought to be invested in the 
above mentioned formula of 'Invocation of the Divine Quick- 
cncrs’. In a number of parallel texts the priest prays that the 
sacriBcer may be quickened ioc ami tram (‘freedom from foes’) or 
asapatnan (‘freedom from a rival’), jyaishthya (‘lordship’) or 
adhipatya (‘overlordship’), and jdnardjya (‘man-rule’, Eggeling ; 
‘rule over the people’, Keith). If we take the last-named term 
to mean rule over the whole folk as distinguished from a single 
tribe, we may take it that Vedic monarchy during this period 
was held at its highest level to involve not only undisputed autho- 
rity, but also the rule over a complex of tribes. 

In the same invocation formula the king is referred to as 
'the son (or descendant) of such a man and the son of such a 
woman’ (VS IX. ^o, MS II. 6. 6.), as ‘the descendant of 
such a man’ (T5 i. 8. lo) and so forth. This illustrates one 
of the fundamental characteristics of the Vedic State, namely 
the human origin of the king. The' king is here described sim- 
ply by the names of his parents, and not the slightest attempt 
is made on such a solemn occasion to trace back his ancestry to 
the gods. Elsewhere, however, as we shall see later, SB identi- 
Bes the royal sacriBcer directly with Indra, or even declares him 
to be a visible form of Prajapati. 

In the concluding stage of the devasH , offerings the priest 
presents the sacriBcer to the assembled folk with the words 
(VS IX 40) “This is your King, ye (people): Soma is the King 
of us Brahmanas.” The same formula is repeated with or 
without variant forms in VS X 18, TS I 8. 10, KS XV 5-8, MS II 
6.6. 27, TZI I 7.4 at the besprinkling of the sacriBcer 

6 On the constitutional signihcaiice of Devasu oblations after 
]ayaswa1, vide HP p. 200 (no gift of kingship by the gods), p. 256 (new 
theory of legal administration). 
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and again with slight variants in T 5 I 8. 1 2. KS XV 7 MS II 6.9 
at the preparation ol the sacred waters, these two ceremonies forming 
.part of the later ritual. In this unequivocal assertion of the 

Brahmana’s independence of the earthly king we can probably 
trace the transference to the political sphere of those general ideas 
of social and religious pre-eminence of this class which are 
frequently met with in the Yajas Safnhitas and the Brahmanas. 
It is, however, charactcrisric of the weak organisation of the 
Brahmanical order and not less of its mentality that the only 
corollary drawn by SS (V 4. 2.3) from its explanation of the text 
quoted above is the claim of immunity of the Brahmana’s pro- 
perty. This claim is supported by incidental references (XIII 
6.2.1 18 and 7. 1. 13) quoted below from the same Brahmana, 
and it afterwards becomes a fundamental axiom of public finance 
in the Smriti-Arthasastra State. 

A very different interpretation of the above formula is given 
by Jayaswal. Translating the VS pass.ige (IX 40) above quoted 
in a different way (“This man, oh ye people, is your king: he 
is Soma, the king of us Brahmanas”) he observes, “Here the 
king is consecrated as king of the whole people including the 
Brahmins, and the priest expresses this by calling him Soma”. 
Jayaswal’s arguments, however, do not carry conviction. He 
rejects the interpretation of SB V 4.2.3 referred to above on the 
ground that it is “inconsistent with the existence of the indicative 
‘this’ {esha) in the text, the naming of the people or nation, and the 
liomage when the Brahmin resigns his privilege in the person of 
the king” (in VS X 28 to be quoted below). Now the syntax of 
the formula according to all the schools implies a sharp antithe- 
sis (and not apposition) between the concepts of sovereignty of 
the people and that of the Brahmanas, The naming of the 
people makes no difference, as they are similarly contrasted with 
the Brahmanas. We have an indirect reference to the Brah- 
mana’s claim of independence in another SB text which explains 
the formula used at the rathavimochanlya (‘unyoking of the 
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ill 

chariot’) ceremony of the RajasRya. As for the passage (X 
28) its evidence alone is not sufficient to invalidate the clear 
reference to the independence of the Brahmanas in the above- 
quoted formula of all the Yajus schools.'^^ 

Preparation of waters for the consecration 

After the Devasu oblations comes the cetemony of collection 
of waters of various kinds (significantly called ‘bestowers of the 
kingdom’) for the purpose of the King’s consecration. Explain- 
ing the reference to the different kinds of water, (v, 3. 4. 5 
ff.) says inter alia that the King is thereby made the lord as 
well as the offspring of the people. Again it says, “And so 
there is in his kingdom even one belonging to some other 
kingdom, and even that man from another kingdom he absorbs.” 
Here in the first place we are introduced to the conception of 
the king’s double relation to his people. This is based upon 
the two-fold principle of authority and of direct origin from the 
people. With the first and more characteristic principle we may 
match SB XI. 2. y. 16 declaring that Brahma and Kshatra are 
established upon the Vis, while the* second has its parallel in 
ibid XII. 7. 3. 8 stating that Kshatra is produced from out of 
the Vis. In the second place the reference to the absorption of 
men of some other kingdom probably hints at the practice, for 
which analogy is found in Anglo-Saxon history, of the King’s 
drawing upon foreign residents for his band of retainers. 


7 The SB extract (V 4.2.3) is as follows : — “This man, O ye people, 
is your king. Soma is the king of us Biahmanas!' He thereby causes 
everything here to be food for him (the king); The Brahmana alone he 
excepts; therefore the Brahmana is not to be fed upon, for he has Soma 
for his king.*’ With the above cf. SB XIII 6. 2. 18 and 7. i. 13 stating 
that when the king gives all land to the priests, the gift does not cover 
the property of the Brahmana. On fayaswal's interpretation of the above 
formula, vide HP, pp. 204.05. | 
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After the collection of the sacred waters the priest offers 
oblations (called after Prthin Vainya “the first consecrated of 
men**) to twelve deities, namely, Agni, Indra, Varuna and so 
forth. SB, V. 3*5. 5-9, in the course of its explanation of the cor- 
responding formula (VS x. 5), identifies Brihaspati and Soma 
with brahma and kshatra respectively, and it says that the priest 
thereby sprinkles (endows) the sacrificer with brahma and kshatra 
respectively. Here we have one of those numerous references to 
the dominating infiuence of the spiritual and temporal powers in 
the Vcdic State, which are found in the Yajas Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas. 

After the Pdrtha oblations just mentioned the sacrificer puts 
on various garments symbolising the development of an embryo 
till it reaches maturity. The priest then strings for him a bow, 
the symbol of his princely rank. Explaining the accompanying 
formula (VS x. 8), &B, v. 3. 5. 27 utters the dictum referred to 
elsewhere, namely that the sacrificer is Indra in a two-fold way, 
both as a Kshatriya and as a sacrificer. The same maxim is repeat- 
ed in SB v.4.3. 7 explaining a formula (VS x. 21) — where 

indeed the King calls himself Arjuna (an epithet of Indra) — used 
for the sacri fleer’s taking down the chariot Irom the stand and 
mounting the same at a later stage of the sacrifice. The Vedic 
King, in other words, is identified with his divine prototype not 
merely through the characteristic doctrine of sacrifice in the 
Brdhmanas, but also by virtue of his caste with its implied divinely 
ordained function of ruling the people. 

The above ceremony is followed by a series of formulas (the 
so-called Avid formulas) announcing the King to Agni, Indra, 
Pushan, Mitra, Varuna, Sky and Earth, Aditi. This formula is 
preceded m the White Yajas ritual by the announcement of the 
sacrificer to mortals. In the Black Yajas ritual it is followed by 
his announcement by name and parentage as well as by tribe 
(vis), and it ends with the formula mentioned elsewhere, namely 
that while the sacrificer is the King of the people concerned, 


40 
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Soma is the King oE the Brahmanas. Explaining this Eormula 
with reference to Agni and Indra, SB v. 3. 5. 32-33 identifies 
these deities with brahma and kshatra respectively, and it obser- 
ves that thereby brahma and kshatra approve of his consecration, 
and approved by them he is consecrated. Here we have one more 
reference to the dominant influence of the two powers in the 
Vcdic State, of which we have spoken above. 

We have just observed that the Black Yajus texts following 
the Avid formulas refer to the sacrificer by the name of his tribe 
(vis). This method of announcement is also adopted in the White 
Yajus formula relating to the concluding stage of the Devasii 
oblations, to which reference has been made above. It therefore 
follows that the Vedic State at this period was still in the tribal 
stage. We have, however, a striking variant of the above formula 
in TS 1.8. 12 where we read that the King is notified ‘in this 
folk (vis), in this kingdom (rashpa)\ In another remarkable 
passage (II. 3) TS not only distinguishes between the tribal 
and territorial kingships, but treats the latter as the completion of 
the former. Here we are told that the king by partial performance 
of a rice attains the people (vis)% but not the kingdom (rashtra), 
while he attains both by its full performance. From the above it 
follows that some of the Vedic States at any rate had already 
emerged from the tribal to the territorial stage,® 

Mounting of the Quarters 

At the close of the above ceremony the King figuratively 
mounts the four quarters and the zenith to symbolise his assump- 

8 Formula preceding or following sacrificcr’s announcement : - VS X 
9, TS I 8. 12, KS XV 7, MS II 6. 9, TB I 7. 6. 7, ApSS XVIII 12. 7. Wc 
quote below the last mentioned text giving illustrations of the above : — at- 
hainam ratnibhya avedayatyesha vo Bharata rajeti/ esha vah Kuravo rajeti 
Katiravyam/ esha vah Fanchala rajeti fanchalamj esha vah Kurupanchala 
rajeti va Ktirufanchalamj esha vo janata rajetyanyan rajnahl^ The 
persistence of this tradition down to later times is indicated by KSS 
XV 17 which prescribes adherence to the tribal name on the ground 
that no rule is laid down regarding the name of the kingdom, 
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tion of universal sovereignty. In the accompanying formula 7/hich 
is common to both Yajus schools, the appropriate metres, chants, 
stomas, seasons (‘deities’ in the Black Yajus ritual) along with 
Brahma, Kshatra, Vi's, and (instead of the Sudra) dyads of 
objects (or atributes), are invoked successively to protect the 
sacrificer. These last are stated to be fhala and varchas (‘fruit’ 
and ‘lustre’) in VS, 'bala" 2ind ^varchas' ('host’ and ‘lustre’) in TS, 
fushtam and phalam (‘abundance’, and ‘fruit’) in MS, fushtam 
and varchas (‘abundance’ and ‘lustre’) in KS. Kvidently taking 
fhala in the VS text to stand for the Sudra in contrast with 
brahma, kshatra and vis, Jayaswal traces in the above “a point of 
the greatest constitutional import” namely, that “the king is to 
be protected by the four estates of the realm”. Now in the first 
place Jayaswal’s interpretation of fhala as Sudra is unsupported 
by any evidence whatever. On the other hand the pairs ‘fruit and 
lustre’, ‘abundance and fruit*, and the like (about which Jayaswal is 
significantly silent) evidently show that they belonged to the same 
category. In fact the king is repeatedly held in the Yajus 
Safnhita and Brahmana texts to be invested with abundance, 
prosperity and the like by virtue of the sacrifice. Again, it is in 
complete accord with the spirit of these texts to exclude the 
Sfidra from all higher civil and religious rights. The ceremony, 
therefore, has the significance of symbolising the influence of the 
three higher castes alone upon the Vedic polity.® 

The besprinkling with the sacred waters 

In the ceremony which follows that of the Devasu oblations 
the sacrificer is sprinkled with holy water by tour distinct persons, 
as the authorities add with priestly pedantry, from as many 
different kinds of wooden vessels. In the White Yajus ritual 
these persons are : — 

9 Formula of king's mounting of the quarters: — VS X 10-14, IS I 8. 
13. KS XV 7, MS II 6. 10. For Jayaswal’s interpretation of the above, 
vide HP, pp. 203-4 ^*^^1 204/1. 
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Adhvaryu (or purohica), sva (king’s kinsman or brother), 
niitrya-rajanya (friendly Rajanya) and Vaisya (SB V 
3.5.1 1-14 and 4.2.2.). 

In the Black Yaj^s ritual the persons mentioned are : — 
Adhvaryu, Rajanya, Vaisya and Janya (TB 1 7.8.7); 

Adhvaryu, Brahman (or Kshatriya), Vaisya and Janyamitra 
(ApSSXWm 16.1-5); 

Adhvaryu, Brahman (or Kshatriya). Vaisya and Janyamitra 
(HirSS quoted in Caland, ApSS, tr., p. 145); 

Brahman, Vaisya, Bhratrivya and Janya (ManSS quoted in 
Caland, loc. cit.)\ 

Brahman, Vaisya, Bhratrivya and Janyamitra (MS IV 4.2). 
What is the constitutional significance of the above ceremony ? 
According to Jayaswal^® Abhishecana (anointing) is two fold, 
the first part is the sprinkling of the waters by what may be 
described as different estates of the realm, and the second is the 
theological anointing on the head by the priest just before the 
king-elect ascends the throne (asandiy\ We are not concerned 
here with this ‘second part* except simply to point out that in 
the White Yajus ritual (VS x. 25.; SB v. 4.3.27) the ceremony 
consists in the priest's drawing down thesacrificer’stwoarmsto the 
dish of curds placed on a tiger-skin with the following formula : — 
*I draw you down, the arms of Indra, the doer of mighty 
deeds’. 

In the Black Yajfts ritual (TS 1.8,15) the ceremony consists 
in the sacrificcr’s putting his hands in the clotted curds for the 
All-Gods with the formula: — 

‘By the precept of Mitra and Varuna, the directors, I yoke 
thee with the yoking of the sacrifice*. 

Tlicre is then no question of the priest’s anointing the 
sacrificer on the head in connection with the above ceremony. 

As regards ‘the first part* which alone corresponds to the 
besprinkling ceremony we have described above, Jayaswal first 
10 HP, pp. 200-0X. 
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remarks that in the White Yajus texts “the Sucira is absent and 
the kinsman seems to be a tautology.** He then observes that 
Janya of the TB list stands for the Sudra ‘‘in the sense of a man 
of the hostile tribe as in the Aitareya Brahmana Viii 26, as origi- 
nally he was. But in the passage last quoted janyani is equated not 
with the hostile tribes meaning ^udras, but with the king*s rivals 
who vie with and hate him [sapatna vai dvishanto bhratrivyd janyani 
in the original), some of whom presumably were men of the 
Kshatriya caste. In the next place Caland (op. cit., p. 145) has 
shown by a comparison with the parallel texts of MS and Man. 
SS that janya milra is the complete form oE janya of the TB list, 
and that it means ‘a friend from a foreign country* (‘ein Freund 
aus der Fremde'). By the same comparison Caland has proved 
the correct reading of the ApSS. text to be janyo mitram [in 
place of janyamitram and other variants given in Garbe*s edition 
in Bib. Ind. series, p. 66] . 

It thus appears that the relevant texts do not support the case 
for the Sudra s participation in the besprinkling ceremony. As 
regards the part played by the persons actually mentioned, we 
may first refer to the dogmatic exposition of the texts themselves. 
To begin with the White Yajus ritual, SB v. 3.5. n-14, explain- 
ing the result (or the cause) of the besprinkling by the Brahman, 
one of the King s own and the friendly rdjanya respectively, states 
that the sacrificcr is thereby sprinkled (endowed) successively with 
priestly dignity, with sustenance and with support. As for the 
Black Yajus ritual MS i\, 4,2 declares the consequence of the 
ceremony to be that the sacrificer is endowed by the Brahman 
with priestly dignity, he acquires strength from the people, he 
wins vigour as well as food and the like from the rival, and he 
gains through the janya a inaul According to TB 1.7.87 
the Brahman endows him with priestly dignity, the Rajanya with 
vigour and food, the Vaisya with abundance and the Janya is the 
means of gaining him friends. Equating the King’s ‘own man’ 
and the friendly Rajanya of the SB. with the Rajanya— Kshatriya 
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— Bhratrivya and with the Janya mitra of other texts respectively, 
nncl allowing for the occurrence of the adhvarya (or brahman) 
priest in all lists, we may estimate the significance of the besprink- 
ling ceremony in the following way. In so far as the adhvaryti 
and the rajanya (or their equivalents) as well as the vaisya are 
concerned, they involve the participation of representatives of the 
three higher castes in the central ceremony of the Vedic corona- 
tion. This marks the closest approach to the principle of 
representation of Estates that the Vedic State ever attained. On 
the other hand the participation of the janya mitra (‘a friend 
from a foreign country’) probably indicates the importance of the 
foreign ally for the Vedic State, thus anticipating the stihrit of 
the stock list of seven limbs (saptdnga) of the Arthasdstra-Smriti 
polity of later times. We may sum up by saying chat the bes- 
prinkling ceremony of the Rajasuya represents, not as Jayaswal 
thiiiks, the single principle of representation of estates, but rather 
the combination of this principle with that of political alliances 
of the Vedic State. 

The sacrijicer s enthronement 

After the king has descended from the chariot, he is cere- 
monially seated on a wooden throne. Then the priest touches him 
on the chest with a formula stating that Vanina dhrita-vrata 
(‘upholder of the sacred law,’ Eggeling; ‘of sure vows,’ Keith) 
has set him down in the waters, with keen insight, for lordship. 
Commenting on the above in the VS, version (X27), SB(y 
boldly transfers the epithet dhrita^vrata from the god Vanina to the 
king as well as the learned Brahmana (srotriya*). Then it adds the 
following remarkable words : — “That he should speak only what 
is right and do what is right, of that he as well as the srotriya is 
capable; for these two are the upholders of the sacred law among 
men.” This passage, by attaching the notion of unrivalled moral 
greatness to the King along with the learned Brahmana, marks a 
distinct phase in the conceptual evolution of Vedic kingship. 
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The Vcdic King, according to this view, is the embodiment of 
righteousness, being matched only by the learned Brahmana. 

In the White Yajus ritual there takes place immediately after- 
wards the curious ceremony of the priests* silently striking the 
king with sticks on the back. Explaining this ceremony SB v. 
4. 4. 7 observes that they thereby guide him safely over judicial 
punishment, whence the King is exempt from punishment. 
According to KSS xv. 7. 6. the priest thereby cleanses him 
from sin, or else carries him beyond death. The significance of 
this rite has been understood differently by scholars. According 
to Weber it indicates the height of priestly authority. On the 
other hand Jayaswal, while characterising the explanation of SB 
as “an amusing piece of euphemism*’, explains that the rod is 
“the symbolic sceptre of justice;” hence the action conveys “the 
view of the sacred common law that the King was not above, but 
uiulcr the law.” Now if we confine ourselves, as we must, to the 
interpretation of the Brahmana and Siitra texts just quoted, we have 
to understand the above as a ceremony of the king’s purification 
or acquisition of special privileges, not that of 'assertion of 
priestly domination. In the next place it seems doubtful 
how far the significance of danda as the symbol of justice — so 
well-known to the Smriti-Arthasastra polity — can be traced 
back to the Vedic times. What seems certain is that the SB 
passage above quoted, partially supported by the KSS text, claims 
for the King the exceptional privilege of immunity from punish- 
ment — a claim which <loes not appear to be justified by any 
other Vedic text and is afterwards definitely denied in the 
Smriti’Arthasastra Polity.'^ 

1 1 Wc quote below the three important texts above mentioned : — (a) 
nishas3da dhritavrata iti dhritavrato vai raja/ na va^ esha sarvasmd' iva 
vadanaya na sarvsma^iva karmanej yadeva sadhti vadet yat sadhti knryM 
tasmai v2 esha cha srotriyascha/ etaa ha vai dvaa manushyeshtt dhritavratau/ 
tasmadaha nishasada dhritravrata iti {SB V 4. q. 5 explaining ceremony of 
touching the sacrificcr’s chest by priest); (b) athainam prishthatastHshni- 
meva dandairghnanti / tarn da^dair ghnanto dandavadhamatinayanti/^ tas- 
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While the King remains seated on the throne, there takes 
place according to all ritualistic schools an interesting dialogue 
between him and the assembled priest (or priests). Five times, 
according to the White Yajus ritual, the King addresses the 
Brahman priest as *0 Brahman ! * The latter replies as many 
times with words beginning with ‘O Brahman’ and followed in 
turn by the phrases. ‘Thou art Savitar, of true impulsion,* ‘Thou 
art Varuna, of true power,* ‘Thou art Indra, mighty through 
the people,* ‘Thou art Rudra, the most kindly.* In the Black 
\aj(is ritual as also in the ritual of other schools the King ad- 
dresses the four chief priests (Adhvaryu, Brahman, Hotri, Udgatri) 
successively as ‘O Brahman,* only to be greeted in turn as 
‘Thou, O King; art the Brahman priest, Thou art Savitr of true 
instigation;’ ‘Thou, O King, art the Brahman priest, Thou art 
Indra of true force*, ‘Thou O King art the Brahman priest, Thou 
art Indra, the kindly’, ‘Thou O King art the Brahmrn priest. Thou 
art Varuna of true rule*. According to Jayaswal this signifies 
that “the Brahmin may not now be addressed by his privileged 
designation of superiority which is given to the King by the 
whole nation including the Brahmin”. Thus “the sovereign and 
the popular representative character of the King is pointed out.” 
Now we may admit that the above formulas involve for once (at 
least in theory) a clear renunciation of the Brahmana’s status in 
favour of the King, as well as the King’s identification with 
certain leading deities of the Vedic pantheon. But we do not 
think that the texts warrant the quasi-legal and political concep- 
tion of sovereignty suggested by Jayaswal. It only implies, 
according to our view, the foremost social status of the King in 
the Vedic State. With this may be compared the still more 
direct reference in 55 V. 4. 2. 7 explaining the RajasHya ritual 

maJ rajadandyo yadenam dandavadhamatinayanti {SB V, 4.4*7 explaining 
ceremony of king’s striking by priest), (c) fapmanam te'pahanmo'ti tva 
vadham na yamiti va {KSS XV 7,6). Discussions of last-named ceremony! — 
(a) Weber, Ober den RajasHya, p. 63; (B) Jayasv^al, HP. p. 209. 
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of the priests* pouring the remainder of the consecration water 
into the Brahmana’s vessel after the besprinkling ceremony. By 
this act we are told the Brahmana is made an object of respect 
after the King.'* 


The game of dice 

In the next important ceremony, namely the King's playing 
a game of dice, we find a striking difference between the 
White and Black Yajus rituals. According to the White Yajtis 
texts the sacrificial sword is passed round successively from the 
adhvaryti (or ffirohita) to the King, the King’s brother, the siita 
(or else the sthapati)^ the gramant and the tribesman (sajata) to 
the accompaniment of a proper formula (mantra). Then the 
adhvaryti and the tribesman prepare the gaming ground with the 
sacrificial sword, and the adhvaryu wins for the King a cow 
staked by the tribesman. In the Black Yajns texts, on the other 
hand, the sacrificial sword is passed round in succession from the 
Brahman priest to the King, his dear son or friend, the purohita, 
the ratnins and so on to the akshavdpa. After the akshavapa had 
marked the gaming ground, a Brahmana, a Kshatriya, a Vaisya 
and a Sudra play for a cow. Finally, the king invites with 
auspicious epithets the sathgrahltri, the bhdgadngha and the kshattri 
to become witnesses.'* 

In discussing the constitutional significance of the above 
ceremonies, we may b,egin by stating that they express, explicitly 
according to the White Yajus texts and implicitly according to 
those of the Black Yajns, the priestly author’s view of the proper 

12 Dialogue between sacrificcr Juid priest: — VS X 28, SB V 4.4.9-12 
KSS XV 7. 8, TS I, 8. 16, TB I 7. 10, ApSS XVIII, 18. 8-13. Cf. 
BSS XIL 14. JayaswaPs interpretation of above: — WP, p. 210. 

13 Ritual of passing round of sacrificial sword and game of dice : — 
VS X, 29, SB. y, 4. 4. 15-23, KSS XV, 7. H-20, TS 1. 8. 16, TB I, 7. 
10, V 55 III I. I. 45 i Ap SS XVIII, 18. i4-i 8, ibiil 19.6-8. The aus- 
picious epithets arc susloka (‘far-famed one’), sumangala (‘most prospe- 
rous one*) and satyardjan (‘true king’) applied to the samgrahitri, the 
bhdgadtigha and the kshattri respectively. 


4 ' 
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gradation of official ranks in the Vedic State. To begin with the 
former, SB V. 4. 4. 15-19, explaining the initial ceremony, says 
that the person passing round the sacrificial sword makes the one 
to whom it is passed in each case weaker than himself. In the 
case of the Brahm.'ina it adds a special apologia to the effect that 
“indeed the King who is weaker than a Brahmana is stronger 
than his enemies.” Summing up its explanation it says, ‘‘And 
as to why they mutually hand it on in this way, they do so lest 
there should be a confusion of classes and in order that (society) 
may be in the proper order.’’ According to this passage, there- 
fore, the test of a good State and society is the subordination of 
the temporal to the spiritual power — a position which marks the 
extreme sacerdotalist view on this point. Of other persons in the 
list the superiority of the siita to the gramani is in accordance 
with their relative positions in the ratnin list to which reference 
has been made above. The equivalence of the sthapali (‘chief 
judge’ or ‘governor’) to the siita is an interesting additional refer* 
ence to the Vedic administrative organization. Lastly, the staking 
of a cow by a tribesman and the King’s winning the stake from 
him probably symbolises the assertion of the royal sacrificer’s rule 
over the common freeman. Coming to the Black Yajus ritual, it 
is significant of the changed conceptionof gradation of official ranks 
that the purohita comes after the King and his dear son or friend. 
On the other hand it is remarkable that the purohita, like the 
Brahman priest in the ratnin lists, here also stands ahead of this 
class. The staking of a cow by the representatives of the four castes 
and the King’s taking three officials well-known to the ratnin lists 
as his witnesses, probably symbolises the solemn assertion of rule 
of the royal sacriheer over every class of his subjects. 

Alleged allusions to coronation~oath in description 
of Rajasuya ceremonies 

In some of the ceremonies above described beginning with 
the king’s enthronement and ending with the game of dice. 
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JayaswaU- has sought to find a number oE allusions to the king’s 
coronation-oath, which he thinks is fully stated in the AB 
account of the Great Consecration of Indra to be discussed below. 
Quoting VS X 27 and parallel passages from TS, TB, and AB, 
he argues that “the king-elect” “is unanimously held to have 
taken a vow (dhrita-vrata) before he is seated on the throne”. 
‘‘The vow, promise or oath”, he further thinks, “is again alluded 
to in the phrases of a TB text (I 7.10.1-6) namely, satya-sava 
(‘of true sacrifice’), satya-dharma (‘of true or faithful conduct’), 
satydnrite Varunah (‘Varuna is authority in truth or oath and 
falsehood or faithlessness’), satya-raja (‘true king’)’’. These argu- 
ments arc open to exception on the following grounds. Firstly, 
so far from the texts being unanimous on the point, SB (V 4.4.5) 
alone by a bold effort transfers the epithet dhritavrata from the 
divine Varuna to the human king. Secondly, in making this 
transference SB interprets dhrita-vrata not in the constitutional 
sense of the king’s observance of his coronation-oath, but of his 
being the embodiment (along with the learned Brahmana) of 
righteousness. Thirdly, the dhrita-vrata formula in all the texts 
is uttered not before, but after the king’s ceremonial enthrone- 
ment, and the phrase itself appears to be properly translated with 
Eggeling as ‘upholder of the sacred law’ rather than as ‘taking a 
vow’. Fourthly, the point of the TB text above quoted, namely, 
that the king is thereby made Savitri satyasava, Indra satyanjah 
and Varuna satyadharmd is rendered somewhat nugatory by the 
following passage where we read that Varuna is satya (‘truth’) 
and atirita (‘falsehood’), and the priest thereby wins for the king 
both these attributes. Fifthly and lastly, there is no warrant for 
interpreting satya of the above passage in the constitutional sense 
of the coronation-oath. 

At the conclusion of this discussion of the significance of the 
RdjasHya ceremony after the different ritualistic texts, we may 


14 HP, p. 102. 
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mention a particular ritual of the Samaveda school which gives 
the author the occasion for stating his view of the mutual relations 
of the three higher social classes. Here we are told [PB 
XVIII lo. 8-9) in explanation of appropriate chants at the 
consecration ceremony, that thereby he takes brahma (the spiritual 
power) from kshatra (the temporal power), and “therefore the 
Brahmanas are able to punish in return their supporters (i.e. the 
nobles)”. Again we read that thereby “he encompasses for him 
(i.e. the king) the people {yts) on both sides, the people will not 
retire from him, (but serve him)”. In these two extracts is 
embodied the priestly author’s view of the Brahmana’s superiority 
to the Kshatriya and of the subjection of the Vaisyas to the king. 

6 . Distinctive ceremonies of royal consecration in 
Aitareya Brahmana 

Introductory 

AB begins its account of the ceremonies of royal consecration 
with a few dogmatic statements which are of high constitu- 
tional singficance. Thus in the first place we read (/45 VII 19) 
that by virtue of the original creation by ‘the Lord of Creatures’ 
(Prajapati), the Brahmana was made ‘the eater of oblations’ 
{hutdda), while the Rajanya, the Vaisya and the Sudra were made 
‘those who do not eat the oblations’ [ahutada). In the same con- 
text AB narrates a legend to explain how ‘the sacrificer even now 
finds support in brahma and the Brahmanas’i while the Kshatriya 
sacrificer even now goes to the sacrifice only after shedding his 
distinctive weapons and assuming the form of the Brahmana. In 
the second extract (VII 20) AB takes up and answers the question 
— it being assumed that the Brahmana, the Rajanya or the Vaisya, 
before consecration, begs the sacrificial ground (devayajana) from 
a Kshatriya— 'Whom is the Kshatriya in such a case to ask?’ The 
third extract {AB VII 22) introduces us, in connexion with its 
account of the libations for preventing the deca^^ of sacriljccs ^qd 
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gifts, to a parallel set of prayers to the gods Indra and Agni 
for favour of brahma and kshatra respectively. What is more, it" 
mentions both at the beginning and at the conclusion of the sacri- 
fice the remarkable prayer, ‘May brahma guard me from 
kshatra', and ‘May kshatra guard me from brahma.’ This is ex- 
plained to mean that “he who has recourse to the sacrifice has 
recourse to brahma, and the brahma thus delighted guards him 
from kshatra", and again, that “he who has recourse to the king- 
ship has recourse to kshatra, and the kshatra thus delighted guards 
him from brahma," The fourth extract (^AB VII 23-2^) relates 
to the dogmatic exposition of an immediately following ceremony. 
The Kshatriya, we arc told, has before consecration Indra 
as his deity, along with the appropriate metre and eulogium 
(stoma) and is Rajanya in relationship. Because of his becoming 
a Brahmana after consecration Indra takes his power, and the 
appropriate metre etc. his other qualities, saying, ‘He is becom- 
ing other than we: he is becoming brahma: he is joining 
brahma.' Hence the Kshatriya before consecration should offer 
a libation with prayer to Indra not to take his power and to the 
rest not to take away his other qualities. After consecration a 
Kshatriya has Agni for his deity along with the appropriate metre 
and stoma and is the Brahmart in relationship. Because of his 
assuming the Kshatriya character at the end, Agni takes his 
brilliance, and the corresponding metre etc. his other qualities. 
Hence after the final offering he should offer libations with prayer 
to Agni and so forth not to take away his brilliance and other 
qualities. The fifth extract (AB VII 25) takes up the question 
— it being" taken for granted that a consecrated Brahmana is 
announced under his own name — ‘How is one to announce the 
consecration of a Kshatriya?’ To the above the answer is given 
that this should be done with the m^i-dcsccnt (arsheya) of the 
king’s furohita. Equally characteristic is the answer ( VII 26) 
to the question, ‘Should the Kshatriya eat the sacrificial share?’ 
Jhe answer is that this should be handed over to the Brahman 
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priest who stands to the Kshatriya in the relation of the furohita, 
his half-self. In the sixth extract {AB VIII iff)^ which gives us 
the dogmatic exposition of the rules relating to the sastras and 
stotras of the sacrifice, we are first told that brahma is prior to 
kshatra, and afterwards that kshatra is established on brahma and 
brahma on kshatra. 

The above group of extracts reflects a complex view of the 
relations between the spiritual and the temporal powers. The 
first extract involves what may be called the theory of the 
Brahmana’s Divine Right to the privileges of sacrifice so much 
so that the Kshatriya can enjoy the same only in a Brahmanical 
guise. The fifth passage by requiring the Kshatriya sacrificer 
to be represented by his Brahman priest repeats the doctrine that 
sacrifice is the monopoly of the Brahmana. With these passages 
we may contrast SB IV 5.2.16 which by implication declares 
both the Brahmana and the Kshatriya to be equally entitled to 
the eating of oblations. The third and the fourth passages bring 
out — the latter more graphically than the former — the principle 
of inherent antagonism between the spiritual and the temporal 
powers in the natural setting of- a king participating in what is 
after all an essentially Brahmanical ceremony. The sixth passage 
reflects a twofold view of the mutual relations of the spiritual 
and the temporal powers in the Vedic State centering respectively 
around the superiority of the former to the latter and their inter- 
dependence. 

A completely different view of the mutual relations of the 
two powers in the context of the author’s exposition of the civil 
status of the three castes in relation to the Kshatriya is presented 
before us in another remarkable extract {^AB VII 27-34) 
deals with the dogmatic explanation of the proper food of the 
king at the sacrifice. The Kshatriya sacrificer, we are told, 
should not take soma or curds or water, the food of the Brahmans, 
Vaisyas and Sudras respectively. For in that case there will be 
born in his offspring one like a Brahmana, Vaisya or Sudra, an4 
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the second or third from him may become a Brahmana, Vaisya 
or Sudra. In explaining the evil consequences of this act 
the author mentions (VII 29) what is doubtless the fullest 
and the most remarkable summary of the civil disabilities 
of the three castes. The Brahmana, we are told, is ‘an acceptor 
of gifts, a drinker (of Soma), a seeker of livelihood, 
one to be moved at will/ the Vaisya is ‘tributary to 
another, to be eaten by another, to be oppressed at will’, and 
lastly, the Sudra is ‘the servant of another, to be removed at 
will, to be slain at will.’ It follows from this description that the 
Sudras formed the class of hereditary slaves without the right of 
personal security, while the Vaisyas not only bore the burden of 
taxation, but what is more remarkable, had little or no security 
of person and property. These statements find some support in 
the legends of creation of the four castes (varnas) (TS VII i. i. 
4-6, PB VI 1. 6-1 1) where we are told that the Vaisya is to be 
eaten and the Sudra is dependant on others. What seems unique 
in the above passage is the relative absence of civil rights even of 
the Brahmanas. This is a striking reminder of the limitations to 
which the authority of the Brahmana with all his high pretentions 
was actually subject in the Vcdic State. 

Punarabhisheka and Aindra-mahabhisheka 

It is at the end of these preliminary remarks on isolated 
points of doctrine and ^ritual that AB begins its description of 
the consecration ceremoity proper. This ceremony has two forms 
both of which are unknown to the other schools, namely, 
PHnarambhisheka (‘renewed consecration’) and Aindramahabhisheka 
(‘The great consecration of kings after Indra’s fashion’). Begin- 

15 While the above extract {AB VII 29) gives us the fullest and the 
most remarkable summary of the civil disabilities of the three other castes 
in comparison with the Kshatriya, we may well doubt whether it reflects 
the priestly author’s own view on the subject. It is professedly a quota- 
tion from another teacher and ill-suits its present context which contem- 
plates the king’s status to be inferior to that of the Brahmana. 
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ning with the first-named sacrifice, AB VIII 5-5 mentions succes- 
sively its component rites, namely the collection oE materials, the 
mounting on the throne, the consecration with the sacred waters, 
the descent from the throne and so forth. In the accompanying 
formula the sacrificer is said to mount the throne for rajya, 
samrajya, bhaajya, svarajya, vairajya, farameshthya, rajya (a 
second time), maharajya, adhipatya, svavasya and atishthd. After 
descending from the throne the sacrificer thrice utters the formula 
of salutation to Brahman ( namo brahmane ). Verily thus, 
explains the author, ‘kshatra falls under brahma'. In the above 
the first extract with its string of eleven epithets suggests the 
idea of an Imperial State as distinguished from a single nicnarchy, 
although it may not be possible to explain the precise connotation 
of those epithets. The second extract involves the principle of 
subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power of which we 
have so many instances in other ritualistic texts.'* 

Immediately after its description of the ceremony of ‘renewed 
consecration’ AB vm 12-23 introduces us to its account of the 
Great Consecration of Indra by the gods in heaven, and that of the 
King by the priest on this earth.' Common to both ceremonies 
are the collection of materials, mounting of the throne by the 
sacrificer, proclamation of the sacrificer (by the All-Gods in heaven, 
or else by the King-makers on this earth), besprinkling of the 
sacrificer and so forth. In the formula for mounting the throne (ibid 
12 and 17) Indra and the King are made to state that they arc 
mounting the same for samrajya, bhaujya, svdrdya, vairajya, rajya, 
farameshthya, maharajya etc. Similar strings of epithets are used 
in the formula used before and after the consecration (ibid 13*14; 
18-19). specific groups of deities are mentioned 

16 Weber (op. cit, p. 1 1 2n). after -contrasting the series of epithets 
piled upon the king in the above extract with his exclusion from the 
Soma drink, concludes from the double occurrence of rajya in the list 
that originally it stood alone in the formula and that all the other ten 
epithets were later additions. In that case the ceremony in its primitive 
form would refer to a simple monarchyi 
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as consecrating Indra as well the King in the different quarters oE 
the sky Eor as many different forms of lordship. Thus we read 
that the Vasus in the East anoint him for samrajya, the Rudras in 
the South for bhaujya, the Adityas in the West for svara]ya^ the 
All-Gods in the North for vairajya, the Maruts and Angirases in 
the upward quarter for parameshthya, and lastly the Sadhyas and 
the Aptyas in ‘this firm middle’ for rajya etc. Explaining this for- 
mula with reference to Indra AB further states that for this reason 
the Kings of the East, South, West, North and Middle arc 
consecrated respectively for sdmrdjya, bhaujya, svarajya, vairajya 
and rdjya and called by the corresponding titles. Although the 
reference to the upward quarter is obviously a piece of fiction, we 
have in the above extract the fullest attempt at what may be called 
the regional classification of States or constitutions that is found 
in the Vcdic literature/- If we could distinguish the precise 
significance of the terms in question, we would have here an 
exhaustive account of the constitutions known in the Brahmana 
period to the Vedic people. To the above we may add that AB 
VIII 1 6, in introducing the Great Consecration ceremony of the 
king, claims to ensure not only ‘superiority, pre-eminence and 
supremacy over all Kings’, but also the position of ‘sole ruler’, 
‘from the one end up to the further side of the earth bounded 
by the ocean’. In this remarkable passage we are introduced 
to the conception of universal monarch/ extending over the 
land up to its natural limits as well as that of paramount 
sovereignty. 

17 Another approach to the regional classification of States is made in 
a formula relating to the constitution of the fire-altar which is common to 
all Yajus Samhita schools (VS XIV 13, XV KS XVII 3; MS II 

8. 3), and which gives the appellations of mahisht (rajni in KS and MS), 
vMf, samrat, svarat and adhipati {adhipatm in KS and MS) to the East 
South, West, North and the Zenith respectively. In JB III 152 in the 
course of a description of Varuna’s consecration for the divine kingship we 
are told that the Vasus consecrated him to rajya^ the Rudras to vairajya^ 
the Adityas to svarajya^ the All-Gods to samrajyat the Maruts to sarva- 
vasya^ and lastly, the Sddhyas and the Aptyas to pdrameshthya, 

42 
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Ac die beginning of the ceremony last mentioned {AB wii 13) 
the priest proposes and the Kshatriya repeats with faith (sraddha) 
the text of a solemn oath binding the latter under terrible moral 
sanctions to keep his trust by the former. According to Jayaswal 
the above contains the text of the coronation-oath which is “simply 
alluded to and not repeated in other Brahmanas.” Now the 
phrases 'if thou dost play me hlsc (^yadi me drHhyeh)anA ‘if I play 
thee false {yadi te druhyeyam) uttered by the priest and the 
Kshatriya respectively in the text just mentioned, are conclusive 
evidence of the fact that the beneficiary of the oath is not the 
body of subjects, but the individual priest. With this we may 
compare the similar, but more equitable mutual oath of King 
and priest in the royal consecration ceremony of the Kausika Sutra 
(xvii 6.7).“ 

In the proclamation formula to which reference has been 
made above, among other titles applied to the divine and the 
human sacrihcer are mentioned ‘eater of the people’ {yisamatta), 
‘protector of Brahman’ or ‘of Brahmanas’ {brahmano goptd in 
Indra’s case, brahmanandm gofta in case of the King), and ‘pro- 
tector of dharma {dharmasya gofta). The first title crystallises 
the Vedic author’s view of the Vaisya’s civil disabilities to which 
reference has been made above. In the other two epithets we 
arc introduced to the two-fold function of the King, — the pro- 
tection of dharma and of Brahmanas— which becomes a common- 
place in the Smriti State of later times. 


18 The coronation-oath (AB yill 15) is given below in Prof. Keith’s 
tr. : — “From the night of my birth to that of my death, for the space 
between these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, my place, my good 
deeds, my life, and mine offspring, mayest thou take if I play thee false." 
.With Jayaswal’s view (HP, p, 202) followed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
(Ancient India, p. 79) contrast Weber who rightly takes the above text 
((Jber den Vajafeya, p, iSS”) w he characteristic of the high pretentions 
of tlie priestly hierarchy, in as much as even the sole ruler of the earth 
bounded by the ocean has submissively to swear to be true to his priest. 
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C. Vdjapeya {^"The drink of strength”) 

Introductory 

While the routine o£ sacrihcial rites which we have 
examined so far relates exclusively to the King, it is otherwise 
with the ritual complex to which we now turn. According 
to SiSS. XVI i7.t'3 the Vdjapeya is open to the Brahmana, 
the Rajanya and the Vaisya, but the other ritualistic texts 
confine it (by implication or exclusively) to the Brahmana 
and the Rajanya. The purpose and end of this ceremony 
reflect the variety of classes entitled to its performance. For 
while one authority prescribes it (evidently in relation to the 
Vaisya sacrificer) for one desiring abundance of food, another 
requires it to be performed by a King or a Brahmana desi- 
rous of lordship (ddhSpatya). Comparing the two ceremonies 
evidently from the point of view of the Kshatriya sacrificer, TB 
I 7.6.1 declares Vdjapeya to be samrdtsava (consecration to the 
position of samrdt) and Rdjasiiya to be Varunasava (consecration 
to the universal sovereignty of Varuna). By contrast SB V 
1 . 1 . 1 3 observes that while one attains the position of samrdt by 
performing Vdjapeya, he attains that of rdjan by the 
performance of Rdjasiiya, the position of samrdt being higher than 
that of rdjan, VSS III 1.2.47 briefly observes that the 
performer of Vdjapeya is called samrdt. In the above we can 
detect a tendency in the first place to deprive the Vaisya of his 
religious rights shared by him (according to one view) equally 
with the two upper classes. In the second place we notice a 
tendency to distinguish the conception of an Imperial or a 
Universal State from that of a single monarchy. 

We have seen above how the Brahmanas and the 
Kshatriyas (according to most authorities) together with the 
Vaisya (according to one authority), arc eligible for the Vdjapeya 
sacrifice. Nevertheless these classes are sharply distinguished 
from one another in the accompanying ritual. Thus SB V i.i.ii 
justifies the eligibility of the Brahmana and the Rajanya a( 
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the outset by saying that it was performed by Brihaspati 
and Indra representing the two classes respectively. Again not 
only do the texts prescribe different formulas for the two 
classes (the Brahnana addressing his prayer to Brihaspati and 
the king to Indra), but they even distinguish between the 
priestly Brihaspati with his heaven, and the warrior Indra and his 
heaven. Even the Vaisyas, according to SSS, had their own 
tutelary gods (namely, the Maruts) and their heaven. These 
passages reflect one of the fundamental features of the Vedic 
socio-political system, namely, the complete separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal power and of both from the other 
classes.-* 

When we turn to consider the social and constitutional 
significance of the Vajafeya sacrifice, we have to concentrate on 
three of its component rites. These are ; firstly, a chariot-race 
which is won by the sacrificer in a contest with sixteen other 
competitors ; secondly, mounting of the sacriBcial post by the 
sacriBcer and his wife ; thirdly and lastly, besprinkling by the 
priest of the sacriBcer who is seated on a black antelope skin. 
At the preliminary stage of the Brst ceremony a Rajanya shoots 
an arrow for Bxing the goal of the race. This is explained by SB 
(V 1.5. 14) in a remarkable passage which says: — “And as to 
why a Rajanya shoots — he, the Rajanya, is most manifestly 
of Prajapati (‘the Lord of creatures’) ; hence, while being one, 
he rules over many”. At a later stage a Vaisya or a Rajanya, 
mounting one of the seventeen chariots for the race, is made to 
exchange a cup of honey for one of sura given by the priest. 
Explaining this ceremony both SB V 1.5.28 and TB I 3.3.7 


19 Texts on eligibility to Vaja^eya: — (a) saradi vajapeyena yajeta 
brahmano rSjanyo vardhi-kamah {ApSS XVIII i. i); (b) brahmano 

rajanyo v3 saradi vajapeyena yajeta (V 5 S XIII i. i)} (c) yam brahmana 
rajanascha puraskurviran sa vajapeyena yajeta (L$S VIII ii, i.); (d) 
vajapeyah saradyavaiiyasya (K 5 S XIV, i). On different mantras for 
Brahmana and Kshatriya cf. VS IX io-i2, SB V i. 5. 2-12. On distinct 
deities of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and vide Sw XVI 17. 1-3. 
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declare that the priest thus imbibes the sactiBcer with truth and 
smites the Vaisya with untruth. In the above the first extract 
involves a principle which was destined to be developed fully in 
the Manusafiihita and the Mahdhharata, namely, that the king 
derives his authority from his equivalence to the gods — in this 
case the Highest Deity of the Brahmana pantheon. The second 
group of passages indicates a tendency (which we have likewise 
observed elsewhere) towards degradation of the Vaisya in com- 
parison with the Brahmana and the Kshatriya, so as to lead 
eventually to the doctrine of the two powers (the spiritual and 
the temporal) dominating the society and the State. 

Coming to the second ceremony we have to state that the 
sacrificer and his wife, while mounting the sacrificial post at the 
end of the chariot-race, declare in a formula which is common to 
both the Yajus schools that they have become Prajapati’s children and 
have become immortal. This passage, by connecting the sacrificer 
and his wife with Prajupati, marks the climax of the Brahmana 
doctrine of the king’s divinity by means of the sacrifice. After the 
sacrificer is mounted on the post, he is presented with salt by 
Vaisyas (according to White Yajus school) and by the four chief 
priests (according to the ritual of the Black y<t;«rt;ed<i). Explaining 
the former rite SB (V 2.1. 17) states that the Maruts representing 
the vis are food. In the first instance it will be observed, the 
Vaisyas explicitly, and in the second case the Brahmanas by 
Implication, are held to be the source of the king’s subsistence. 
After the sacrificer has dismounted from his post and is seated on 
the throne, or at the time of his dismounting (according to the 
alternative versions of the White and the Black Yajus ritual as 
represented by SB V. 2. i. 25 and Ap, SS XVIII. 5. 20 res- 
pectively) a remarkable prayer is uttered by the presiding 
priest or group of priests. In the SB text above quoted (explain- 
ing in the prayer in VS IX. 22) we read, according to the 
authoritative version of Eggeling, “He spreads it with ‘This is 
thy kingship’ ! whereby he endows him with royal power* He 
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then makes him sit down with ‘Thou art the ruler, the ruling 
lord!’, whereby he makes him the ruler ruling over those sub- 
jects of his; — ‘Thou act firm and steadfast!' whereby he makes 
him firm and steadfast in this world;— ‘Thee for the tilling— 
Thee for peaceful dwelling — Thee for wealth — ^Thee for thrift!,’ 
whereby he means to say, (‘here I seat) thee for the welfare (of 
the people.)” Interpreting the opening words of the above in a 
different sense, Jayaswal concludes that “Hindu kingship” de- 
pended upon “the sacred act of delivering the trust, and not on any 
other principle such as that of succession or inheritance.” Now 
in the parallel version of TS. 1 . 7. 9 the prayer addressed to the 
sactificer (as we learn from the accompanying ritualistic texts) by 
the four chief priests from as many directions of the compass 
is in Professor Keith’s scholarly version as follows: — ‘For food 
thee! for proper food thee ! for strength thee! for the conquer- 
ing strength thee.’ Of the same nature are the prayers in the 
corresponding passages of KS XIV 1.4 and A/SI. 1 1.3. It 
will be observed that the trend of all the passages quoted above 
is to ensure for the royal sacrificer by the utterance of the ap- 
propriate prayers the charactcristic'attributes of his office, such as 
supreme and undisputed political authority, peace and plenty 
as well as strength. A similar prayer is uttered on behalf of the 
royal sacrificer at the Horse-sacrifice ceremony in TS. VII. i. ii. 
Jayaswal’s argument is based upon his forced rendering of tlie 
relevant passages in VS IX. 22 (“To thee this State is given... 
to thee (this State is given) for agriculture, , for well-being, for 
prosperity, for development’' in place of the plain meaning “This 
is thy kingship... thee for the tilling” etc. above quoted) and his 
attachment of an exclusive constitutional significance to the 
opening words in SB V. 2. i. 25 (“whereby he endows him with 
royal power” matching similar references to the consequence of 
various other acts of the Vedic coronation ritual). To the above 
we may add that the closing sentence of the SB extract above 
quoted “thee for the welfare” affords no justification for Eggel- 
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ing’s addition (within brackets) of the words “of the people.” 
In the result it follows that Jayaswal’s theory of kingship as a 
public trust is unwarranted by the texts of the Vedic coronation 
ceremonies.*® 

Parsing to the last ceremony namely that of besprinking by 
the priest, we may mention that the sacrificer is said in 
the accompanying formula to be consecrated to the supreme 
lordship [samrajya) of Brthaspatt in the White Yajt4S ritual 
(V 5 IX 30 and SB V 2.2. and to those of Brihaspati and 
Indra, or else of these as well as Agni in the ritual of the Black 
YajHrveda {KS XIV 2, MS I 11.4 and TS I 7.10, TB I 3.8). 
Explaining this rite SB (loc.cit.) observes that the priest thereby 
makes him attain to the fellowship of Brihaspati and co-existence 
in his world. After the besprinkling ceremony the priest acclaims 
the sacrificer [SB V 2.2.15 ) as *All-ruler’, and commends 
him to the protection of the gods of whom he has become one. 
We may take the above to mean, according to the fuller version 
in the Black Yajurveda^ the elevation of the Brahmona and the 
Kshatriya sacrificer to the status of the respective deities by virtue 
of their performance of the sacrificial act. The reference to the 
single god Brihaspati in the Madhyandina recension of VS which 
is not shared by the Kaiiva recension as well as by the other 


20 Common White and Black Yajas prayers accompanying mounting 
of the sacrificial post^ by the sacrificer xand his wife: — VS IX 21, 
7517. 9, A /51 II. 3, KS XIV I, rciyy. 5, AfSS XVIIl 5.14. 
yide SB y 2. I. 17 ftr presentation of salt by Vaisyas, TS I 7. 9, 
MS I II. 3 for presentation of same by the four chief priests, and ApSS 
XVIII 5-6 for its presentation by four Vaisyas or four chief priests, 
yide SBE, Vol. XLI, p. 36 for Eggeling*s version of SB, V, 
2.1.25, and HOS. Vol. XVIII and notes for Keith’s version of TS, 
I. 7. 9, For Jayaswal’s interpretation of the VS and SB extracts vide HP. 
p. 207. The text of VS. IX. 22. is as follows : — iyam te rat yantasi yam- 
ano dhruvo*si dharunah krishyai ivd, kshemaya tva rayyai tv^ foshaya tvdy 
with which we may compare the passage in TS I 7.9 : — anndya tvd anna- 
dyaya tvd vdjdya tva vdyajitydyai tvd. The concluding sentence of SB V 
2.1. 25 reads as follows: — *krshyai tvd kshemdya tvd rayyai tvd foshaya 
tve' ti sddhave tvetvevaitdddha. [The other parallel texts are unnecessary 
to quote here. 
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YajusSaMhitas and Brahmanas probably indicates, as Weber sug- 
gests,®* a reconstruction of the whole stuff in the special priestly 
sense. 


Conclusion 

Let us attempt, in conclusion, to sum up as far as possible 
the leading characteristics of the late Vedic State as embodied in 
the ceremonies of royal and imperial consecration above described. 
In making this attempt it is well to remember at the outset that 
the above ceremonies with their accompanying formulas necessarily 
reflect the Vedic polity only in some of its aspects and in the set- 
ting of a standardised (though not rigidly Rxed) sacrificial routine. 
It must again, be admitted that the expositions of the rituals with 
their formulas, according to the different Vedic schools and sub- 
schools, are strongly coloured with their characteristic beliefs 
and prejudices. In the absence of more concrete facts such as 
those of the Anglo-Saxon charters and laws, it is impossible to 
judge how far the imperfect and one-sided picture drawn by our 
present authorities corresponds to the Vedic State in its true 
historical I'ght. Subject to this important qualiBcation the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn from our survey of the consecration 
ceremonies about the characteristics of the late Vedic State as 
well as Society. 

(1) Monarchy was generally in the tribal stage. But al- 
ready the higher type of territorial kingship had emerged in some 
quarters. We have besides the conception of an Imperial State 
as well as of a Universal monarchy extending over the whole 
land up to its natural frontier. 

(2) Kingship was explicitly a human institution, there be- 
ing no trace of the king’s descent from the gods. Nevertheless 
the king’s authority as a whole as well as in its component 
attributes was generally held to be derived from divine favour 

21 Op. cifc, p. 28. 
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or from the sacrifice. Exceptionally it was supposed to be based 
upon the king’s Kshatriya birth (with divinely ordained func- 
tions?) or from his semi-divinity. The king’s status was not 
derived from his consecration. Occasionally the king is conceived 
to be the embodiment of righteousness. But of a coronation-oath 
binding the king in his relations with his people there is no trace, 
nor again is there any warrant for the view that kingship was a 
public trust. 

(3) The king was explicitly entrusted with the protection 
of Law {dharma) and of Brahmanas, while he was credited in 
some quarters with immunity from punishment, and his justice 
was held to prevail over all rival jurisdictions. 

(4) The chief priests, the queens, the officers of the court 
and the household, the nobles and even the artizan classes 
enjoyed a sufficiently high constitutional status to be joined 
with the king at an important ceremony of his consecration. 
But of a regularly constituted Council of Nobles or a Popular 
Assembly (such as the sabhi and the samiti of other texts) there 
is no trace. The military element in the administration was 
subordinate to the civil. There was a regular gradation of ranks 
in the body of the king’s courtiers and attendants. 

(5) The principle of political representation was- applied to 
the important sections of the people as well as select officials or 
courtiers for the purpose of participation in the king’s consecration. 
We find even an approach to the principle of representation of 
Estates in connexion with one of the coronation ceremonies. 

(6) Among the four classes of the Indian social system the 
Brahmana, the Rajanya (or the Kshatriya) and the Vaisya alone 
counted as factors of the State. In particular the Brahmana and 
the Rajanya were regarded as its two ruling powers. Not only, 
however, were these two powers sharply distinguished from each 
other, but between them there was conceived to be an inherent 
antagonism which could be modified into the conception of their 
interdependence. The spiritual power, again, generally claimed 
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superiority to the temporal power, but sometimes it was 
admitted that the latter was superior to the former. The 
Brahmanas, further, claimed to form a (spiritual) State ruled by 
the divine Soma alongside the temporal State ruled by the 
human king and consisting of the other castes. In contrast with 
the other classes, the Sudra was denied political and religious 
rights so as to disqualify him for participation in the consecra* 
tion ceremonies. 

(7) The Vedic polity bore within it the germs of an inter- 
state system, such that the king’s foreign ally was associated with 
the three upper classes of his subjects in a particular ceremony of 
the royal consecration. 



CHAPTER X 


Vedic Political Institutions 

The recent discussions on the characteristic features of the 
Vedic policy have been concentrated on its three important insti- 
tutions, namely, kingship, the king's entourage and the popular 
assemblies. We propose to consider here the first and third of 
these institutions, reserving the second for discussion in a later 
chapter. 


A. Kingshif 

First as regards the origin of kingship. Dr. Narayan Chandra 
Bandyopadhyaya takes the Vedic traditions relating to Manu 
and to Prirhu, son of Vena, as well as other traditions bearing 
on this topic, to point to "recognition of the earliest king as the 
greatest benefactor, or his evolution from the successful military 
chieftain”. Dr. Beni Prasad, after quoting the stories of the 
creation of Divine kingship from Aitareya Brahmana I iq and 
Taittirlya Brahmana I 59, suggests that warfare tended somehow 
to originate or strengthen the Vedic kingship. According to 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal the Aitareya Brahmana story just quoted, 
supposing it to contain a historical reference, suggests that the 
Indo'Aryans then living in a tribal stage borrowed their institution 
of kingship from tile Dravidians. Dr. A. S. Altekar, after 
quoting the stories of the origin of Divine kingship from 
the Brahmanas and referring to the patriarchal organisation of 
Vedic society, opines that "early Indian speculations and the 
known evolution of the Hindu family” combine to prove that 
"kingship arose out of the patriarchal atmosphere prevailing in 
society”. According to Dr. V. M. Apte monarchy was the 
normal form of government in the Kigvedic Age, because 
of the patriarchal organisation of Aryan society and of the 
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State of constant warfare between the Vedic Aryans and their 
neighbours.^ 

Now the Vedic Safnhitas and the Brahmanas contain 
references to Manu as father of the human race and as a 
culture-hero who taught mankind sacrificial and other duties, 
while they remember Prithu (with the variants PrithI or Prithi), 
son of Vena, as a seer and as the inventor of agriculture. In 
some passages Prithu is further declared to be the first consecrated 
oE men, or in other words the first properly constituted ruler. 
But Manu is nowhere recognised to be the first king. Again a 
story in AB. undoubtedly states the gods to have selected Soma 
(and not Indra, as writes Dr. Bandyopadhyaya) as their king 
for successful fight against the Asuras. But another story in 
the same work mentions the election oE the divine king Indra 
in more general terms as being “the mightiest, the most powerEul, 
the strongest, the most real and the best to accomplish’*. 
According to still other traditions the divine king was created 
by the will oE the Supreme Deity. It follows from the above 
that the Vedic evidence is not unanimous about the evolution of 
the king from the succcssEul military chicEtain, or about the 
origin oE kingship in warEare. As for the Anglo-Saxon analogy 
quoted by Bandyopadhyaya, it may be pointed out that recent 
research has definitely proved kingship to have existed at least 
among the Angles long before their migration into Britain. 
Jayaswal’s suggestion that the Indo-Aryans borrowed their 
institution of kingship from the Dravidians, which is based no 
doubt upon his view of the equivalence of the gods and the 
demons in the Aitareya Brahmana story to their human counter- 
parts, involves a number of unproved assumptions. These are, 
firstly, that in pre-Aryan times the Dravidians had kings, 

1 Current views of the origin of Vedic kingship: — (a) Narayan 
Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, Develofment of Hindu Polity and Political 
Theories^ Part I, pp. 83-87; (b) Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India, 
p. 26; (c) K, P. Jayaswal, HP, p. 84; (d) A, S, Altekar, SGAL, p. 26; 
(e) V. M. Apte in The Vedic Age, p. 352, 
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secondly, that the aborigines with whom the Aryans came in 
contact belonged to the Dravidian stock, and thirdly, that the 
Indo-Aryans with their known aversion to the aborigines did 
not hesitate to borrow one of their most cherished institutions 
from the latter. As regards the view of the origin of kingship 
out of the patriarchal society, it is simply a revival of an older 
theory started by Zimmer and rejected by later scholars. Of any 
kind of patriarchal authority exercised by the Vedic king over 
his subjects there is hardly any trace. On the^othcr hand the 
connexion of the Vedic word for king {rajan) with cognate 
Indo-European terms suggests its origin in remote antiquity.* 

Let us next consider the status of the Vedic king. Dr. Bandyo- 
padhyaya, in the course of his elaborate account of the evolution 
of this institution, observes that the early Vedic king was preven- 
ted from establishing autocracy by ‘‘the pre eminence of the ruling 
clan’*, and the existence of the people as “a powerful and dominant 
factor ’. “A new phase of political evolution,^’ he continues, was 
heralded by the later Vedic Sa^hitas and the Brahmanas. The 
monarchy was “established on a firm footing” due to “the in- 
fluence of sacerdotalism” (of which the germs are found in the 
Rigveda and still more the Atharvaveda coronation hymns), the 
rise of “an aristocracy of blood and service” devoted to the king’s 
service, and ‘‘ the gradual decay of popular control of the admini- 
strative machinery”. “Nevertheless, the tendency to irrespon- 
sibility was fully checked, first, by the priests who exercised great 
influence, and secondly by the popular bodies who always asserted 
their rights carefully safeguarded” in the king’s coronation-oath 


2 Vedic theories of the origin of divine kingship ; — AB. I Vlll 
12, TB, II 2. 7. 2; ibid 11 2. 10. if; JB. Ill 152. These theories are fully 
discussed in the author’s forthcoming work, A Histnry of Indian PoltticA 
Ideas ^Oxford University Press). Vide also HPL, Part 1, p. 8w. Oii 
kingship among the Anglo-Saxons, vide Hodgkin, History of the Anglo^ 
Saxons, Vol. 1, p. 215. Zimmer*s theory \Alt. Lehen, p. 162) of the 
origin of Vedic monarchy is discussed by the authois of V edtc Index, s.v. 
ra]an. On cognate terms for rd]an in the Indo-European languages, vide 
PTS, Dictionary, s v. rajan. 
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exacted by the priests. “The king thus became a constitutional 
monarch only exercising authority limited by the law”. Jayaswal’s 
view of the status of the Vedic king is conveyed to us in his 
summing up of the constitutional significance of the ceremonies 
of the royal consecration in the period of the later Vedic Safhitas 
and the Brahmanas. “Hindu” {read Vedic) kingship, he observes 
in a series of short statements, “was a human institution”, and it 
was “elective” with the whole people forming the electorate : it 
Was “a contractual engagement”, “an office of State” co-operating 
with other offices: it was “a trust” for the purpose of “tending the 
country to prosperity and growth” : it was “expressly not arbitrary’’, 
and it was “not above the law, but under it”: it was '‘primarily 
national and secondarily territorial”. According to Dr. Altekar, 
the Vedic king’s powers at hrst were limited, because he was only 
“the seniorniost member in the council of peers”, and he often 
owed his position to real or formal election, while the popular 
‘council’ (otherwise called ‘assembly’) functioned at the capital. 
The popular assembly of the Vedic Age, the samiti, we are told 
in another context, probably functioned as a constitutional check 
upon the king. But gradually ,the king’s powers and privileges 
increased as the State became territorial in character and extensive 
in size, while “the powers of the patriarchal barons like the 
kulapatis and visfatis” as well as of the popular samitis declined. 
In the early Vedic period, according to the same author, the kings 
were elected in some cases in the sense that “the leaders” of the 
people “like the kulapatis and the vispatis’* alone had a voice in 
the election, vvhile the people at the most ratified their choice. 
But the monarchy became “normally hereditary” long before the 
' later Vedic period.® 

We shall now proceed to examine one after another the views 
of the scholars quoted above. Dr. Bandyopadhyaya’s long and 

3 Status and functions of the Vedic king: — (a) Bandyopadliyaya, 
Development... Part I, pp. 86, 96/, 125/; (b) Jayaswal, HP. pp. aii-ia; 

(c) Altekar, SGAI. pp. 75-76, 82-83, 93. 
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somewhat confused description consists of two parts, one relating 
to the limitation of the early Vedic king’s personal rule or auto- 
cracy by aristocratic and popular elements, and the other to his 
transformation into a well-established constitutional monarch in 
later times. As for the hrst part although Rv. X 40.3 compares 
princes (rajaputras) with the divine Asvins, none of the Av. texts 
quoted by the author indicates “the vested rights of the princes” 
as a factor preventing the king’s autocracy. Thus Av. 1 9.3 
conveying the poet’s prayer to set the king in supremacy over his 
kinsmen {sajatd) has been taken by Zimmer, probably rightly, to 
illustrate his third type of Vedic polity, which for want of a 
better name we may call ‘dynastic government’. Again Av. I 
29-30 referring to the constant enmity of brothers or outsiders, 
and ibid III 4 mentioning kinsmen meeting the king are too vague 
to be of any help. Av. Ill 5. 6-7, conveying a newly consecrated 
king’s prayer to a wooden amulet to make as his subjects 
“all people round about” comprising specifically clever chariot- 
makers, skilful metal-workers, “ the royal king-makers ”, the 
siitas and the gramams, does not warrant the conclusion that 
“the kinsmen of the king together with a number of other 
important personages had formed a body of men who selected the 
ruling prince and probably guided his conduct”. As for the 
passages quoted by the author to prove his case for the 
“powerful and dominant” popular factor, although the relevant 
texts {Rv. X 124.8, •173.1, Av. Ill 4. 2 etc.) were long ago 
explained by Zimmer* (who was followed in part by BloomReld) 
to refer to the king’s election by the vis (clan or canton), the 
crucial passage (Av. Ill 4.2) was interpreted by Geldner to 
mean not the election of the king by the vis but his accep- 
tance by the subjects. The question, therefore, must be regarded 
as still open. Again while Rv. X 173. i {t=Av. VI 87-88) is 
translated by the author himself as “May the people all like (wel- 
come) you,’’ neither Av. VII 94 (praying to Indra to make the 
visas “like-minded, wholly ours”), nor/iv.VI 73.1 and 3 (enjoin- 
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ing the subjects to be like-minded and loyal to the king), 
suffices to prove that the people “asserted themselves whenever 
the king was in the wrong.*’ While the author’s arguments for 
proving the people to be “a powerful and dominant factor” 
arc so weak, he fails altogether to refer to the testimony of 
the early Vedic texts to the king’s high dignity and supreme 
authority. This is indicated by the frequent application of the 
title rdjan (king) to the great gods, the repeated use of similes 
about kingship in relation to the gods, and the technical terms 
{rdjya, rdshtra and above all kshatra) expressive of the king’s 
dominion or authority. The essence of the king’s authority, 
namely the subjection of the people to his rule, is clearly brought 
out in such passages as Rv. IV 42. 1-2 (where Varuna declares that 
the rdshtra belongs to him and that the gods obey his will), and 
ibid IV 50.8 (where the fact of the people themselves submit- 
ting to a king is mentioned among the blessings attending him). 
It follows from the above that there is no justification for the 
author’s view of the early Vedic period as representing “the 
simple political ideal of the king elected by the people and 
governing according to their wishes.’" The author indeed con- 
tradicts himself in the same context by saying of the early Vedic 
king that he was ‘'the sole repository of the executive power” 
with the sabhd acting as “the advisory body” and the samiti 
meeting “to express the popular approval of acts either mooted 
to it for acceptance, or to join in State ceremonies”.* 

Coming to the second part of the author’s argument we 
have to state that his reference to the factors helping to 
establish the monarchy on “a firm footing” and investing the 

^ Discussions of Vedic texts: — (a) Av, 1 9. 3 (Zimmer, Alt, Lehen^ 
p. 176); (b) Av, III 5. 6-7 (vide chapter XII below); (c) Rv, X 124.8 
etc. (Zimmer, of, cit,, pp. 162-65, Bloomfield, SEE, XLIII, 336, Geldncr, 
Vedische Studien, ll HPL Part I, p. 17). Geldner, Der Rig^Veda, 
p. 396, translates the relevant passage in Rv. X 173. i as “alle Clanc sollcn 
dich wiinschen.*' On the high authority of the king in Rv, and Av„ vide 
HPL pp. 9-12, 16-18, 31-36. 
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king with ‘‘a constitutional position/’ does not bear the test of 
scrutiny. Tlic genesis of the later ideas oE the king’s divinity^ 
as the author hiinselE admits, may be traced back to passages in 
the coronation hymns oE the Rigveda and still more in the 
Atharvaveda. It is likely enough (as we have suggested elsewhere) 
that the later Vedic period saw the rise oE rajafutras and 
rajanyas forming two grades of nobles, as well as oE the sHtas^ 
gramants and the kshattris, S4ihgrahltris apparently constituting 
the first and the second grades oE the kingly officers. Further 
we have seen in the preceding chapter how representatives oE 
the last four classes as well as the sendnt (military-commandcr) 
along with the Chief Queen (or Queens) and the chief priest 
are included in lists of ratnins (‘jewel-holders’) at whose houses 
the king makes offerings at the Rdjasuya ceremony. It has 
further been shown how the king’s brother, son and Chief 
Queen as well as his domestic chaplain {^nrohita) along with the 
siita and the grdmant, the kshattri and the saMgrahitri are in- 
cluded in a Brahmana text {PB XIX 1.4) in a list of eight 
vlras (“persons of distinction”) who together sustain the king- 
ship. But the germs of this aristocracy, if it can be called by 
that name, may be traced back to the king’s clients or depen- 
dants {ibhas or ibhyasj Hpastis or stis) of the Rigveda and the 
Atharvaveda. What little foundation exists for the author’s view 
that the above factors helped to establish monarchy on a firm 
footing is proved not only by the indirect evidence of the 
Yajas Saihhitd and Brahmana texts regarding rites for restor- 
ing expelled kings, but also by direct statements in the 
Brdhmanas. Indeed nothing is more characteristic of the 
Brahmanas chan their absence of fixed ideas about the king's 
sutus in relation to his subjects. Thus while many passages 
in these works indicate the Brahmams superiority to the 
Kshatriya, other texts assert the equivalence of these powers, 
and a few even assert the superiority of the Kshatriya 
to the Brahmana. Again, the Yajus SaMhita texts refer to 
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rites by which the priest can manipulate the sacriBce so as to 
destroy or weaken the kshatra by the vis^ and vice versa. 
Even if it were true that the king at this period acquired 
welbdeHned functions and duties formally vested in him rather 
than subsisting on the mere personal relation between him and 
his subjects, there is no evidence to suggest his transformation 
into a constitutional monarch only exercising authority limited 
by the law. For we have to remember that the comprehensive 
scheme of law (dharma) laying down the duties of the constituent 
units of the social system including the king, is found for the 
first time in the Dharmasutras or the early Smritis, As for the 
great influence of the priests nothing is more characteristic of 
the late as of the early Vedic texts than the striking contrast 
between the high pretentions of the priestly order and the actual 
pleas for its elementary rights of person and property. Finally as 
regards the alleged influence of the popular body, it is contradic- 
ted by the author’s own admission of the gradual decay of “the 
popular control over the administrative machinery’\ Indeed of 
the two great popular assemblies of the early Vedic period the 
samiti, as we have endeavoured to show elsewhere, disappears at 
this period from our view, while the sabha is gradually transform- 
ed into the king’s court and Privy Council. How the “corona- 
tion-oath” at the ceremony of Indra’s consecration of the earthly 
king [AB VIII 5) has no bearing on the relation between the 
king and his subjects but is intended exclusively for the benefit 
of the officiating priest, has been sho*wn in the preceding 
chapter*. 


5 Refs, to rites for restoration of expelled kings are TS. II i. 4. 7 and 
II 3. 1* AB. VIII 10, PB, XVI II 5. 5-6, those to rites for destroying or 
weakening the Kshatriya power aie -MS, III 3. 10, IV 6. 8, KS.XXl 10. 
For refs, to mutual relations of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, vide TS. II 6. 
2.5, AB. VIII I. 4; ibid 9 PB XI 1.2 (Braliniana’s superiority), TS. V i. 
10. 2, AB. VII 22 (equivalence of Brahmana and Kshatriya), SB. V 4.2.7; 
TS II 5. 10. 1 (Kshatiiya*s superiority). For a pointed ref to instability of 
Kshatriya’s power, vide KB. XVI 4 which gives us in the usual form of 
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G)ming to Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of the status of the 
king in the light of the late Vcdic ceremonies of royal consecra- 
tion, we may repeat here from the preceding chapter some of 
our arguments for differing from his principal conclusions. The 
Vcdic kingship, it is true, was conceived to be a human institu- 
tion in the sense that the royal sacrificer’s human parentage is 
pointedly mentioned in an invocation-formula at the RajasHya, 
but the king was simultaneously held to be equivalent to the 
deities by virtue of his participation in the sacrifice. Jayaswal’s 
statement that the king was elected by the whole people rests upon 
a misapprehension of his status before the consecration. So also 
his view that the kingship was ‘a contractual engagement* and 
‘an office of State* and that the king was ‘under the law’, is 
founded upon a misunderstanding of the scope of the oath exacted 
by the officiating priest at a ceremony of royal consecration. 
Again, the argument that the kingship was “a trust” is based 
upon the unwarranted interpretation of the concluding portion 
of a formula used at the Vajapeya sacrifice in the ritualistic 
texts. It remains to mention that the reference to Vcdic 
kingship as primarily ‘national^ and secondarily territorial is a 
misnomer, the fact being that the monarchy which was originally 
of a tribal character tended to become a territorial one in the late 
Vcdic period. 

Dr. Altckar*s interpretation of Vedic kingship is open to 
exception on the following grounds. Firstly, it is true that the 
early Vedic social organisation was based on the division of the 
tribe (jana) into a number of clans or cantons and of the 

latter into families {kula). But the texts know nothing of the 
constitutional powers of the heads of knlas and visas so as to 

dogmatic exposition of the ritual the author's answer to the question, 
“Why arc the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas unstable, the Vis stable"? 
Vide tiPL, pp. 21, 40, 101, 104, no (position of ibhds and upastis^ rSja* 
pHtras and rdjanyas, siitas and gramanis etc.), ibid pp. 23-24, 44-45* 
144-50, 159 (immunities and privileges of the Brahmanas), ibid pp. 118- 
22 (status of sabhd and samiti in later Vedic period)* 
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justify the author’s desctiption of the king as “only the senior- 
most member in the council of peers”. Secondly, though a few 
Vedic texts (as we have observed above) have been taken to refer 
to the election of kings by the vis, there is no evidence that the 
heads of the families and clans had at Hrst the sole voice in the 
election, with the vis functioning as the ratifying authority. 
Thirdly, the later Vedic period undoubtedly saw the increase of 
the king’s authority of which the causes or symptoms were the 
formation of comparatively large States, the change from the 
tribal to the territorial organisation of society, and the decline of 
the samiti, the Popular Assembly far excellence, of the earlier 
times. But there is no corresponding reference to the decline 
of the constitutional powers, if any, of the heads of the families 
and clans. That the position of the later Vedic king in spite 
of the increase in his authority and functions was still unstable 
and subject to the paramount authority of divine law and custom, 
has been shown in another place. 

We may sum up the results of the foregoing discussion in 
the following way. Firstly, neither the Vedic evidence nor the 
historical analogy justifies the conclusion that kingship arose 
among the Vedic Aryans exclusively under the stress of war with 
their Dravidian or other enemies. Equally unwarranted is the 
conclusion that it was developed out of the patriarchal organisa- 
tion of the Vedic society. The true origin of Vedic kingship 
should probably be sought in the military or other necessities of the 
people in pre-Vedic times. Secondly, the* view that the authority 
of the Vedic king was at first checked by the influence of the 
princes and the people and was afterwards invested with a cons- 
titutional character in spite of its establishment on a Rrm footing 
is repeatedly contradicted by the texts and vitiated by its incon- 
sistencies. Again the ritual texts of the great ceremonies of royal 
and imperial consecration in the later Vedic SaAihitas and 
the Bribmanas do not justify the view that kingship was an 
entirely human institution dependant on election by the whole 
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people, or that it was ‘a contractual engagement* or that it was 
held to be trust’. There is again no warrant for the view 
that the heads of families and clans in the early period had 
the sole voice in the election of kings, and that their power 
suffered a decline in the later times. Vedic kingship in fact 
while enjoying high dignity and authority from the first, acquired 
higher authority and dignity in the later period, but it still 
remained subject to the older conceptions of the paramount 
authority of Divine law and custom.® 

B. The Popular Assemblies 

Let us now turn to the recent discussions regarding the 
origin, constitution and functions of the Vedic Popular Assem- 
blies, especially the samiti and the sabha. The samiti, according 
to Dr. N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, was “a gathering of the whole 
folk of the community,** “the assembly of the rashtra'* : “it 
had a close connexion with the royal person and met on all 
important occasions like royal coronation in times of war and 
national calamity” : it was “probably convened to elect and accept 
the king or to approve of his acts.” The sabha^ according to the 
same author, was at first “an association of kinsfolk**, but later 
became also “an association of men bound together either by ties 
of blood or local contiguity” : it was a central aristocratic 
gathering associated with the king and may as such be called **the 
Political Council’^: if was “the advisory body of the king** : it 
likewise acted as “a judicial assembly.” More original than the 
above arc the views of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. The samiti^ he 
thinks, was “the National Assembly of the whole people.** 
Though “the whole people were considered to be present in the 
samitt \ it was actually constituted on “the principle of represen- 
tation”, the village forming the basis of its constitution at lease 

6 For a fuller discussion of the origin of the Vedic king as well as of 
his status and functions, vide HFL, pp. 4-6, 8-12, 17, 31-34, 53-62 and 
91-96. 
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in later times. Tlie samiti was “a sovereign body** as it could 
elect as well as re-elect the king : it discussed matters oE State : it 
was the king’s duty to attend the samiti. The sahha like the 
was “a popular body**: it was probably “a standing and 
stationary body of selected men working under the authority of 
samiti. It clearly acted as “the national judicature**: it had 
the right of free discussions and its resolutions were held to be 
“binding and inviolable**. From its late mention in the 
Rigveda,, its developed stage of debate and its office of President, 
the author concludes that the samiti belonged to the developed 
and not the early, Vedic Age. From the fact that the sabha in 
its constitutional sense occurs in a late Vedic text {Rv. X 71.10) 
he further infers that like the samiti it arose in the later period 
of the Rigveda . The vidatha, the author lastly suggests, was 
“the parent folk-assembly from which the samiti, the sahha and 
the sena were differentiated** in later times. 

We may quote in the next place the views of two other 
scholars on the present question. Though the samiti, says 
Dr. Altekar, sometimes meant a social gathering, it usually stood 
for “a Political Assembly of the Central Government.’* It 
exercised, though in an indeterminate manner, “considerable con- 
trol over military and executive affairs of the central government.** 
It “probably consisted of the heads of the few prominent aristo- 
cratic and military families** in the community. As regards 
the sahha, “the balance of the available evidence^*, according to 
the author, proves that it was usually the village assembly meet- 
ing for social as well as political purposes.*’ Turning to the view 
of Dr. V. M. Aptc we find him stating that although the sahha 
and the samiti in the Rigveda arc difficult to distinguish, the 
samiti may provisionally be said to have been “an assembly of 
larger groups of people for the discharge of tribal (i. e. political) 
business’*, while the sahha was “a more select body, less popular 
and political in character”. The functions and powers of the 
two bodies, he further observes, cannot be exactly defined, but 
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both exercised considerable authority and acted as healthy checks 
on the king’s power. In the age of the later Vedic SaAihitaSt 

we are further told, the functions of the sabha and the samiti 

cannot be clearly distinguished. Nevertheless it may be said 
that the main business of the samiti consisted in **discussion and 
decision on policy of all kinds as well as legislation**, while 
“judicial work fell chiefly within the purview of the sabha\ 
The samiti, however, could transact judicial work just as the 
sabha had likewise the right to discuss political matters.^ 

We may discuss the above views under the following heads: 

I. Origin of the sabha and the samiti 

As regards Jayaswal’s arguments for stating the samitt 
to have been the product of a developed Vedic age, we 

have to observe that while its right of free discussion doubt- 
less marks out the samiti to be different from the primi- 

tive folk-assemblies of the Teutonic peoples, the text {Paras- 
kara-GrihyasHtra III 13. i) quoted by the author refers to 

the lord (tsdna) not of the samiti but of the farishat (identi- 

fied in the text itself with the sabha)y this personage being pro- 
bably identical with the sabhdfati mentioned in the Sataradriya 
text of the Yajus Sarhhitds. JayaswaFs suggestion that the 
vidatha was the parent folk-assembly from which the sabha, 
samiti and send differentiated in later times is supported by the 
high ..uthority of Roth, who attributed to it civil and military 
as well as religious functions. While, however, Ludwig and 

Zimmer agree with 4 ioth in taking vidatha at least in the deri- 
vative sense of ‘assembly’, Oldcnberg, Geldner and Bloomfield 
interpret it as ‘sacrifice’ at least in a derivative sense. Even 
within the first group of scholars there is room for considerable 
difference of opinion. For unlike Roth, Ludwig held it to mean 

7 Current views of the origin, constitution and functions of the sabha 
and the samiti: — (a) Bandyopadhyaya, Development,., pp. 110-18; (b) 
)ayaswal, HP. pp, 12-20; (c) Akekzr, SGAl. pp. 130-35; (d) V. M. 

Aptc in The Vedic Age, pp. 352 ' 54 i 4^9* 
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primarily chc assembly ot Maghavans and Brabmanas, while 
Zimmer cook ic Co be a smaller assembly chan che samiti. In 
view of chese differences ic seems impossible co predicacc any 
cercain accribiice of che Vedic vidatha. Finally, as regards 
Dr. Bandyopadhyaya*s view of che excreme anciquicy of che sabha, 
we may poinc ouc chac che anchor’s comparison of che sabhd wich 
*‘I E. sebb'd" and wich che cognacc forms “O. E. sibb,, Gcr. sippe, 
Goch. sihja" needs correccion as follows ; — “Cf. *1. E. 
bho and die rclaccd forms O. E. sib(b), O.H.G. sipp{e)a, Goch. 
sibja and Mod. German sippe'\^ 

II. Composition of the samiti and the sabhd 

The view chac che samiti in che policical sense was the folk-assem- 
bly of che Indo-Aryan people, while che sabhd was a more selecc 
body is in accordance wich checonsensusof opinion among scholars. 
In view of che cribal scruccurc of die Rigvcdic sociecy, however, ic 
is a misnomer co cM the samiti wich Jayaswal “che nacional assem- 
bly of che whole people*’. Equally unforcunatc is Dr. Alcekar’s 
characcerisacion of che samiti as “che Policical Assembly of che 
General Govcrnmenc” in contrasc wich che sabhd of che village 
assembly”, since chere is clear evidence chac boch die assemblies 
were accended by che king. Jayaswal’s scaccmcnc chac che samiti 
was accended by the king repeats che argumencs and conclusion 
of Zimmer, although he derives from one of the texts {Rv. IX 
92.6) the further inference that it was the king’s duty to do so. 
Another text (Rv. X 97.6) quoted by Jayaswal which uses the 

8 The text of Pdraskara-Grihyasdtra HI 13.1’ is as follows: — athatah 
sabhdprauesanami sabhdm -abhyeti , . ,atha pravisati . . . parshadametya japed , . . 
asyah parshada Isdnah sahasd sudashtaro jana iti. In die above parshadam 
is explained by the commentator Jayarama likewise as sabhdm. Interpre- 
tations of vidatha : — (a) Ludwig, Rv\ tr., Ill p. 259/; (b) Zimmer, 
Alt, Leben, p. 177; (c) Olclenbcrg, S,B,E„ Vol. 46, p. 26; (d) Bloomfield, 
JAOS., Vol. 19, p. Ilf, The Indo-European affinities of the word sabha 
aic discussed by Otto Schrader, Reallexikon der Indo-Germanischen Alters 
tumskande, s.v. Volksversammlttng, Also vide PTS, Dictionary s. v. 
sabhd. 
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simile of kings in a samiti, however, was interpreted by Zimmer 
to refer to a type of constitution similar to what prevailed in 
Ancient Germany as described by Tacitus. In this constitution 
there was no single head in times of peace, the members of the 
ruling house exercising power equally. Jayaswal breaks new 
ground by suggesting that the composition of the samiti was 
based on the principle of representation with the village as its 
unit. But his arguments do not appear to be very convincing. 
Firstly, the statement that the gramam functioning at the 
ratnahavlfnshi (‘jewel-offering*) ceremony of the Rajasuya was a 
“representative persona” is at best a hypothesis, for it is equally 
probable that he belonged to the village or city where the royal 
residence was situated. Secondly, in the Av. passage (XII 1.56) 
quoted by the author saihgrama and samiti dinz not in apposition so 
as to justify JayaswaFs rendering of the former term as ‘the assem- 
bled samitis^' but in juxtaposition with each other. Thirdly, the 
Vedic references to the village as a collective unit do not neces- 
sarily imply a Folk-assembly consisting of local representatives 
like the Anglo-Saxon Folk-moot. Fourthly, Jayaswal referring 
to a CU story (where Svetaketu is said to have gone to the samiti 
of the Panchalas) considers it “hardly probable that the whole 
nation without any principle of representation would be actually 
present** “where philosophers and statesmen were sitting’*. But 
was not the Athenian Ecclesia, which in its days of glory was 
attended by Themistocles and Pericles, an assembly of the whole 
people? Is there, agaiji, any reason to suspect that the Rigvcdic 
States normally were larger in size than the Athenian State in 
Pericles’s time? As regards the sabha, Jayaswal’s statement that 
it was the standing and stationary body of selected men working 
under the authority of the samiti is hardly mpported by any 
evidence. The author merely refers to what he thinks to be the 
literal significance of the term (‘^a body of men shining together’*)^ 
and to the Vedic allusions to their being objects of special respect. 

The other views of the composition of the samiti and the 


45 
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sabha call for little comment. Dr. Bandyopaphyaya’s identifi' 
cation of the samiti with the safngati olRv., X i4i<4 was anti* 
cipated long ago by Ludwig whose view was accepted by the 
authors of the Vedic Index, But the author’s further identifi- 
cation of samiti with saAigrama (the folk-in-arms) though support- 
ed by quotations from Yaska and Sayana, is contradicted by two 
'Av, texts (XII 1 .56 and XV 9, 2-3) distinguishing sabha, samiti 
and safngrama as separate, though evidently associated bodies. 
Even if we assume with the author that the sabha was a central 
aristocratic gathering associated with the king, his comparison of 
its evolution with that of “the Teutonic Council of Chiefs, the 
Roman Senate and the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot*’ is singularly 
unfortunate. For it is a well-known fact that while the Witena- 
gemot was an offshoot of the Folk-moot, neither the Teutonic 
Council of Principes described by Tacitus nor the Roman Senate 
had a popular origin. When the author further quotes SB. "11 
5.14” (a slip lor III 4.14) and CU.V 3.6 and VIIIi4,i to 
prove in opposition to Zimmer the intimate connexion of the 
sabha with the king, he forgets to refer to the significance of the 
epithet sabhapati occurring in the Yajus texts showing that the 
connexion of the sabha with the king had become indirect even 
in the Brahmana period, while he fails to make allowance for the 
late date of the Upanishad passage^. 

III. Functions of the samiti and the sabha. 

As regards Jayaswal’s argument that the election of the king was 
"the most important business of the we have stated above 

that Geldner takes the crucial passage {Av, 111 4.2) to refer not 
to the election of the king by the clan or the canton, but to his 
acceptance by the subjects. Rv. X 191.3) quoted by Jayaswal 
(which is repeated with variants in Av. VI 64) contains a poet’s 

9 Refs: (a) Zimmer, Alt. Leben, p. 176, (b) Ludwig, Rv. tr.. Ill 
p. a53 (c) yi s. v. The composition of the Vedic samiti and sabha is 
discussed with full refs, in HPL pp, 26-27, 45-46, ii8>2i. 
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prayer for a common counsel, a common samiti and a common 
mind and united thought, while similarly Rv. Xi66,4 makes a 
king say in course of a prayer for the destruction of his rival that 
he has mastered their thought, their holy work and their samiti. 
These passages tend generally to show that the samiti was suffi* 
ciently important to make its support a great asset to the king 
The two Av. texts (V 19.15 and VI 88.3) have the same general 
significance. In Av. VII 12 and VIII 10.3, it is true, we have a 
more or less clear' reference to the samiti' s function of deliberation 
on public affairs : in the first passage the mystical abstraction vir^ 
is said to have successively ascended and descended in the sabha, the 
samiti and the amantrana (translated as ‘concentration personified’ 
by Griffith and as ‘address’ by Whitney and Lanman), while in 
the second passage the poet, after praying to the samiti and the 
sabha ‘‘the two daughters of Prajapati” for their concurrent aid, 
asks that he “may speak what is pleasant among those that have 
come together (safngatah), that all the sabhasads of the sabha 
may be of the like speech with him and give up their splendour 
and their discernment (vijnana) to himself, that he may be the 
possessor of the fortune of the whole gathering (sarhsad)" and $0 
forth. As an additional argument in favour of the high functions 
of the Vcdic popular assemblies we may quote SB. VII 1.1.4 
which suggests that the king’s gift of the land of the Folk (or 
the State) with the consent of the people was held to be in accor- 
dance with the tribal or the customary law, although this land 
was sometimes arbitrarily disposed of by the sole authority of the 
ruler. Nevertheless there is not sufficient evidence to prove that 
the samiti was “the sovereign assembly of Vedic times”, or that it 
“met on all important occasions,” or that it “exercised consider- 
able control over the military and executive affairs of the State”, or 
that it “decided all questions of policy”, while the reference to its 
alleged right of legislation is a lamentable historical anachronism.^" 


JO The text of SB. VII i. i. 4 quoted above is thus translated by 
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As regards the parallel iiiscicucion of the sabha Jayaswal’s 
argument for considering its resolution to be “binding on ail 
and inviolable” rests upon his interpretation of a single text 
(VII 1 2,2). Here the poet addressing the sabha as narishta prays 
that all those that sit assembled therein may utter speech in har* 
mony with him. Rejecting the translation of narishta as ‘mirth’ 
by Bloomfield and as ‘sport’ by Whitney and Lanman, Jayaswai 
renders it after the commentator Sayar^a as “a resolution of many 
th.it cannot be broken or violated.” Now in the first place 
the context shows that the Av. verse above quoted applies 
especially to the sabha in contrast with the preceding verse which 
is addressed jointly to the sabha and the samiti. If, as Jayaswai 
thinks, the samiti was the sovereign body in the State, it is in- 
conceivable that the binding and inviolable character of its resolu* 
tions should be held in the above passage to be the exclusive 
attribute of the sabha. Secondly, in the corresponding verse of 
the Paippalada recension of the Av. the sabha is addressed as 
subhadra and sarasvali which is nearer the interpretation of 
narishta as ‘mirth’ and ‘sport’ than as an inviolable resolution. 
Thirdly, in the late Vedic texts giving a list of symbolical victims 
at the Parushamedha (‘the human sacrifice’) Bhtmala (explained 
by the commentator as bhayahkara i. c. the terrible) is signifi- 
cantly enough dedicated to narishtd.^^- 

Eggeling : — “To whomsoever the Kshatriya with the approval of the vis 
grants a settlement, that is properly given,” (For its interpretation as 
above, vide the author’s work The Agrarian System in Ancient India, 
p. 83). For a complete discussion of the functions of the Vedic samiti, vide 
HPL, pp. 27, 46./)8. 

II The Av. passage (VII 12. 2) in the original is as follows: — vidma 
te sahhe nama narishtH nama va asi. It is thus translated by Bloomfield 
(SBE., Vol. XLII, p. 138) : — “We know thy name, O assembly. Mirth 
verily is thy name’’, and byi Whitney and Lanman (HOS., Vol. 18, 
p. 391) as “Wo know thy name, O assembly, verily sport by name art 
thou.” In a note kindly written for this work my friend Pandit Kshitish 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya, M.A. (lately of the Calcutta University Post- 
Graduate Department) observes as follows : — "Narishta is a peculiar word 
found in the Av, That its etymology was early forgotten is clear from the 
fact that it occurs as narishtha in the Va\. Sarff. ijn£ accent in the second 
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Turning to another point we have to state that the view of 
the authors quoted above relating to the judicial functions of the 
sabha repeats the conclusions of previous scholars along with 
some of their arguments. It, therefore, seems desirable to discuss 
this view at some length. Firstly, as regards Rv. X yi.io the 
term kilvishasprit applied to one who is victorious in the sabha 
is rendered by Jayaswal as 'free from blame/ but it was interpre' 
ted more fully by Ludwig long ago to refer to the remover of 
the blame of the slain fastened on somebody through accusation. 
Secondly, sabhachara (‘one attending the assembly’) who is 
dedicated to dharma (justice) in the list of symbolical victims 
at the Purusbamedba sacrifice is taken by the authors of the Vedic 
Index to mean assessors deciding legal c ases. We have, however, 
elsewhere suggested, in view of the total absence of reference 
to assessors in the Vedas, that the ter m corresponds to sabhasad 
of the Av. texts meaning a member of the king’seourt of justice. 
Thirdly, in so far as the set of parallel passages in Yajus Safnhitas 
( 1 ^ 5 . Ill 45, XX 17; TS. I 8.3.1; MSA 10.2; KS. 1X4) 
containing the prayer by a roy.al sacrificer and his wife for expia- 
tion of “the wrong done in village or forest, in the sabha, in 
the indriyas” and so forth, Ludwig {Rv. tr. Ill 25/j) held the 
sabha to mean coutt and Zimmer {Alt. Le ben, pp. 172-74) 
'a court deciding the local suits,’ while Eggeling {SBE. Vol. 
XII p. 398») suggested that the wrong in question might refer 
to gambling and other non-political activities of the sabha. We 


syllabic would seem to preclude the taddhita suffix ishthan. as also the idea 
of nm-tatfumsha. The only way, therefore, open to us is to regard it as 
a bahuvrihi of na and rishta. It is not analysed in the Pada text of either 
school, though the Pratisakhya of each school notes this. Western scholars 
generally connect the word with Skt. narma and Germ m Narr and hold 
it to mean ‘merriment’, ‘sport’ — a sense supported by the context in which 
it is found, Sayana’s explanation of the word in the Av. is doubtful, as 
both the accent and the feminine form appear to be irregular in the case 
of a tatfurusha compound with naii.’ The Av. text in the Paippaldda 
recension is as follows; — Vedavaisabhe te ndma suhhadra si sarasvati. 
For the symbolical victims at the Pumshamedha, vide TiS. XXX 6. TU, HI 
4. 2. J. 
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have however, elsewhere pointed out that the solemnity and com- 
prehensiveness o£ the penitential fowiiula given above, best 
accord with the political activities of the royal pair in the sabha 
functioning probably as the Icing’s council as well as court. 
Fourthly and lastly, on the authority of Paraskara-Grihyasiiira 
III 13 styling the sabha as nadih and tvishth and the explanation 
of the last two terms by the old Indian commentator Jayarama and 
by Oldenberg, Jayaswal holds that the sabha was a court. But 
the terms, as we have suggested elsewhere, might equally refer 
to disputes in the king’s council. The Atharvaveda passage, we 
have elsewhere suggested, seems to point to the emergence of 
the sabha as a natrow royal council and court by the side of the 
larger popular assembly of the samiti, while the texts of the 
Yajus-Safnhitds and the Brdhmanas indicate more or less definitely 
the transformation of the sabha into such a restricted body.^* 

We may conclude this discussion by quoting a short extract 
from one of our previous works to illustrate the necessity of 
extreme caution in drawing general conclusions about the consti. 
turional significance of the Ancient Popular Assemblies. In the 
parallel instance of the Anglo-Saxon Council, we wrote, inten- 
sive research has recently shown that notwithstanding instances 
of dependance of individual kings on popular support, its func- 
tions were apparently of a deliberative character. Indeed frequent 
instances of expulsion or murder of kings suggests that the 
Council had no constitutional means of^ enforcing its wishes 
against royalty. As regards the Council’s alleged right of 
electing the king, it has been shown that after the tenth century 
the royal succession followed in the overwhelming majority of 


iz In the above the refs, arc to HPL. pp. 26, 48-49, 119-22, The 
two terms nadih and tvishih applied to sabha in PGS. above quoted are 
explained by Jayarama to mean nadanastla ('sounding’) and difta (‘shin- 
ing’), and they have been translated by Oldenberg as ‘trouble’ and 
‘vehemence’ respectively. For refs, vide Pdraskara-GrihyasHtra with 
Jayarama’s commy. (ed. M.G. Bakre, Bombay 1917, pp. 392 * 93 ) 
Oldenberg (SBE. Vol, XXIX. p, 362). 
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known instances, the election phrase notwithstanding, the 
ordinary system oE primogeniture. In the few instances o£ actual 
election it amounted to mere recognition on the part of the 
chief men of the kingdom individually. In Bede’s time the 
succession was not left to election, but was settled beforehand by 
the reigning king.”i^ 

Let us sum up the results of the preceding series of discus- 
sions. It is not possible in the present state of our knowledge 
clearly to tracg the origin of the two popular Assemblies of the 
Vedic Aryans, namely, the samiti and the sabha. It may, how- 
ever, be argued on the evidence of comparative philology that 
the sabha (or at any rate its equivalent) goes back to Indo-European 
times. As regards the composition and functions of the two 
assemblies all that can be correctly predicated of them is that the 
samiti was the Folk-assembly far excellence of the Vedic Aryans 
and occupied as such a position of sufficient importance to make 
it the king’s most valuable asset, that the parallel assembly of 
the sabha which enjoyed equal prestige tended at an early period 
to be narrowed down into the king’s council and court, and 
finally that both the assemblies enjoyed the right of debate. On 
the other hand the statements that the samiti was a representative 
body based upon the village unit, and that the sabha was a 
standing body of selected men working under its authority, that 
the samiti was the sovereign body, that it met on all important 
occasions, that it exercised considerable influence over the military 
and political affairs of t|ie State, and that it decided all questions 
of policy, are more or less of a speculative character. 


13 Vide HPL, pp. 28-9 quoting H. Munro Chadwick, Studies in 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions, Excursus IV, {*'The functions of the Council 
especially with reference to the election of kings**,) 



CHAPTER XI 


The Ancient Indian republican and mixed constitu* 
tions from the sixth century B.C. to the third 
century A.D.— A critical study 

A. Some general characteristics of the Indian republics. 

Although communities of “free”, “autonomous”, or “indepen- 
dent” Indians living in the Indus valley during the last quarter of 
the fourth century B.C. have been known to Indologists for long 
from references by the Greek classical writers of Alexander’s 
Indian campaign, intensive discussions of the characteristics of 
Ancient Indian republics by Indian scholars have come into the 
picture only during the last thirty years. Wc may consider this 
point under the following heads. 

I . Significance of the technical terms sangha and gana 
According to a well-known aphorism (III 3.86) of Panini 
(c. 600 B.C.) the word-form sangha (formed irregularly unlike 
the regular form sanghata) is synonymous with gana (an old Vedic 
word meaning *a group’ or ‘a company’. The sangha (along with 
its varieties) is illustrated by Panini and his school of grammarians 
as well as in the Pali canonical works, the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
and so forth. The significance of these terms has been explained 
differently by different scholars ever since the late Dr. Jayaswal 
cleared the ground by finally disproving their earlier interpreta* 
tion as ‘tribe’. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar the terms 
sangha and gana in Panini mean “a combination of individuals 
formed for a definite object”, or “a corporate body of individuals 
formed for a definite purpose.” In the same manner Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar explains sangha in Panini to mean *'a definite 
organisation bound by laws and regulations.” Going further 
than the above. Dr. Jayaswal observes on the authority of Pacini 
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and the Pali canonical texts that sangha and gana were originally 
used in the sense of republics, the religious sangha being a later 
development. Referring to a particular type of sangha^ namely, 
the aytidhajiin (‘a sangha living by the profession of arms’) 
mentioned by Panini, Bhandarkar explains the term to mean 
“tribal bands of mercenaries” constituting one type of the king’s 
army. On the other hand Jayaswal consistently with his 
exclusively political interpretation of sangha understands the term 
to mean “those republics which considered military art as the 
vital principle of their constitution.” Distinguishing more 
fully between the two types oisanghas, viz. the vdrtdsastropajlvin 
and the rajasabdopajwint mentioned and illustrated by Kautilya 
(XI. i), Jayaswal observes that the first type meant “nation-in-arms 
republics” devoted likewise by the terms of their constitution to 
industry and agriculture, while the second signified ‘^king-consul 
republics” probably “with a regular or hired (standing) army”. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar renders the two terms as “independent 
political corporations or non-monarchical states” and as “corpora- 
tions that made use of the epithet ‘king’ ” respectively. Lastly, 
Bhandarkar breaking up the construction of Kautilya’s text distin- 
guishes three kinds ol sangha, viz. the vdrtopajwin (‘a craft-guild*), 
the sastropajlvin (‘a mercenary tribal band’) and the rdjasabdopajlvin 
(‘an organisation of which the members bore the title of king’)/' 

The question then, broadly stated, is whether the technical 
terms sangha and g^na are used in our early literature in the 
sense of an organised human community, or in the still more 
restricted sense of a republic. To this has to be added another 
question related to the former, viz. whether the sub-type 

X Current interpretations of sangha gana: — (a) Bhandarkar, 
AHI, pp, 142-146; (b) Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, 
p. 221; (c) Jayaswal, HP., pp, 23, 28. Current interpretations of sub- 
types of sangha: — (a) Jayaswal, HP„ pp, 31-32, 49. 51. (b) Bhandarkar, 
AHL, p. i^^4; (c) Majumdar, Corporate Life, pp. 223, 250, The older 

interpretation of sangha as ‘tribe* was disproved by Jayaswal in his paper 
*^An Introduction to Hindu Polity'* {Modern Review, Calcutta, May 1913) 
.and more fully in the first edition of HP (Part I, pp. 26-32), 
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ayudhafivi sangha meant a military or a political (non-monarchical) 
organisation. Now in the Hrst place, it has to be remembered 
that Panini himself distinguishes by implication between 
sanghas having common characteristics and those which simply 
signify a crowd. To this we have to add that the grammarians 
of Pacini’s school continued down to later times to understand 
sangha in the generic sense of a multitude or a group of living 
beings as distinguished from a sanghata or a heap of inanimate 
matter. In the Pali canonical literature the two terms have a 
generic as well as a specific significance. In the former sense 
gana is applied to a multitude not only of gods, demi*gods and 
men, but also of birds and beasts and even of trees and stars, 
while in the latter sense it means “a chapter of two or three 
monks, a company (opposed to both sangha or the order and 
fuggala, the individual)”. Similarly sangha in its generic 
sense is used for a multitude of gods, demi-gods, men or beasts, 
and in its special sense for the Buddhist and other monastic 
orders.* By contrast the regularly formed term sanghata is used 
for bodies of inanimate matter like bones and shoes. Jayaswal’s 
argument derived from Panini’s silence about the religious 
sangha is disproved by the equal silence of his successor 
Katyayana (c 400 B. C.) who, as the author himself states, has 
no explanatory or supplementary rule (yarttika) on Panini’s 
aphorism (III 3.86) above quoted. For nobody will contend 
that the Buddhist sangha either "did not exist” or “had not become 
important” in Katyayana’s time. Nor. again can we support 
JayaswaPs inference from a Pali canonical text (M 2 V. 1.4.3) 
giving Vajjis and Mallas as illustrations of sanghas and ganas, 
that these terms as yet signified far excellence the republics, 
with their secondary sense of religious communities just taking 

2 Refs.:— (a) Panini III. 3. 42 (distinction between sanghas); 
(b) Patanjali on Panini, V. i. 59 (sangha explained as satnUha or samu- 
daya meaning a multitude); (c) Kastka on Pacini I^, i, 58; III, 3. 86 
(illustrations of sangha) ; (d) P. T, i^. Dictionary, s. v, sangha and ga*}d). 
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shape. For both uses of these terms are found in texts of equal 
antiquity. It follows ffom the above that sahgha and gana 
signify in our early literature not simply or exclusively a homo* 
geneous body, still less ‘a corporate body of individuals’ or 'a 
definite corporation bound by laws and regulations’, not to speak 
of a republic. The term sangha was used on the contrary in 
the generic sense of a group of living beings in contrast with a 
mass of inanimate matter, the various species of this genus being 
represented by the political, the religious and the economic 
associations of human beings. 

Let us pass on to the significance of the term ayudhajivt sangha. 
When Bhandarkar explains it to mean ‘tribal bands of the king’s 
mercenaries,’ he forgets that Kautilya in the course of his classi* 
fication of the king’s troops mentions those of the four castes, 
but not those of distinct tribes. Panini (V 3.1 14) more definitely 
refers to the caste-wise divisions of this class, of which concrete 
illustrations are given in the Kasikd commentary. The clue to the 
correct interpretation of the term in question is probably to be found 
inPanini’s rule (IV.3.91) relating to individual with a 

mountainous homeland in evident contrast with those having 
their home-land in the plains. Of these last the Kasika commen- 
tary gives an illustration from the men of Sahkasya. The 
ayudhajivt saMgha of Panini would, then, mean, in contrast with 
individual professional fighters belonging to selected areas, an 
organised body of men living by the fighting profession. As for 
the reference in Kautilya (XI. i), the fundamental objection 
against the interpretations of Drs. Jayaswal and Majumdar is that 
by assigning to the term vartasastropajlvin a political connotation 
they arc simply begging the question. On the other hand, 
Bhandarkar’s explanation violates the natural construction of the 
text which clearly distinguishes between two (and not three) 
types of organisations. May we suggest that Kautilya’s first 
type means an organised body of men living broadly by the 
combined arts of peace and war, while his second type signifies 
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by contrast a political community applying the royal title 
(probably for a sufficient property qualification) to its single (or 
multiple) executive head? 

II. Classificatiom of republics and their nomenclature 
Acording to Dr. Majumdar the description of the non* 
monarchical States {sanghas and ganas) in the early Buddhist 
texts clearly shows that they had “democratic forms of govern* 
ment”. On the other hand Dr. Jayaswal, explaining the 
difference between gana and sangha, observes that the former 
signifies “the form of government’’ ('‘parliament” or “senate”) 
and the latter “the State”. Interpreting in the next place the 
Greek notices of the Indian republics in Alexander’s time in terms 
of Indian political terminology, he observes that the term kula 
represented the aristocratic element of the gana (the supreme 
rulership in pure kula States going by turns to the few families), 
while the pure gana “had no hereditary principle and was techni- 
cally of the nature of a democracy.” The mixed gana and kula 
type constituting “an aristocratic democracy,” he thinks, is 
illustrated by the example of' “the Patalas” with their two 
hereditary kings subject to the gana, as well as of an unnamed 
community “beyond the Hupanis” (Beas) river which was ruled 
by an assembly of five thousand with a high (if peculiar) property 
qualification. Apart from this grouping of the republics, Jayaswal 
quotes from the early Buddhist and Jaina texts the instance of 
the republican league of the Vajjis and tlje Lichchhavis as well 
as that of the Lichchhavis and the Mallas, while he understands 
the legends on certain coin*types of the second and the first cen* 
turies B.C. to refer to the democratic republics of the Rajanyas 
and the Maharajas. More systematic than the above, although 
based on a different interpretation of the technical terms concern- 
ed, is the classification of Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar. Distinguishing 
gana as “the best known form of the political sangha,’* Bhan* 
darkar explains that gana was “tribal in character and was con* 
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fined to the Kshatriya order.” Of this political sangha far 
excellence (or the the author further observes that its lowest 

political unit was the kula (clan or group of families) of which 
the headship denoted “not simply the domination of a chief over 
his clan, but also and principally, his supremacy over the territory 
occupied by that clan”. Elsewhere, while declaring the chief 
feature of a gana to be its division into kttlas, the author explains 
that in this case “the political power lay not in the hands of 
the whole people, but of a few families constituting the gana" 
so as to signify an oligarchy. Further sub'dividing gana into 
two classes, Bhandarkar observes that one (illustrated by the 
Kurus, the Panchalas and the Yaudheyas) was an oligarchy, and 
the other (represented by the Lichchhavis) was “a federation of 
chiefs of different clans of a tribe who were also each the ruler 
of a small principality.’’ The sangha itself comprised besides 
the gana two other sub-types, namely, the nigama and the 
janafada. “Both were democracies, but the sway of the first was 
confined to a single town, and of the second extended over a 
province.” The scheme of classification adopted by the two 
scholars last named may be shown in a tabular form as follows : — 
A. Republics {sangha and gana) 


Democracies (pure gana) Aristocracies Mixed aristocracies 

(pure kula) and democracies 

(mixture of kula 

, and gana) 

JAYASWAL 

B, Republics {sangha) 


Kshatriya aristocracies | 

with a tribal character Democracies 

(g^»a) I 


Unitary Federal Town-wide Country-wide 

(nigama) {janafada) 

BHANDARKAR 
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The three views sec forth above evidently represent as many 
different conceptions of the nature of our ancient republics. Dr. 
Majumdar understands the technical terms to mean democracies, 
although elsewhere he mentions without comment the Greek 
references to the aristocracies as well as democracies of the Indus 
valley in Alexander’s time. On the other hand Jayaswal distin- 
guishes under the appropriate technical titles the three types of 
republics, namely, aristocracies, democracies and mixed constitu- 
tions. Lastly, Bhandarkar distinguishes with a different interpeta- 
cion of the terms in question not only between oligarchies and 
democracies, but also between two sub-types of each class. The 
first group consists of unitary and federal oligarchies, and the second 
of town-wide and country-wide democracies. ® 

Now in the first place we have no reason to think that the 
sangha gana of the political type had a democratic constitution. 
The texts quoted by Dr. Majumdar undoubtedly prove that the 
supreme General Assembly was “the most notable feature” of 
this type of polity. Ocher texts, however, show that the Lichchha- 
vis (who are repeatedly mentioned along with the Mailas as 
typical examples of this class) fo'rmed the highest caste after the 
early Buddhist standards, (namely the Kshatriyas) in comparison 


3 Refs; — (a) Majumdar, Corporate Life, p. 2 -^^ (sahgha and gana 
interpreted as ‘democratic forms of government’); ibid, ch. xvii, p. 334 in 
the work The Age of Imperial Unity (ref. to “democratic constitution of 
republics” and “democratic States in India, c. 600 B.C. — A.D, 400”); (b) 
Jayaswal, HP. pp. 23-24 (distinction between sahgha and gana); pp. 72-73 
(pure kula and gana, as well as mixed kula and gana types); p. 36 (Vrishni- 
Andhaka league); pp. 47*48 (federation of Vajjis and Lichchhavis as well 
as of Lichchhavis and Mailas); pp, 151-32 (democracies of rSjanyas and 
maharajas); (c) Bhandarkar, AHL, pp. 149/, 167/ (divisions and sub-divi- 
sions of sahgha and gana with illustrations). To the above add Majumdar, 
Corporate Life, p. 232 and Ch. XVII, p. 333 of The Age of Imperial 
Unity (reference to “the ultra-democratic spirit of the Lichchhavis” and 
“their ultra-democratic constitution”). 
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with the rest of the community consisting of Brahmanas and 
others. The Lichchhavi* constitution, in other words, (and by 
implication the other republican constitutions of this time as well), 
were not democracies, but were of the nature of aristocracies by 
birth. Dr. Majumdar finds in a late Sinhalese Buddhist tradition 
evidence of “the ultra-democratic spirit” characterising the 
administration of justice among the Lichchhavis and more 
generally of the ultra-democratic character of the Lichchhavi 
constitution. It will, however, be our endeavour in the course 
of the present chapter to show that not only is this tra- 
dition quite unsupported by the authentic evidence of the 
canonical texts, but it is also inherently improbable. In the 
second place, we can clearly distinguish in the accounts of 
the discerning Greek observers of Alexander’s Indian campaign 
between two types of republics existing in the Indus valley 
at that time, viz. aristocracies and democracies. But the 
third constitutional type represented, according to our view to be 
explained presently, by the constitution of the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu in early Buddhist times and the constitution of 
Patala in the lower Indus Valley in Alexander’s time, comprises 
not (as Jayaswal alleges) a mixture of aristocracy and democracy, but 
a blending of monarchic and aristocratic elements. Thirdly, as 
regards the alleged special significance of gana, no case has been 
made out for taking it to mean a democracy (Jayaswal), or a species 
of the genus sangha (Bhandarkar). Bhandarkar’s further statement 
that the gana was a fCshatriya aristocracy with a tribal character 
is a contradiction in terms, since caste, as has been well observed, 
is the solvent of tribe. In fact the references in Panini and in the 
Pali texts leave us in no doubt that the sanghas and gams con- 
sisted of the usual classes of Brahmanical society. Fourthly, 
Jayaswal’s arguments for taking kula as a technical term for 
aristocracy are anything but convining. In the Mahabharata 
and Arthasastra texts quoted by him, which mention a rajakula 
of the class of ganas and one of the nature of a sangha respective- 
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ly, the term kula need not be understood except in the ordinary 
sense of family (or rather clan), while Asahiya’s explanation 
(commentary on Narada-Smriti 1.7) that kulas are conrrolled 
by a few people is quite consistent with this simple and natural 
explanation. Again, the distinction drawn in the Smritis 
between gana and kula, to which Jayaswal draws our attention, 
relates simply to the contrast between a whole community and 
its constituent families or clans. In the Pali canonical texts to 
be quoted below, kula bears the simple meaning of the family 
in the wider sense (or the clan) and nothing more. Bhandarkar’s 
interpretation of a kula headship as implying the position of 
a territorial ruler along with the chieftainship of the clan, is not 
borne out by any evidence whatever. Indeed, the early Buddhist 
texts (one of which is quoted by the author) tend to show, as we 
hope to prove in the course of this chapter, that the authority of 
the kula head over his clan was social and moral without any trace 
of sovereignty. After this it is unnecessary to consider seriously 
Bhandarkar’s ingenious suggestion about the origin of the 
sovereign authority of the head of the kula, viz. that it arose 
(as among the Sakyas) out of the conquest and occupation of a 
territory by a whole Kshatriya clan, or else (as among the 
Kurus and the Pahchalas) out of the increasing share in the 
administration given by the single Kshatriya ruler of the 

clan to the members of his family. Fifthly, while commu- 

nities like the Vajjis and the Andhaka-Vrishnis of early 
Buddhist and Mahabhdrata texts respectively have rightly 

been quoted by the scholars above-named as examples of federal 
sanghas, Jayaswal’s view that “the nine Lechchhakis and the 
nine Mallakis” of Kasi-Kosala mentioned in a Jaina canonical 
text point to “a federal council” with equal votes for its 

two component units, is far-fetched and unsound. Apart 
from the fact that the Jaina text mentions the nine Lechchhakis 
and the nine Mallakis along with (and not in the sense of) 
the eighteen gana-rajas, what it probably means is that the 
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republics in question formed a political alliance represented bjr 
their ruling councils against their common enemy, the king of 
Magadha. As regards Bhandatkar’s interpretation of the 
Lichchhavi gana as a federation of the chiefs of the different 
tribal clans who were also the rulers of small principalities, we 
shall presently see that it is based upon the unauchenticated and 
improbable evidence of a single Jdtaka passage. It therefore 
seems unnecessary to consider the author’s ingenious reconstruct 
tion of the origin of this supposed federation, viz. that the chiefs 
of some Lichchhavi clans after occupying the different districts 
remained for some time independent of one another, and that 
subsequently under the instinct of self-preservation they formed 
a sangha with autonomy for each confederated principality in 
certain matters and with supreme control for the sangha in other 
matters. Sixthly, Bhandarkar’s contention that the coin-legends 
Rajanya-janafadasa and Majhamikdya-Sibi.jatiapadasa represent 
“a government of the people, or in other words a democracy”, 
in contrast with those referring to the Yaudheya, Malava and 
other ganas representing “a government by the component 
families of a tribe” — with which we may compare Jayaswal’s 
view that the coin-legends Rdjanya-janapadasa and Mahdrdja- 
janapadasa have reference to democracies — is equally unsound. 
Taking the term janapada in its primary sense of territory or 
country, we may explain the janapada coins to refer to the usual 
type of aristocratic republics with this difference that the 
emphasis is here laid upon the territorial (instead of the caste) 
principle. Bhandarkar’s further suggestion that the reference 
in an obscure passage of Aitareya Brdhmana (viii.iq) to those in 
the Northern quarter in the lands (janapadas) oftheUttara-Kurus 
and the Uttara-Madras being consecrated for vairdjya unlike the 
kings in the East, South, West and Middle quarters who were 
consecrated for other types of lordship indicated by corresponding 
technical terms proves "the democratic government in India” 
to date back to the Vedic period, is extremely problematic. For 
47 
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the passage might only mean that the two semi*mythical peoples 
indicated by the term janapada were as yet too imperfectly 
organised to have regular rulers of the type known elsewhere. 
Mention may also be made of the fact that the use of Virat ia 
the sense of a particular type of ruler is known alike to the 
Vcdic Sarhhitas and the Brahmanas, Seventhly, Bhandarkar’s 
argument that a rate type of coins found on the site of Taxila 
with the legend Negama (Skt. Naigamah) on the obverse and 
various enigmatic names on the reverse refer respectively to 
“the body of citizens” and ‘‘the towns to which they belonged”, 
is rightly rejected by a well-known numismatist, J. Allan, on the 
ground that the above coin-types are "too closely associated with 
one another and with Taxila to be separated from this city”. 
Allan’s own suggestion that the Negama of the coin-legends 
mean "mercantile money-tokens issued by the traders”, or else 
"trade tokens,”, and that the closely associated coin-type with 
the legend Pafneha-nekame (Skt. Pancha-naigamah) refers to a 
group of five guilds, is quite plausible, as also his statement 
that the enigmatical legends on the reverse of the Naigama 
coins have reference to "the quarters or wards” of the city. In 
any case, while the Naigama coin-types furnish a concrete 
illustration of the passage in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga 
(p. xiv) quoted by Bhandarkar, it does not follow that the 
Naigamas were "a corporate body endowed with political power”, 
much less that they were "democracies confined to single towns”. 
Bhandarkar’s further argument in favpur of his theory of "a 
nigama-sangha or town democracy”, which is based upon the 
reference in a Nasik Cave inscription (Bombay Gazetteer, 
XVI. 390) to the gift of a certain village by the inhabitants of 
Nasikaka city, is deprived of much of its force by the example 
of two later inscriptions with dates corresponding to 8y6 and 
904 A.D. In each of these examples a whole town whicli 
undoubtedly belonged to the dominions of the Gurjara-Prattbaras 
of Kanauj makes a gift of land in favour of a temple, [This 
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parallel suggests that the inhabitants of Nasik in the inscription 
quoted by Bhandarkar enjoyed proprietory (and not political) 
rights over the neighbouring village/ 

III. Deliberative frocedure of republics 

The direct evidence bearing on this point is found in two 
stories of the Vinaya section of the canon belonging to the 
Mulasarvastivada school of Buddhism. When a king of Kofala, 
we read in the first story in the Tibetan translation of the original, 
besieged Kapilavastu, the capital-city of the Sakyas, he sent a 
messenger to them asking for its surrender. Then the Sakyas 
said, ‘Let us all assemble and deliberate whether we shall open 
the gates’. When they had assembled, some said, ‘Open them’, 
others advised not doing so. Some said, ‘As there are various 
opinions, we will find out the opinion of the majority’. So they 
sec about voting on the subject. In the second story which 
occurs in the Chlvaravastu (‘‘the section on the robes of monks’^) 
of the original Sanskrit work we read that when Khanda, the old 
senifati (executive and military head) of the Lichchhavis was 
dead, the gana (assembly) at Vaisali assembled together for the 
election of his successor. While some proposed the election of 
Khanda’s son out of gratitude for his services, others declared 
their preference for the younger and gentler son Sirhha to the 
rash older son Gopa. This last suggestion being accepted by 
all the members, the. gana elected Sithha as the senapati. We 
may rake the above stories to illustrate two features of the 
traditional procedure of the early Indian republican assemblies. 

4 Rcis; — MN. I, 231, Kautilya XI, i, Devendra’s commentary on 
UttarSdhyayana Siitra XV. 9 (Lichchhavis and Mallas quoted as examples 
of political sahgha and gana)', (b) Siitrakritahga 1 13. 10 (ref. to distin- 
guished gotra of Lichchhavis); (c) Kalpasiitra, p. 128 (nine Lechchhakis. 
nine Mallakis and eighteen ganarSjas); (d) J. Allan, A Catalogue of 
Indian Coins in the British Museum, Introduction, pp. cxxii-cxxix, 210-38 
fjanapada and naigama coins); (e) Ep. Ind. yol, I. p. 20, No. 2 and ibid, 
p. 21 dated 933 and 960 y. S. respectively (gift of land by a whole 
town in favour of temples), 
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.They prove, Brstly, that the assemblies used to discuss momentous 
issues o{ the State like the surrender^ to a besieging force and 
the election of the executive head with complete freedom, and 
secondly that the questions at issue were decided by the 
unanimous opinion of the citizens, and jn default by the voice 
of the majority. 

Let us consider in the present context the evidence of two 
Jataka stories which have been held by Jayaswal to prove the use 
of the voting procedure in political matters 'before the birth of 
Sakyamuni’. In the Brst story we are told how all the ministers 
and the inhabitants of a city (nagaras) being of one mind (ekach- 
chhanda) elected a king to the vacant throne. This has been taken 
by Jayaswal to refer to 'a referendum of the whole city* in the 
matter of selection of a new king. In the second story which 
describes the origin of kingship in the folklore style, we read how 
in the first cycle of the world all the birds in the Himalayas foll- 
owing the example of the quadrupeds and fishes assembled to- 
gether for the election of a king. Three times in succession they 
proposed the election of an owl for kingship. But on the last 
occasion a crow expressed his strong dissent with the result that 
‘a golden goose’ was elected in the owl’s place. This according 
to Jayaswal proves that 'the procedure of moving a resolution 
three times in political matters’ was in vogue 'before Buddha’s 
time.’5 

Now in the first place in so far as. the Jataka stories are 
concerned, the old view of their extreme antiquity has been com- 
pletely discredited by the results of recent research which tend 
to show that they belong to different chronological strata from the 
pre-Buddhist times down to the first century of the Christian era. 

5 Refs. : — (a) Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, pp. 118-19 (story 
of ^akyas of Kapilavastu); (b) digit Mss. (ed. Nalinaksha Duct, Vol. Ill, 
pt. 2. pp. 9-10) (story of Liclichhavis of Vaifali); (c) fatakas, Yol. I, p. 26 
and Vol. II, pp. 352-33 (stories of election of king by a capital city and of 
election of king of the birds). Jhe last two stories are discyssed by Jayas- 
wal_in HP p. 96, 
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In the second place Jayaswal’s interpretation oE the hrst story is 
based on his explanation o£ nagara in the text as ‘a whole city 
instead of the city-assembly (called negama in Pali) only, and that 
o£ chhanda in the technical sense o£ voting. Not only, however, is 
the alleged fine distinction between nagara and negama extremely 
problematic, but chhanda in its present context of a popular story 
should better be taken in its generic sense of ‘intention’ or ‘resolu- 
tion’. Thirdly and lastly, the reference in the second story to 
the method of election of the king of the birds is evidently a 
reminiscence of the procedure followed in the Buddhist ecclesiasti- 
cal assembly from early times, and there is no reason to think 
with Jayaswal that it goes back to pre-Buddhist times. It may 
further be remarked that the analogy of the beginning of king- 
ship among men, quadrupeds and fishes in the story does not 
justify Jayaswal’s interpretation of raja (king) in the story as “a 
republican raja”.^ 

In the paucity of data directly bearing upon the deliberative 
procedure of Ancient Indian republics, scholars in recent times 
have sought to utilise the indirect evidence of the rules relating 
to the transactions of ecclesiastical acts {kamma, or more fully 
ianghakamma) prevailing among the early Buddhist monastic 
orders. In the Vinaya compilations of early Buddhist schools 
going back no doubt to a common original, we have full descrip- 
tions of the impressive procedure for carrying out such acts along 
with a remarkable list of technical terms. For the validity of 
sahghakamma, we atp told, the assembly of the sahgha was re- 
quired to be complete so as to consist of 4, 3, 10, 20 or more 
members according to the nature of the acts which it was 
required to perform. This evidently implies something like the 
rule of the quorum. What is more, a text of the Pali canon 
{MV. XIX 3.2) refers to a ganapHraka whose function was to 

6 On the chronology of the Jatakas, vide Winternitz, History, Vol. II 
pp. 115-23. On the significance of nagara and chhanda, \ide P.T.S. 
Piet,, s.v. 
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complete the quorum in an assembly of monks. In the story of 
a session of the Council of Vaisali we hfcar (CV. XII a. 7) of a 
particular monk who was appointed regulator of seats {isana- 
fannapaka) to the elders. The transaction of the sanghakamma 
involved two processes, namely, the resolution (natti) and the 
proclamation {anussavana) of the proposed act {kammavacha). 
The resolution was in the form, ‘Let this act be done’, and it 
was followed by the proclamation. It was held that the 
reversal of this order invalidated the whole procedure ab initio. 
After this double process those who were against the resolution 
were called upon to speak, while those who were for it remained 
silent. Provision was made for the declaration of consent (techni' 
cally called chhanda) by an absentee. The proclamation might 
be made only once when the act was called a nattidutiya kamma, 
or thrice when it was a nattichatuttha kamma. We have a neat 
summary of the above in a Pali canonical text {MV. IX 3.9). 
"If, O bhikkhus, at a nattidutiya act the natti is proposed first and 
afterwards the act is performed with one kammavacha, if as many 
bhikkhus as are entitled to vote are present, if the chhanda of 
those who have to declare their chhanda has been conveyed (to 
the assembly) and if the bhikkhus present do not protest, such an 
act is lawful and performed by a complete congregation. If, O 
bhikkhus, at a nattichatuttha act the natti is proposed first and 
afterwards the act is performed with three kammavachas, if as 
many bhikkhus ... do not protest (as above), such an act is 
lawful, and performed by a complete congregation.” 

While the above procedure was applied in cases of sangha- 
kammas of a general character, those involving matters of dispute 
or disciplinary action required a more elaborate process. In the 
latter contingency the accused ^as first made to submit to 
certain interrogatories after which the tegular trial took place 
by the usual method of resolution and proclamation of the pro- 
posed act. Then the decision was given in accordance with the 
rules grouped under the technical term adhikaranasamatha (‘the 
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means of settling a dispute’). Ordinarily the full assembly of 
the sangha had to meet for such classes of acts, but in excep> 
tional circumstances provision was made for reference to a 
committee (ubbahika) of different avasas (‘residences’), or a 
committee of the same Svasa duly appointed. The members of 
the committee would be appointed in the usual natti form by 
which all office-bearers of the sangha were appointed. We have 
a concrete instance of the settlement of an ecclesiastical dispute 
by an ubbahika in the description {CV. XII 2. jf) of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Vesali (Skt. Vaisali) above mentioned. 
When the sangha failed to settle the dispute about ten points of 
controversy raised by the monks of Vesali, we are told, it elected 
a committee of eight members in accordance with a resolution 
proposed by a certain Revata. At the sitting of the committee 
it was settled by a formal resolution that Revata was to ask and 
a certain Sabbakama was to answer on points relating to the 
controversy, so that their respective roles became somewhat like 
those of a Secretary and a Chairman. Ac the evening session of 
the committee Sabbakama, in reply to Revata’ s question, declared 
one after another all the ten points of controversy to be against 
the Dhamma and the Vinaya. Then Revata formally announced 
the result to the other members of the committee, and they cast 
their vote (salaka) accordingly. When all the ten points had 
thus been decided, Sabbakama Cold Revata that the legal question 
had been settled once for all. But Revata nevertheless at Sabba- 
kama’s instance interrpgated him in the midst of the full sangha 
on the points above mentioned. 

When the assembly got completely out of control and a 
unanimous decision could not be arrived at, the dispute was 
settled by the process of monastic law railed yebhuyyasika 
(‘voting by a majority of the chapter’). This has been taken 
by Jayaswal to indicate the double process of ballot-voting and 
'the procedure of majority.’ But the procedure is more complex 
than is implied by the above interpretation. This is shown in 
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the first place by the alternative methods of voting prescribed for 
the occasion. After a monk of unimpeachable character there- 
after called salakagahafaka (‘collector of voting tickets*), we are 
told, has been elected by the usual methods of formal resolution 
and decision, he may adopt one or other of three methods. 
These are the secret methods (gUlhaka), the whispering method 
(sakannajappaka)^ and the open method (yivataka). In the first 
case he is to make the voting tickets of different colours, and as 
each member comes up to him he is to say to him thus, “This is 
the ticket for the man of such an opinion, this is the ticket for 
the man of such an opinion. Take whichever you will.” When 
the member had made his choice, he is told, “Don’t show it to 
anybody.” In the second case the salakagahafaka whispers the 
above words in each member’s ear as he comes. It is evident 
that while the first two methods involve what may be called 
ballot-voting, the third involves voting in public. In the second 
place it appears that not only is the presiding officer, as he may 
be called, allowed free choice of the method of voting, but he is 
also given a wide discretion about the declaration of the final 
result. If the salakagahafaka, we read, finds those whose opinion 
is against the dhamma to be in the majority, he is to reject the 
vote as wrongly taken, while he is to report the vote as well taken 
in the contrary case. Again, the open method is to be adopted 
after the salakagahafaka has ascertained beforehand that those 
whose opinion is in accordance with the dhamma are in the majority. 
If the fuller description in Buddhaghosa’s copimentary on the above 
can be trusted, we can conclude that the salakagahafaka in the 
exercise of his wide discretionary authority could reduce the 
whole procedure of secret voting to a farce. The secret method, 
we read, is to be adopted when the assembly (far'isa) is unruly, 
the open method when it is afraid, and the whispering method 
when it is composed of ignorant persons. In so far as the secret 
method is concerned, if the vote is improperly taken, he should 
declare it to be such. If even after taking the vote a third time, 
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he finJs those contrary to the dhamma to be in the majority, he 
should declare that day to be inauspicious, and on the next day 
he should take the votes of those who speak according to dhamma 
so as to discomfit those who are against the dhamma. As regards 
the whispering method if an elderly man is found to take the 
ticket for an unrigliteous person, he should be admonished for 
committing an unbecoming act, and he should be shown the 
other ticket as that of the righteous candidate. If he values the 
advice, the ticket should be given to him, but he should be asked 
not to tell it to anybody/ 

On the degree of applicability of the above to the procedure 
of the early republican assemblies there has been some sharp 
difference of opinion among scholars in recent times. The 
extreme view is held by Dr. Jayaswal who thinks that the 
Buddha “adopted the name as well as the constitution of 
the political sangha.'* Again after stating that the highly 
developed stage of the Buddhist ecclesiastical procedure with 
its technicality of language and its most advanced concepts 
of legalism and constitutionalism presupposes centuries of 
previous experience, the author argues that the Buddha 
mentions the technical terms without any definition, that is, 
as terms already current. Repeating the last argument, Bhan- 
darkar concludes that ^‘the various terms and rules of debate 
which Buddha adopted for his religious sangha were those which 
could fit popular asseipblies only, and must have already been 
followed by the sanghas* whether political, municipal or commer- 
cial.” The above view has since been followed somewhat 
implicitly by two other scholars. According to Dr. B. C. Law, 

7 The above account of Buddhist ecclesiastical procedure is mainly 
based upon the excellent summary in the work of Sukumar Dutt called 
Early Buddhist Monachism, pp. 150-55, 157. For a recent intensive 
study of its development (after MV. Chaps. I IV) vide the work Demo- 
cracy in early Buddhist Sarngha by Gokuldas De, Calcutta, 1956. On 
jayaswal’s interpretation of yebhuyyasikS vide HP. p. 91 (followed by 
Dr. B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India^ p. 323). 

48 
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Buddha’s regulation of his religious sangba was an adaptation of 
the organisation of popular assemblies among the political 
sanghas. Mr. Gokuldas De holds more definitely that “democra' 
cy in the Buddhist sangba was already in vogue in contemporary 
confederacies of the Sakyas, the Koliyas, the Mallas, the Vajjis.” 
On the other hand Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks it to be *'risky” 
to apply the detailed regulations of the Buddhist church ro “the 
procedure adopted by the political assemblies of the great demo* 
cratic States.” The Vinaya extract {MV. I a8), he argues, 
gives a full exposition of the procedure concerned such as would 
be unnecessary if it had been a mere copy of the existing institu- 
tions, while the string of regulations in another extract {MV. 
IX 3) shows that the Buddha was “constructing a whole system 
of procedure and not merely copying it from that of a political 
State.” Nevertheless, the author thinks, the regulations are so 
indispensable for the working of popular assemblies that having 
been known in one sphere of life they were sure to be imitated 
in other spheres. In the result the author mentions live features 
of the Buddhist procedure to have applied to “the popular 
assembly of a democratic State” in those times. These features 
have been summarised by him in a later work under three 
heads: — (i) Definite rules were laid down regarding the method 
of moving resolutions in the assembly, the proposal usually being 
repeated thrice and taken as passed in case of no objection and 
being passed by the vote of the majority otherwise; while coun- 
ting of votes was regulated by rules and ballot-voting was in use; 
(2) complicated questions were referred to committees; (3) there 
were rules about quorum, counting of absentee votes, legalisation 
of acts done by an illegally constituted assembly and so 
forth.* 

8 Current views of procedure of political sangba : — (a) Jayaswal, 
HP, pp. 40>42, 86-87, 95 * 9^1 (h) Bhandarkar, AHI, pp. 180, 184; (c) 
B. C. Tribes in Ancient India, p. 3 S 4 » Gokuldas De, Democracy 
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When we proceed to examine the above views we have first 

to state negatively that the precise definition of the technical 

terms by the Buddha (or rather the framers of the Buddhist 
. . . 
ecclesiastical regulations) such as has been traced^ Dr. Majumdar 

in the Vinaya t:xts, is no argument against their derivation from 
the political sangha. For even if the terms were widely current 
at the time, the framers might be expected not to leave their 
interpretation to the chance of transmission by the contemporary 
political tradition. On the other hand we have to mention that 
the internal evidence of the Buddhist rules of procedure (and not 
merely the traditional framework of the rules) proves them to 
have emerged into their later shape by a process of gradual 
adjustment to the needs of the situation. What seems to be fairly 
certain is that the highly developed stage of procedure characteris- 
tic of the Buddhist rules indicates if not centuries of previous 
experience, at least a milieu in which such an experiment was 
not a novelty. We have a striking confirmation of this presump- 
tion in a famous and oft-quoted extract of the Pali canon where 
the Buddha, after specifying seven conditions of welfare of the 
Vajji republican sangha, proceeds immediately to apply them 
mutatis mutandis to his own sahgha. We may probably 
conclude from the above that the procedure of the contemporary 
republican assemblies bore a general resemblance to that of the 
Buddhist sangha^ subject to such difiterence as is inevitable in the 
contrast between a sovereign political assembly and an ecclesiasti- 
cal gathering of monks. In the light of this interpretation it 
may be held, by way of supplementing and completing the 
meagre data of the canonical texts above quoted, that among the 
republican assemblies an official proposal was normally brought 
forward in the form of a motion which being put to the vote 
once or thrice (as the case might be) was declared carried if there 
was no opposition. In the contrary case of opposition to the 

. . . Preface, p. IX ; (e) Majumdar, Corporate Life . . . , pp. 240-43 and 
Chap. XIL p. 333 of The Age of Imperial Unity. 
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proposal the decision was probably reached by reference to a 
committee (ubhahika) of the assembly and in the last resort by 
an appeal to the majority vote {yebhuyyasika) subject to very 
material interference by the presiding officer. We may well 
believe with Dr. Majumdar that the republican assemblies had 
definite rules about quorum, the recording of absentee votes and 
so forth. On the other hand it seems certain that the initiative 
for bringing forward proposals before the members of the republi- 
can assemblies lay not with an officer specially elected for the 
occasion, but with the Chief Magistrate {senafati) or with other 
high officers {pamokkhas) periodically holding office, while the 
acceptance of such proposals by the others was not always 
expressed by mere silence. Finally, it may safely be affirmed 
that the methods of settlement of disputes in the republican 
assemblies, in as much as they were accompanied by political 
sanctions, differed in degree as well as in kind from those known 
to the Buddhist sangha gathering.® 


9 On the seven conditions of welfare of the Vajjis, vide DN, 11 76-78 
and AN, IV 21-24. The methods of settling disputes in the sahgha- 
assemblies are laid down in the eighth and concluding section of Bhtkkhu- 
Patimokkhha of Vinaya Pitaka, They comprised the seven processes called 
sammttkhavinaya, sativinaya, amiilhavinaya, fatinnaya, yebhuyyasika, 
tassafapiyyasika and tinavattharaka, which have been explained (Kern. 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 86) to mean ‘application of the disciplinary 
rule (to the person) in presence’, 'application of the discipline in case of full 
consciousness (of the accused )*/the same in the case of one not being insane* 
'sentencing one who confesses (being guilty)', ‘sentencing by majority of 
votes', ‘proceeding against the obstinate/ and ‘covering over as by grass' 
respectively. When Dr. Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya {Development 
of Hindu Polity and Political Theories^ Part 1 , pp. 248, 250) says that the 
central assemblies of the ^akyas, the Lichchhavis and the Mallas 
discussed all political questions, the points at issue being put to the vote 
and decided by the opinion of the majority, he forgets to make 
allowance for the exceptional circumstances justifying the procedure of 
yebhuyyasika in the parallel case of ^ deliberations of the sangha^ not to 
speak of the wide discretionary powers left to the monkish president. To the 
extent, however, that the ancient Indian republican assemblies imitated the 
principle of majority rule from the Buddhist sangha^ they anticipated the 
course of constitutional development in Western Europe where, as has 
been well observed (S. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the 
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5 . The republican and mixed constitutions of Eastern India 
in the time ofjhe early Buddhist literature. 

Among the peoples who have been distinguished under the 
titles of sahgha and gana (in the political sense of the term) in 
the early Buddhist as well as in some Brahmanical and Jaina 
texts, the first place belongs to the famous republican commu- 
nity called the Lichchhavis whose metropolitan city of Vaisali 
had the distinction of being the birth-place (in one of its suburbs) 
of Vardhamana Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, and of being 
repeatedly visited by the Buddha in the course of his travels. 
The recent discussions on the constitution of the Lichchhavis 
have turned principally on the interpretation of two Pali texts of 
which one is found in the Preamble to the Ekapanna Jataka (no. 
149), and the other occurs in Buddhaghosa’s commentary (Suman- 
gala-vilasini) (Vol. II, p. 519P.T.S. cd.) on a well-known discourse 
of the Pali canon, the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta oiDtgha Nikaya, 
Now the Jataka text in FausbolPs standard edition runs in the 
current English version as follows : — “In that city there were 
always seven thousand seven hundred and seven kings to govern 
the kingdom and a like number of viceroys, generals and trea- 
surers’*. Giving a different reading and construction of the 
relevant words in the text Jayaswal translates it as follows: — 
“The rule vested in the inhabitants, 7707 in number, all of 
whom were entitled to rule. They became Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, Commanders-in-Chief and Chancellors of the Exchc- 

9 

quer.” This means, according to the author, that “the 7707 
of the inhabitants, probably the foundation-families, were the 
ruling class, that is they who became the executive office- 
holders’* constituting “the Cabinet of ministers”. The other 
current interpretations of the above are b iscd on the accepted 
reading and translation of the passage in question. According 

Fifteenth Century ^ p, i 34', “the development of the Teutonic unanimity 
principle into a majoiit/ principle proper was due mainly to the inventive 
power of the canon law.** 
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to Dr. R. C. Majumdar the rcEcrence to the like number of 
viceroys, generals and treasurers shows tl\^t the Lichchhavi State 
•‘was divided into a number of small administrative units each 
of which was a State in miniature by itself**, while “the business 
of the State as a whole was entrusted to an assembly consisting 
of the heads of those administrative units** with “a Chief or 
President elected for a definite period*’. This bears, according 
tp the author, an obvious resemblance with the Cleisthenian 
Constitution of Athens. Although the number 7707, the author 
continues, may be purely hypothetical, it indicates the supreme 
assembly of the Lichchhavis to have consisted of a large number 
of members, and to have formed as such ‘a popular body*. On 
the other hand Bhandarkar, after arguing from the Jataka passage 
that “the number of the Lichchhavi kings was pretty large”, 
and that each king exercised supreme power over his separate 
principality, says on the authority of a Pali canonical text 
(MN I 232) that “the gana as a whole could kill, burn (sic) or 
exile a man from their vijita or kingdom** meaning “the aggre- 
gate of principalities of the different kings.** The Lichchhavi 
gana, accordingly » was “a federation of chiefs of different tribal 
clans*’ such that while “each confederated principality maintained 
its autonomy” in certain matters, it “allowed the sangha to exer- 
cise supreme and independent control in respect of other matters 
affecting the kingdom.” This suggests, according to the author, 
“some points of resemblance** between the constitution of the 
Lichchhavi Sangha and “the confederation of the German States 
called the German Empire.**^® 


10 Current interpretations of the Lichchhavi constitution : — (a) Jayaswal, 
HP. p, 45 and n; (b) R, C. Majumdar, Ancient India, p. 164, repeating 
his earlier view in Corporate Life . . . pp. 93-94 and in Chap. Xyil p. 332 
of The Age of Imperial Unity, (c) D. R. Bhandarkar, AHL pp. 155-56 
167-68. The above views were discussed by the present writer in his 
paper The constitution of the Sakyas of KapilavastUt IHQ, Vol, XX 
(1944) pp. 334-40. The Jataka passage which in FausboIRs ed. reads as 
tattha niccakalam rajjarn karetvd vasantanarn yeva rajunarn sattasahassani 
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The three different interpretations given above involve as 
many different conceptions of the nature of the Lichchhavi polity. 
For while the first view would make it a unitary republican Scare 
ruled by a select body of hereditary nobles who formed the 
supreme executive, the second would make it a republic of a 
complex type with each member of the ruling assembly forming 
a State in miniature and with the assembly itself ruling the 
whole State under an elected President , and the third and last 
would make it a federal State with autonomy for each constituent 
principality and supreme control belonging to the sangha. 

Our first and fundamental objection to the above group of 

interpretations is that the very circumstantial statements in the 

Jataka passage just quoted are not corroborated in any particular 

by the authentic canonical texts. Assuming the Jataka tradition 

to be based upon fact, does it justify the conclusions formed by 

the scholars above mentioned? Now in the first place Jayaswal’s 

argument is based upon a series of unwarranted changes in the 

reading and construction of some portions of the Jataka text and 

forced interpretation of the rest.^^ In fact the natural explanation 

of the whole passage is that 7707 rajans lived at Vaisali and the 

number of uparajans, senapatis and bhandagarikas was the same 

in each case. Jayaswal’s further suggestion that the four officers 

concerned constituted “the cabinet”, like his translation of 

bhandagarika as “Chancellor of the Exchequer’, furnishes a fresh 

instance of his habitual tendency to interpret the Ancient 

sattasatani satta ca r3}3no honti, tattak3 yeva uparSjSno tattaka senapatino 
tattaka bhandagarika was read by jayaswal (HP. p, 45») in the 
following way : — tattha niccakalam rajjarn karetva vasantanarn yeva rajii- 
narn sattasahassani sattasatani satta ca [.] r3j3no honti tattaka', ye va 
uparajano tattak3, senapatino tattaka, tattaka bhandagarika. In MN I 231 , 
Bhandarkar’s rendering of j3petum ‘to mulct’ as 'to burn' is evidently due 
to his confusion of the word with jhapetum. 

1 1 Thus the author adds another tattaka before bhandagarika, second- 
ly he construes and explains the same phrase yeva differently — at first as 
yeva (=eva) and aiterwaids ye va i=ye eva) — in the course of the same 
sentence,' thirdly he explains the noun-stem rajan in two different senses 
— first as ‘king’ and then as ‘president’ — in ihe same passage. 
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lodtati policy in modern conscicucional and adniinistracive 
terms. Besides what kind of cabinet it would be, 
which consisted of the whole ruling class in the State ? 
Coming to the other interpretations of the Jataka passage 
we have first to observe that the number of rajans mentioned 
therein has been usually dismissed as a purely conventional one. 
This, however, fails to explain why the number should be fixed 
at the precise figure yyoy, and not as might be expected in round 
numbers.** Whatever that may be, the literal translation of the 
above passage [“There were 7707 rajans who lived there (scill. 
in Vesali) permanently exercising sovereign rights”] suggests 
that 7707 nobles lived at the capital exercising sovereign author- 
ity for life. We have a partial corroboration of this explanation 
in another Jataka text. In the preamble to the Chultakalinga 
Jataka (FausboU’s ed.. Ill i) we read : —‘^Vesatiairn kira Lichchhavi- 
rajunath sattasahassani sattasatani satta ca Lichchhavi vasifnsu." 
We take this to mean that according to tradition 7707 Lichchh- 
avis among the Lichchhavi nobles had their residence at Vesali. 
Unless we assume chat the number has been unnecessarily inflaced 
by an additional digit at the beginning or at the end, we have to 
interpret the above to mean that this was the number of founda- 
tion families of nobles caking up their residence at the capital 
Further we have shown above that the Lichchhavis themselves 
formed the highest caste in comparison with the rest of the popu- 
lation. In these circumstances it is not possible to speak of the 
assembly of the Lichchhavis as “a popular body.” 

In so far as the reference to the ufarajans and others in the 
latter part of the jMaka passage above quoted is concerned, we 
may admit at the outset that the equal numbers of the rajans and 
the uparajans and so forth naturally suggests the association of 
each individual rajan with his corresponding troupe of officers. 

12 As in the alternative tradition {Malalasekara, Dictionary of Pali 
Proper Names, Yol. II p. 78») giving the number of Lichchhavi kings 
as 68,000. 
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It is, however, hard to understand how a cumbrous constitution 
of this kind which puts -a premium upon disruptive tendencies 
could work in actual practice. The analogy of the Cleisthenian 
constitution seems to be hardly convincing. The ten Cleis- 
thenic tribes consisting of inhabitants of different demes were 
groups of citizens scattered over the whole of Attica, and their 
function was to elect the members of the proboulcutic Council of 
Five Hundred, of the board of ten strategic of the board of ten 
apodecti and the like. On the other hand, according to the 
interpretation above suggested, the Lichchhavi rajans with their 
staff of uparajans etc. would all be resident at the capital, each 
forming admittedly ‘‘a State in miniature.*^ Altogether inexact 
is the parallel drawn between the Lichchhavi constitution and 
the constitution of the pre-war German Empire. For apart from 
the contrast between an advanced modern Federal State and an 
undeveloped ancient ( though not certainly a tribal) State of a 
tiny size, the Lichchhavi State authorities according to this 
interpretation would control their own armies and finances, while 
the Federal authority would possess supreme criminal jurisdiction 
but no certain control over the federal army and finance. Besides 
what kind of Federal State it would be with the Federal and the 
State authorities functioning from the same head-quarters? 
From a general review of the whole subject, we are of opinion 
that the Jataka statement relating to the multiple uparajans etc. 
is not only unauthenticated by independent testimony, but is 
prima facie improbable. It is not impossible that the words 
tattaka yeva uparajano etc., were added by a later scribe who was 
misled by the epithet rajdno applied to the Lichchhavi kings into 
equipping each of them in the fashion of the familiar monarchic 
States with a staff of viceroy, general and treasurer. 

Let us now turn to the second Pali text which occurs in 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Mahaparinibbdna Sutta above 
cited, and which refers to a distinctive feature of the State of the 
Vajjis in which was included that of the Lichchavis. According 
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to this passage a person brought under arrest for theft was arraign- 
ed in the first instance before the judges called vinichchayamaha- 
mattas. If the latter on enquiry found the man to be innocent, 
they discharged him; if otherwise they sent him up to the 
voharikas. The voharikas in case they found the accused guilty 
made him over to the stittadharas^ the sattadharas in the similar 
case made him over to the atthakulakaSj the atthaktiUkas in the 
similar case to the sendpati^ the senapati to the uparajd, and the 
upardjd to the rdjd. The rdjd released the accused if found 
innocent, otherwise he punished him in accordance with the 
pavenipotthaka (‘Book of Precedents*). Explaining the above to 
mean that “a citizen could not be held guilty unless considered so 
by the sendpati^ the upardjd^ the rdjd, separately and without 
dissent,’* }ayaswal concludes that “the liberty of the citizen was 
most jealously guarded” in the Lichchhavi constitution. Going 
further than the above, Dr. Majumdar says that “the position of 
the individual was thus safeguarded in a manner that has probably 
few parallels in the world.” “He could be punished only if seven 
successive tribunals had unanimously found him guilty, and he 
was quite safe if but one of them found him innocent.’*^^ 

Our first difficulty in accepting the above explanations lies in 
the lateness of the tradition which has come down to us only as 
preserved by Buddhaghosa some eight centuries after the fall of 
Vajji independence. Again the very elaborate procedure described 
above, for which there seems to be no parallel elsewhere, is enough 
to raise suspicion about the genuineness of the whole account. 
In the Jataka talcs dealing with the monarchic State, the vinich* 
chaydmachchas undoubtedly form the special staff in charge of 
civil justice, while the sendpati and the upardjd seem to be 
occasionally charged with this function over and above their 

13 Liberty of the individual in the Lichchhavi constitution; — (a) 
]ayaswal, HP. p. ^6, (b) Majumdar, Ancient India, p. 163, Corporate 
Life.,.pp. 19^-96, and Chap. XVII p. 333 of The Age of Imperial Unity 
{The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. 11). 
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usual duties. Finally, the king himself sits frequently as a court 
of first instance for the disposal of civil as well as criminal suits. 
Of the dispensation of criminal justice by the vinichchayamach- 
chas as well as a regular chain of courts from these officers at the 
bottom to the king at the top, there is no trace. In fact, the king 
appears to guard his jurisdiction over criminal cases as his special 
prerogative. A voharika, otherwise called voharika^mahdmatta, 
is doubtless known to the canonical texts. But the atthakalakas 
are equally unknown to the canonical and the Jataka tradition. 
It is probable of course that the excessive centralisation ^ f criminal 
justice in the king’s hands in the monarchic States led to a strong 
reaction in the constitution of some of the republics. But to 
suppose that no one in the Vajji State could be convicted unless 
unanimously found guilty by seven succcsive courts is to imply 
that the supreme authority in that State had little or noconfidcncc 
in the judicial capacity or honesty of its own officers. In any 
case, a cumbrous procedure of the kind suggested above, provid- 
ing ample loopholes for the escape of criminals from the hand of 
justice, would be attended with grave risk of abuse of liberty of 
the subject. 

Summing up the above discussion we may state that the 
alleged judicial procedure of the Vajjis ensuring an unparalleled 
guarantee of liberty of the subject rests on the statement of 
an authority dated nearly eight centuries after the event. Though 
that authority claims it to have belonged to the ancient customs 
of the Vajjis {Poranavajjidhamma), it is not testified to by any 
other extant source. Again, it has to be admitted that the 
procedure, if based on fact, would itself be a serious reflection 
on the competence of the subordinate judiciary, while it would 
be attended with the positive danger of abuse of the very prin- 
ciple it was supposed to guarantee. What, then, is the likely 
explanation of the statement of the famous commentator? It is 
not improbable that the later tradition piled up all the officers 
known to be associated at any time with judicial work and added 
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ocher names Co che lisc in an accempc co exalc the Vajji people 
and their government. It is also probable that che same tradition 
ascribed to the whole chain of these officers up to the uparaja 
what may have been true of some of their, viz., their duty of 
committing to the higher court a person found to be guilty, and 
that of releasing him forthwith, if he was proved innocent. In 
conclusion, we may mention, as an apt comment on the veracity 
of the late tradition, chat while it credits the admittedly unitary 
Lichchhavi State with numbers of uparajans and senapatis, it 
attributes to the known federal constitution of the Vajjis a single 
one of these officers. 

While the Jataka and the commentarial traditions of the Lichchli- 
avi constitution thus appear to be inconclusive and improbable,^^ 
a welcome, if fitful light is thrown upon the same by the 
authentic texts of che Pali and the Sanskrit Buddhist canon. 
In the Pali canonical texts the Lichchhavis arc often referred to 
as Kshatriyas occupying the topmost place in the Buddhist social 
hierarchy, while they arc frequently mentioned in a quite 
incidental fashion as assembling together at che santhagara (mote- 
hall). It is also significant that among the above quoted seven 
conditions of welfare of the Vajjis (of whom the Lichchhavis 
were the most important clement) the first place is assigned to 
their holding full and frequent assemblies. The plenary 
jurisdiction over criminals enjoyed by the Vajjis, the Mallas and 
the others matching that of the kings in the monarchic States is 
referred to in the Pali canonical text {MN^ \ 231) quoted above. 
Ocher passages in the Pali canon refer to the senapati or executive 
head of the Lichchhavis.^® Above all the narratives of the 

14 Equally unauthencicated is the tradition recorded by the 5th cen- 
tury scholiast Dharmapala in his -Dhammapada commentary (Eng. tr., 
HOS , Vol. XXX, p. 168) that the Lichchhavi kings ruled by turns. 

15 Refs: — (a) AN III 38*40, IV 79-82; Vin, I 233 (senapati Siha); 
(b) DN III 13 (senapati Ajita in an assembly of Lichchhavis), The 
senapati Siha is probably identical with Sirhha of the MUlasarvdstivada 
story quoted below. 
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biographies of the senTlfati Khaiida and the courtesan Anirapali 
in the Vinaya work of the Mulasarvastivadin school above quoted 
which is called the Chwaravastu^ illustrates the actual working of 
the Lichchhavi constitution. When Klianda who had been the 
chief minister of the king of Videha, we read in the first story, 
was driven by the unjust suspicion of his master to seek an 
asylum at Vaisali, he was assigned residence in the first (and the 
best) ward of the city because of his high birth. Vaisali at that 
time, it is explained, was divided into three wards {skandhas), 
namely, the good, the intermediate, and the bad. The republic 
{gana) of Vaisali had established a rule {kriyakara) about the 
marriage of girls belonging to the different wards strangely 
reminiscent of the Smriti law of marriages of girls with men of 
different castes. A girl born in the first ward, we are told, 
could be given only in the first ward, and not in the second or 
the third, one born in the second ward could be given away in 
the first and the second and not in the third ward, and one born 


in the third ward could be given away in any one of the three 
wards. According to a more dubious clause the gem of a girl 
born in Vaisali was not to be given away to any body, but was 
to be the common possession of the gana. In connection with 
this last clause we are told in the second story that the Lichchhavi 
Mahanaman having brought up his exceptionally beautiful found- 
ling daughter Amrapali remembered the above rule, and he asked 
instead the permission of the assembled gam to bestow her in 
marriage upon a bridegroom of his own social status. The gana^ 
however, insisted upon Mahanaman’s observance of this rule, and 
he was forced much aginst his will and with the conditional 
assent of the girl to bow to its decision. Reverting to the story 
of Khanda’s career, we are told in the first story how he was 
reluctantly persuaded by the Vaisalians at first to attend their 
assemblies, and afterwards to advise them in their deliberation. 


Under his advice the Lichchhavis began to pitch their written 
communicatiotis in mild instead of harsh language as before. 
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Finally Khanda was elected senapati of the gana when the old 
senapati was dead. How after Khanda’s death the gana elected 
his younger son Siihha instead of his elder son Gopa in his place 
has been told above. The resulting change is briefly indicated 
in the following lines where we read that while formerly the 
writs of the Vaisalians were issued in the name of the gana 
headed by Khanda, they now began to be issued in the name of 
the gana with Simha at its head. It was in this way that Gopa 
was apprised of his father’s death and the election of Siihha in 
the resulting vacancy.^® 

We can conclude from the foregoing discussion that the 
Lichchhavi republic {gana) uf Vaisali possessed according to the 
most authentic texts two elements, namely, a senapati holding 
office for an unknown term, and a general assembly which in its 
best days was noted for its full and frequent sessions. The 
senapati was chosen by free election of the gana assembly. The 
decrees of the republic were issued jointly in the names of the 
senapati and the gana, thus implying that while the former was 
the executive head of the State (the Indian counterpart of the 
Greek strategos), the latter was actively associated with the work 
of administration. Tlie gana enjoyed full rights of sovereignty 
over the community, its social regulations partaking of a severely 

paternal type. The gana pursued the enlightened policy of 
allowing full political rights to distinguished emigres. 

In contrast with the detailed, though somewhat scattered, 
notices of the Lichchhavi polity in the Bu^fJhist and other texts, 
the references to the sister-republics of the Mallas and so forth 
are remarkably scanty. We may, however, close this section 
with a critical account of the constitution of another community, 
namely the 5akyas of Kapilavastu. Years ago the late Prof. Rhys 
Davids described the Sakyan constitution in words that have 
almost become classical. **The administrative and the judicial 

i6 Vide digit MSS. (ed, Nalinaksha Dutt) vol. Ill, pt, 2 , pp, 
and 
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business o£ the clan”, he wrote, ‘‘was carried out in public 
assembly at which young ^nd old were alike present, in their 
common Mote-Hall (santhagara) at Kapilavastu ... A single chief 
— how and for what period chosen, we do not know — was elected 
as office-holder, presiding over the sessions, and, if no sessions 
were situng, over the State. He bore the title of raja, which 
must have meant something like the Roman consul or the Greek 
archon.” Not only arc the texts, he argued, silent about “such 
acts of kingly sovereignty as are ascribed by them to the real kings”, 
but the title raja is applied in one place i8i] to Bhaddiya, 

a young cousin of the Buddha and in another place to Suddhodana, 
the Buddha’s father, the latter being elsewhere called “a simple 
citizen, Suddhodana Sakiyan”. Rhys Davids evidently took the 
Sakya constitution to be a republic with a sovereign clan-assembly 
and an elected President. In recent times this interpretation 
has formed the subject of keen controversy among Indian scholars. 
In Hindpt Polity, Jayaswal quotes the above extract with approval, 
simply substituting ‘State’ for ^clan*. This definitely stamps the 
Sakyan republic as a territorial State instead of a mere tribal 
settlement. On the other hand Bhandarkar, referring to the 
example of Bhaddiya Sakya-rdjd quoted above, considers that the 
king of the Sakyas “was not only the Chief of his clan, 
but was a veritable ruler or Rdja\ Rhys Davids* view, 

he argues, is disproved by the fact that the raja in Buddha’s 
time “was not elected but hereditary, and was not a mere 
president but a ruler. ^ According to this view the Sakyan con- 
stitution was a hereditary monarchy with a king ruling over the 
whole State territory. Replying to the above criticism Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar quotes some Jataka references as furnishing ‘‘conclu- 
sive evidence in favour of Professor Rhys Davids’s theory 
that the Sakyas had a non-monarchical constitution.” Bhaddiya, 
the Sakya-raja, he explains, cannot be looked upon as a here- 
ditary king, as the Jataka instances “hardly leave any doubt that 
the Sakyas, like the Lichchhavis, had a number of rajas who 
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were probably members of the supreme assembly ruling over the 
State.” From a reference to uparajans in Jataka V 439, Dr. 
Majumdar further infers that “like the Lichchhavi rajas the Sakya 
rajas were also heads of minor administrative units.” This 
view would bring the Sakyan constitution into line with a 
supposed Lichchhavi type in which the ruling nobles were also 
heads of minor administrative units. Dr. Majumdar’s view has 
found partial support in Dr. Benoy Chandra Sen, who while 
justifying his criticism of Dr. Bhandarkar on the ground that 
traditions in the Jataka Preambles have often been found to possess 
genuine historical material, does not admit that the Sakya rajas 
were also heads of minor administrative divisions. More recently 
Dr. A. S. AlteUar, while including the Sakyas in his list of re- 
publican peoples, argues that Bhaddiya may have been raja in the 
restricted sense in which each member of the Kshatriya aristocracy 
ruling over these Eastern States was entitled to call himself such. 
The Jataka evidence, he further states, while mentioning an 
Assembly-Hall of the Sakyas, does not refer to a hereditary king 
ruling over the whole Statc.^^- 

In examining these discordant views we may mention at the 
outset that the Sakyas appear from all indications to have advanced 
beyond the stage of tribal polity to that of a territorial State. We 
find them occupying a more or less definite territory with a 
fixed capital and various smaller settlements, both being (as we 
shall see presently) centres of administration by assemblies. As 
regards the character of the constitution, <vc may first mention a 
group of three Jataka stories referring to the collective body of 

17 Current views of ^akyan constitution : — (a) Rhys Davids, 
dhut India, p, 19; (b) Jayaswal, HP p. 445 (c) Bhandarkar AHl., 
pp. 161-62; (d) Majumdar, Corporate Life ... pp. 235-38, repeated wiih 
slight modifications in Chap. XVII p. 331 of The Age of Imperial Unity, 
(e) Benoy Chandra Sen, Studies in the Jatakas, Cal. Univ. Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Vol. XX, pp. *5-26; (f) A, S. Altckar, SGAl., 

p. 112. With the exception of the last-named the above views were 
discussed by the present writer in his paper The Constitution of the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu in IHQ^, Vol. XXI {1945)' PP* 
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the Sakya ‘kings’ and their public activities. We have first 
the story (Preamble to Jataka no. 465 ) of a trick played by 
the $akyas on King Prasenajit of Kosala to circumvent his pro- 
posal for marriage with a daughter of their family. On receiving 
the king’s message, we are told, the^akyas assembled together and 
deliberated about their dilemma in as much as by refusing the 
king’s request they would incur his hostility, while by complying 
with the same they would break their family custom. The 
situation was saved by the resourceful Mahanaman who craf- 
tily sent his daughter by a slave-woman to the king after disarm- 
ing the suspicion of the royal messengers. When the Kosala king s 
son by the slave-girl grew up, he was told by his mother that 
his maternal grandsires were the Sakya kings (Sakyarajano). 
Afterwards when the Prince came to visit those relations, they 
decided that it was impossible to show respect to him because of 
his low birth. They managed to receive the Prince at the santhi' 
gara without rousing his suspicion, but at the time of his depar- 
ture the secret of his birth was betrayed by the indiscretion of a 
slave-woman. How the Prince afterwards took a terrible 
revenge on the Sakyas for this insult is told in the sequel. The 
second story (Preamble to Jataka no. 547) ** recep- 

tion given by the 5akyas to the Buddha in honour of his visit 
to Kapilavastu. When the Buddha entered the city, we read, 
the Sikya ‘kings’ gathered together (evidently at the santhagara) 
to arrange for his reception. They sent the youngest girls and 
boys of the town followed by the princes and the princesses 
(rajakumare cha rdjakumariyo cha) to escort the distinguished 
guest to his abode. At the reception given to the Buddha they 
with characteristic caste pride asked the younger princes to do 
him obeisance, while they themselves sat behind without doing 
the same. When, however, an unnamed king (evidently mean- 
ing Suddhodana) being impressed by the Buddha’s exhibition of 
a miracle recalled his doing obeisance to the Master twice before 
(at his birth and on the occasion of the Ploughing Festival) and 

SO 
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did the same now, the rest could not but follow suit. The 
third story (Preamble to Jataka no. 536) vividly describes the 
incidents of a quarrel between the ^akyasof Kapilavastu and their 
neighbours, the Koliyas of Koliyanagara. The Sakya and the 
Koliya labourers, having started a quarrel about the distri- 
bution of irrigation-water from the boundary river, reported 
the matter to the officers (amachchas) concerned, who in their 
turn reported to the group of kings (rajakula). Then the Sakyas 
and the Koliyas sallied forth for the fight. When the Master 
coming upon the scene pacified the parties, they showed their 
gratitude by each presenting him with an escort of 250 princes 
{kumaras). Along with the above we may mention other 
passages referring to the collective body of the Sakya ‘kings’, as 
when we arc told [Jataka IV. 158) how Devadatta, the wicked 
cousin of the Buddha, lamented that he had been renounced by 
the ^akya rajakulas. 

The above passages would seem to prove conclusively Dr. 
Majumdar’s case for supporting against Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
Rhys Davids’s view of the 3 akyan constitution as a republic. 
In the first story the Sakyan ‘kings’ are shown as collectively 
exercising the sovereign rights of deliberation on public affairs, 
of receiving a foreign ambassador and of giving reception to a 
foreign prince. The second story mentions how the ^akya 
‘kings’ and junior cadets of their families collectively took part 
in welcoming and receiving in audience i great religious teacher. 
In the third story the Sakya ‘kings’ are'mentioned as receiving 
administrative reports through the usual official channel and 
deciding on war with a neighbours Reference is also made to 
the princes whose large number according to the dubious inter- 
pretation of Dr. Majumdar is an indication of the considerable 
body of the Sakya ‘kings’. It would appear from the above that 
the constitution of the Sakyas was beyond doubt an aristocratic 
republic with a sovereign assembly of hereditary nobles. A word, 
however, may be added about the alleged structure of this republic 
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In the Preamble to Jataka no. 536 quoted above the author gives 
us what he himself calls a less authoritative version of the 
occasion of the quarrel between the Sakyas and the Koliyas. 
According to this account the quarrel was started by female slaves 
of both communities, and then the inhabitants of the towns, the 
slaves and labourers, the attendants, the village headmen, the 
amachchas and the uparajans successively sallied forth for the 
Hghc. This description obviously would beht a pair of rival 
teams rather than of well-ordered States. When we consider the 
lateness of this account, its admitted unreliability and its inhe- 
rent improbability, we may well hesitate to accept it with Dr. 
Majumdar as evidence of Sakya rajas being “also heads of minor 
administrative units.”^® What little warrant exists for the view 
that the Lichchhavi constitution conformed to this supposed type 
has been shown above. 

Such, then, is the picture of the Sakyan constitution which is 
presented before us after a complete survey of the material in the 
Jataka stories. According to the fundamental principles of 
historical criticism, however, the Jataka evidence can only be 
accepted as authentic when it agrees, or at least is not contradic- 
ted by the more reliable testimony of the Pali canon. Now the 
evidence of the Pali canonical texts, as hinted at by Rhys Davids 
in the passage above quoted, appears at first sight to be quite 
inconclusive and even contradictory. It, therefore, seems desir- 
able to discuss this point somewhat fully. In the first extract 
which belongs to the ¥inaya Pitaka we are told how six noble 
^akya youths with Bhaddiya as their head renounced the world 
to join the Buddhist order. Here Bhaddiya is repeatedly called 
‘king of the ^akyas’ (Sakyaraja), and he is expressly stated as 

18 The relevant passage in the original is as follows : — *‘Imamha 
fana nay 3 furimanayo va bahitsu atthakathasu agato yuttariipo ci'ti sv-eva 
gahetabbo" which is translated by H.T. Francis as follows ; — “But the 
former version, being found in many commentaries and being plausible 
is to be accepted rather than the other.” (The Jatakas ... translate^ 
from the Pali by various hands, Vol. y, p. 219), 
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‘ruling’ over (rajjam kSreti) them. When Bhaddiya is pressed 
by his kinsmen to join him in renouncing the world, he asks for 
seven days’ time to make over the kingdom (rajjam) to his sons 
and brothers (futte cha bhatare cha). Afterwards, on attaining 
the fruition of his renunciation he contrasts his state of fear 
when he was a king (pubbe ms ranno santo) with his present 
state of freedom from fear and anxiety, though living in the 
forest in solitude. In a second extract belonging to the Digha 
Nikaya the Buddha is stated at the end of a mythological account 
of the six previous Buddhas to have said of himself that at the 
present time he had king (raja) Suddhodana as his father, Maya* 
devi as his mother and Kapilavatthu as his capital-city. By 
contrast a third canonical text likewise from the Vinaya Pitaka, 
while describing the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavatthu, refers simply 
to Suddhodana Sakya and his residence (rtivesana), while a fourth 
one from the Stttta Nipata in the course of its description of the 
visit of the sage Asita to the newly born Buddha at Kapilavatthu 
mentions Suddhodana without any title.^- 

Dotheabovefacts justify the conclusion that the Sakya king was 
somewhat “like the Roman consul or the Greek archon,” or that 
Bhaddiya was a raja “in the restricted sense” in which each mem- 
ber of the ruling aristocracy in agana State could call himself such?. 
A careful consideration of the passages above quoted leads us to 
answer this question in the negative. In the canonical text referring 
to King Suddhodana and his capital city Kapilavatthu, Gautama’s 
ancestry is evidently boosted up so a^ to bring his career into 
line with that of the previous Buddhas, three of whom (Vipassi, 
Sikhi and, Vessabhu) are provided with royal fathers and capi- 
tals. By contrast the passages mentioning Suddhodana without 
any title are matter-of-fact descriptions. Suddhodana, then, 

ig Refs:— (a) CV. VII. i. 3-5 (story of Bhaddiya); (b) DN. II, 7 
and 52 (king Suddhodana); (c) MV, I, 54 (Suddhodana Sakya); (d) Satta 
NipHta, verse 685 (Suddhodana without any title). For reminiscences of 
Bhaddiya’s story vide Jat, Vol. I p. 148, Dhp. Com, Vol. I p. *33/. 
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appears to have been really no more than a private, if discin* 
guished, citizen of the Sakyan State. On the other hand Bhad' 
diya the Sakyaraja, according to the text above cited, not only 
rules over the Sakyas, but also claims the right of disposing 
of his kingdom (rajja). From this it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the Sakyan kingship, according to these old 
authorities, was single and permanent as well as hereditary in 
character.*® 

The canonical references to the assemblies of the Sakyas are 
even scantier than those relating to their king. Wc hear of 
Sakyas assembling together at the mote-hall (santhagara) in the 
capital-city and in an outlying settlement, but we have not the 
slightest hint of the constitution and functions of the Assemblies. 
In the first extract {DN. I 91) we are told how on a certain 
occasion the ^akyas, young and old, were seated at the santha- 
gara when the young Brahmana Ambattha arrived in their midst 
only to meet with a very cold reception. A second text [MN. 1 
353/ = 5 A 7 . IV 182) tells us that the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu 
having built a new santhagara persuaded the Buddha then in their 
midst to use it for the first time. Far into the night the Buddha 
instructed the ^akyas, the function ending with a discourse ad- 
dressed by the Master’s famous disciple Ananda to Mahanaman, 
no doubt as the most distinguished member present. In the 
third passage [MN I 457) wc read that the Sakyas of Chatuma 
had assembled together in their santhagara on one occasion for 

20 On the other hand Bhnndarkar’s arguments for rejecting Rhys 
Davids’s interpretation of the ^akyan constitution are not above criticism. 
Not to speak of the DN texts ( 11 . 7 and 52) above quoted which disprove 
his contention that Vin. II. 18 1 ( = CV, VII i. 3-5) is the only canonical 
text referring to a king of the SSkyas, it has to be mentioned that 
raja in early Buddhist t-xts means not only 'a hereditary ruler’, but is used 
in a very general sense so as to apply “not only to an elected (or success- 
ory) crowned monarch*’ but also to "a distinguished nobleman or a local 
chieftain or a prince.” (P.T.S, Diet. s.v. Rajan). Besides the example of 
the Lichchhavi senapati belies Bhandarkar’s contention that the specific 
title applied to a ruler periodically holding office in early Buddhist 
times was mukhya or gramani. 
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the transaction of some business. When tliey saw from a clis> 
tance a number of Bhikkhus going away at the behest of the 
Buddha, they persuaded the Master to recall them. 

To judge from the above line of argument it would seem that 
the Sakyas according to the older and the more authentic texts 
had a hereditary ruler as well as an assembly of the ruling class 
or caste. In other words the ^akyas had a mixed constitution 
combining monarchic with aristocratic elements unlike the usual 
aristocratic type of the Saiigha — a fact which seems to be indicated 
by the absence of the Sakyas from the typical examples of 
sanghas and ganas indicated in the texts. Only in the later and 
the less reliable accounts the ^akyan constitution is described as 
an aristocracy with a sovereign general assembly. If we have to 
attempt an explanation of this development, we may ascribe it 
to a deliberate desire of the later writers to bring the original 
Sakyan constitution into line with the familiar saiigha type. 

Before leaving this subject, it seems desirable to consider a 
view which attributes a somewhat composite character to the 
^akyan kingship. According to Dr Bhandatkar, the position of 
the Sakya ruler was “a most typical example” of the kind of 
rule exercised by a kuladhifati (head of a kttla), or more briefly, 
"kula sovereignty” which denoted “not merely chiefship of a 
clan, but also sovereignty over the territory occupied by the 
clan.” Now in the single canonical text {AN. Ill 76) quoted by 
the author, the Buddha while enumerating a category of five 
qualities possessed by a kulaputta (*a clans^ian or a young man 
of good family’) mentions the careers open to such a person. These 
are the positions of a consecrated Kshatriya king, a hereditary 
official ( ?), the commander of an army, the headman of a village, 
the chief of an organised community, and lastly, those who 
severally exercise authority over their kulas.^^ In another canoni- 

For Bhandarkar’s new of the Sakyan kingship vide 'AHI. pp. i6a, 
l6^. The text of III runs as follow ^: — Yassa kassaci Mahanama 
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cal text {AN II 249) we are told that the four causes of kulas 
having attained greatness of possession but not lasting long, are 
that they seek not for what is lost, they repair not the decayed, 
they eat and drink to excess, and lastly, that they put in autho- 
rity a woman or a man that is vicious. In a third extract {AN 
III 44) we read that a believing kulapati (head of a kula) brings 
a five-fold growth {scill. in faith, in virtue, in learning, in 
charity, in insight) to his own folk {antojano). The believing 
kulapati, we arc told in a shorter version of the above {AN 
I 152), brings a three-fold growth {scill. in faith, in virtue and 
in learning) to his antojano. In both the versions last quoted the 
antojano is described as consisting of his wife and sons, his 
kith and kin, his friends and followers. How the knlajetthas 
('the elders of the^«/4’) were entitled to respect from their fellows 
is shown by two other texts {AN I 138 and 142). There we 
read that one showing no deference to the elders of his clan and 
no respect for father and mother, for recluses and Brahmanas, 
was thought to be punishable by King Yama after death, while 
one showing such deference and respect was deemed worthy of 
residence among the gods. Finally we may quote yet another 
canonical extract {DN. II 148) which describes the constitution 
of a kula in connexion with its account of the closing scenes of 
the Buddha’s life at Kusinara. We are there told that when the 
Mallas went forth to visit the dying Buddha, Ananda arranged 
them in kulas and fjresented each Malla with his son and wife, 
his retinue and his friends with an appropriate formula. The con- 
clusions which seem to follow from the above extracts are 
firstly, that kula meant a family in the wide sense of the 
term comprising not only the patriarch’s relations by blood, but 
also his followers and friends; secondly, that tlie patriarch in this 

kulaputtassa panca dhamma samvijjanti, yadi va ranno khattiyassa 
muddhabhisittassa, yadi vd rauhikassa pettanikassa, yadi vd sendya 
sendpatikassa, yadi vd gdmdgdmikassa yadi vd piigagdmanikassa, ye vd pana 
hulesu paceekadhipacedm kdrenti. 
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wide sense {^kuladhipati or kulafati) exercised an authority 
{adhipatya) over the family members which ranked lowest in the 
scale of political values and was in fact preponderantly moral; 
thirdly and lastly, that the members of the family or rather the 
clan had some voice in the election of the patriarchs so that their 
choice might conceivably fall on a woman or on a vicious man. 
That the Sakya king combined his political authority over his 
kingdom with such shadowy jurisdiction over his clan is in the 
circumstances of the case, extremely improbable. What seems 
likely is that the patriarchs, wielding a more or less moral 
authority over the constituent families or clans of the ^akyas 
(as among other ruling Kshatriya castes), were different from and 
stood on a lower level than the ruling king. 

C. The republican and mixed constitutions of the 
Indus valley in Alexander s time 

In the course of their descriptions of Alexander’s Indian 
campaign the classical authors.have given us scattered notices of 
the constitutions of various States, monarchical and republican, 
with which the great invader came into hostile or friendly contact. 
The references to the republican States have been discussed by 
Dr. Jayaswal in two chapters entitled ‘Hindu republics in Greek 
writers (c. 325 B.C.)’ and (Chapters VIII and IX) ‘Constitutional 
survey of the Hindu republics in Greek ^ writers’ of his work 
Hindu Polity. In the first chapter the author, while summaris- 
ing the descriptions of the republican States by the Greek writers, 
corrrects their accounts of the constitutions of a few other States. 
Of the State of “Sophytes” (probably along the banks of the 
Hydraotes) he says that “it is not clear whether its ruler was an 
elected king or a regular monarch”, but it was probably a republic. 
The same uncertainty, according to the author, belongs to the 
State* of “Mousikanos” (in upper Sindh). In so far as the State 
of Patalene (in lower Sindh) is concerned, Curtius’s description 
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of the ruler as a *'nomarch'^ (‘subordinate ruler’), we are further 
told, is an instance of the confusion occasionally made by these 
writers. In the following chapter the author attempts to distin- 
guish in the light of the somewhat vague accounts of the Greek 
writers between the characteristic features of the North-Western 
republican constitutions. According to his interpretation the 
Ambashthas (Greek “Abastanoi” with variants) stated to have 
been a democracy had “a second house composed of elected 
elders”, with generals elected by the people and probably with 
direct franchise for every man in the community, the Kshudrakas 
and the Malavas (Greek “Oxydrakai” and “Malloi”)had no “king- 
consul”, the Kathas (Greek “Kathaioi”)and likewise the Subhutis 
(Greek “Sophytes”) had “an elected king” (thus corresponding to 
the rajasabdopajivt sangha of Kautilya). The unnamed aristo- 
cracy on the other side of the river was “in fact a mixed constitu- 
tion” forming “an aristocratic democracy”, since the ruling body 
of 5000 men was not a direct assembly but a representative one 
with a peculiar property qualification for the members. The 
constitution of the Patalas was of the same mixed type, since the 
hereditary kings were under the complete control of the House . 
of Elders which in its turn was probably elected by the whole 
community. The executive authority in these republics was 
delegated in some cases to “a second chamber or House of Elders”, 
while in the other and probably the major instances it remained 
with “the general gana or parliament”, “the chiefs or leaders of 
the gana^ forming “the executive body or the Cabinet”. From 
the above statements, Avhich are typical of the author’s confused 
nomenclature and his habitual tendency to apply modern constitu- 
tional terms to the old texts, it follows that the republics of the 
Indus Valley were ordinarily composed of three elements called 
somewhat loosely “a Cabinet”, an elected “second chamber” (or 
“second house”), and “a Parliament”. For the rest “a King- 
Consul” existed among some republics but not in others.^- 
22 For JayaswaFs notices of Sophytes, Mousikanos and Patalene^ vide 

51 
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Ic will be convenient for us to examine the above views under 
two heads : — 

I Constitutions of individual States : — 

Jayaswal’s argument (based upon a discussion by the late Prof. 
Sylvain Levi) for including the kingdom of Sophytcs (or Sopeithcs) 
in his list of republics is that the place-name Subhuta (which 
is supposed to have given rise to Saubhuti, the Indian equi- 
valent of Sophytes) is found in the grammatical work called the 
Ganapdtha in company with Sahkala, the capital of the republican 
Kathas. Thus the name, we read, is found “in a republican area with 
republican associations and characteristics.” Again we are cold 
that the coin-type Sophytes bearing on the obverse the head of a 
king and on the reverse the figure of a cock “is struck in the 
national name.” Recently, however, a competent numismatist, 
Mr. R. B. Whitehead, has argued that Saubhutais “a philologists’ 
creation” for which there is no historical evidence, and that the 
Sophytes of the coins was not an Indian ruler, but was probably 
a local satrap of the Oxus region who asserted his independence 
after the downfall of the Persian Empire. These arguments 
appear to be based on cogent grounds, although they have been 
criticised in part by two Indian scholars. Again, not only is 
Sophytes called ‘a king’ or *a nomarch’ by the Greek writers with 
their accurate sense of political values, but he is stated, when 
going forth to meet /Alexander, to have been dressed in “a royal 
robe all inwrought with gold and purple and adorned with 
magnificent ornaments”, and he is further said to have surren- 
dered a golden sceptre to the conqueror as a token of submission 
of his children and his kingdom. This discription evi- 
dently is quite unlike that of the elected head of a republic. 
As regards the State of Mousikanos, this 'sovereign’ according 
to the classical accounts at first neglected to surrender himself or 

HP. pp. 56, 64-66. For his analysis of constitutional types among the 
republics, vide ibid pp. 69-73. 
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his country to Alexander, but after surrendering both he was 
confirmed in his sovereignty. This seems to leave no room for 
doubting with Jayaswal whether the State had a regal or a popular 
constitution. Lastly, as regards the State of Patalcnc (Patala) 
the parallel of the Spartan constitution drawn by Diodorus 
suggests that the Council probably consisted of a class of heredU 
tary nobles matching the two hereditary kings of different houses 
in the same State. We have here evidently an instance of a 
mixed constitution comprising monarchic and aristocratic 
elements. Of Jayaswal’s view that the Patala constitution 
was “a mixture of aristocracy and democracy”, or that “the 
ultimate political authority in all these cases rested with the gam 
or the sangha, we have no evidence whatever.*^ 

II Some general characteristics of the republics 
Jayaswal, as we have just seen, notices three elements of the 
constitution of the Indus Valley republics which he calls, charac? 
teristically enough, the Cabinet, the Second Chamber and the Parlia- 
ment. In view of the evident anachronism involved in this statement 
it seems desirable to discuss the point from a more objective 
standpoint. Of the two types of republics distinguished by the 
classical writers, namely, aristocracies and democracies, the first 
is represented by an unnamed (Yaudheya?) State to the east of 
the Hyphasis, as well as the Kshudrakas and the Malavas living 
along the banks of the Hydaspes, not to speak of the non-Indian 
aristocracy of Nysa (between the Kophen and the Indus) with a 
President and a governing body of 300 members. Of the second 

23 Designations of Sophytes : — (a) nomarch (Strabo III, 92); (b) 
king (Diodorus (XVII 91). The stories of the surrender of Sophytes and 
Mousikanos are told by Curtius (IX i) and Arrian (XVI 15). [The con- 
stitution of Patala is described by Diodorus Xyil 10^. For criticism of 
Levi’s identification of Sophytes, vide R. B. Whitehead’s paper. The 
Eastern satrap Sophytes (Numismatic Chronicle, 1943, pp. 60-72), on 
which vide further H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History ... 5th cd., 
p, 52«, and J. N. Banerjea, JNSI. 1944. 
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type we have an illustration in the State of the Ambashthas. Now 
the Yaudheyas (?) are said to have possessed an aristocratic 
government consisting of 5000 councillors each of whom supplied 
an elephant to the State. Of the Kshudrakas and the Malavas 
we arc told that “100 ambassadors’* came to Alexander from the 
two nations for offering terms of surrender. Again we read that 
after the defeat of the Malloi there came from “the Oxydrakai” 
“the leading men of the cities and their provincial governors 
besides 150 of their most eminent men” with full power of 
concluding a treaty. The negotiating body here referred to 
probably was a delegation elected with that object by the sove- 
reign assembly, to whom were joined (according to the fuller 
account) the city and the country officers. We may, then, infer 
that the constitutions of the Kshudrakas and the Malavas were 
both aristocracies of the usual sangha type with a sovereign 
assembly limited to the ruling Kshatriya class or caste. It may 
reasonably be concluded that the other constitution explicitly 
described as an aristocracy by the Greeks was of the same type 
with this difference that the ruling assembly in this case was 
further constituted on the basis of a high (if somewhat exception- 
al) property qualification. Jayaswal’s statement that the gam 
of 5000 was not a direct assembly but a representative one, in 
which ‘‘evidently the elephant-men represented the no-elephant 
men” is a pure hypothesis, and nothing more. The democracy 
of the Ambashthas by contrast had presumably a sovereign 
assembly open to all freemen. Besides the general assembly just 
mentioned, the Indus Valley republics appear from the classical 
accounts to have possessed an elected supreme magistrate (or 
board of magistrates) and a Council of Elders. The former, 
corresponding to the senafati of the Lichchhavis of Eastern India, 
was evidently elected by the assembly. Of the latter body which 
may or may not have had its counterpart in the Eastern republics, 
the constitution and functions are not precisely known. Jayaswal’s 
statement that its nicmbcts were qlcctcd by the people and th^c 
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it formed a second (or revising) chamber is not borne out by the 
evidence. The same scholar’s case for *a cabinet* consisting of 
“chiefs or heads of the gana* rests upon the evidence of a 
Mahabharata extract (XII. 107) recommending the consideration 
of State policy by the leaders alone as a remedy for the charac- 
teristic weakness of ganas, as well as a clay-seal (not a coin-type) 
of the Yaudheyas from the Ludhiana district of the Punjab bear- 
ing the title “the Councillors of Victory among the Yaudheyas.” 
Now, not to speak of the singular inappropriateness of a term 
meaning a body of ministers belonging to the same party and 
bound by a sense of collective responsibility to a popular assembly, 
the Mahabharata extract as well as the Yaudheya seal-legend 
evidently could have no application to the north-western republics 
of Alexander’s time. The evidence points, as we have suggested 
elsewhere,^- to the tendency in the first centuries before and after 
Christ towards concentration of political authority of the republics 
in the hands of a select few.* 


24 In the writer’s forthcoming work A History of Indian Political Ideas, 
Chapter XII 

* In the above chapter a uniform methou of transliteration has 
been used for the word sahgha in place of the various methods in vogue. 
On the other hand it has not been found possible to avoid both Pali 
and Sanskrit forms of some proper names, such as (Pali) Sakya and (Skt.) 
Sakya, (Pali) KafiUvatthu and (Skt.) Kafilavasta, (Pali) Vcsali and (Skt ) 



CHAPTER XII 


The Status and Functions of the King’s 
Ministers in the Ancient Indian Polity. 

Among recent discussions of the role of ministers in Ancient 
Indian polity the most original is that of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal as 
set forth in his well-known work Hindu Polity. As regards the 
origin of this institution Jayaswal, after referring to the high 
authority of the Vedic rdjakrits (‘king-makers’) and (‘jewel- 

holders’), opines that “the Hindu council of ministers was an 
organism which had differentiated and branched off from the 
old National Assembly of Vedic times.” As for the function of 
the council of ministers the author observes on the basis of the 
“unanimous” evidence of “the law-swfws, the law-books and the 
political treatises” that according to “the law and principle of 
Hindu constitution” “the king cannot act without the approval 
and cooperation of the Council of Ministers.” Elsewhere he con- 
cludes from quoted texts that* “the king was bound to follow the 
dictates of the council,” failing which he ceased to be the king 
in the eye of the constitutional law. Passing to details the author 
mentions on the authority of a text (II 10.26.1) of Afastamba- 
Dharmasutra “the very important constitutional law laid down 
by the dharma school of law-givers” to the effect that “the king 
was not competent to make gifts even to Brahmans if the minis- 
ters opposed the gifts.” In this context of the origin of the 
Hindu ministry and the characteristics of the Hindu constitu- 
tional law, Jayaswal understands a story in the Divyavaddna 
(pp. 230 ff) to mean that “the ministry under Chancellor Radha- 
gupta refused to make further gifts to the Buddhist Brotherhood 
on the order of the Emperor Asoka.” Likewise he finds in a text 
of Asoka’s Rock Edict VI evidence of the fact that “the ministers 
had been for some time opposing the rulings of the Emperor.” 
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For the above the author finds a parallel in the Junagadh Rock- 
Inscription of the satrap Rudradaman (El VIII pp 36-4^) record- 
ing, according to his own interpretation, the ministers’ refusal to 
pay for the repairs of the Sudarsana water-works and compelling 
the king to pay for the same from his private purse. Quoting in a 
later context a Sukrariiti text (II 362-69) desccibing the elaborate 
business procedure of the ministry, the author concludes that 
“the signed and sealed order of the king which in fact was an 
order of the Council” was “the real king,” while one obeying 
the king’s actual orders was regarded by constitutional law as “a 
thief obeying a thief.” This leads him to interpret a passage in 
Asoka’s R E VI in the sense that when the Emperor issued 
orders regarding his proclamations, sermons and gifts, the 
Council (Parisa) “discussed and shelved” them, whereupon “the 
angry monarch directed that he should be informed when his 
oral orders were rejected.” After some further discussion of rele- 
vant texts the author quotes the combined evidence of Asoka’s 
P E IV. (“one of the most important documents of the consti- 
tutional history of India”) and the Divydvadana story referred 
to above (“the great constitutional datum on the reign of Asoka”), 
to prove that the pious despotism developed by the Emperor 
resulted not in the overthrow of the ministry and defiance of 
the constitutional law, but in the deprivation of the despot if not 
of his throne, at least of his sovereignty. As regards the com- 
position of the Council, of ministers, Jayaswal singles out (amid 
the admitted differences in the number and designations of the 
ministers according to different authorities) a body of five minis- 
ters, who with the Crown Prince (Yuvardja) made up “the real 
governing body” or “the cabinet.” The list consists of (a) ‘the 
chief minister’ variously called the mantri (Kautilya’s Arthasdstra 
and iSukranlti), or simply ‘the amdtya (Manu and the author of 
the Divydvadana), or agra-mahdmdtra (the Pali canon), (b) ‘the 
furohita' , (c) 'the minister of diplomacy’ called data (Manu, 
Rdmdyana and SnkranlU), or sdndhivigrahika (Gupta insetip- 
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tions), (d) ‘the finance minister called Sumantra {SukranUt), and 
(e) ‘the minister of war called senafati (Kautilya), or stchiva 
(Sukraritti), In the above the Yuvaraja according to the author 
is a post-Vedic development, while all the others had their origin 
in the Ratnins. Inside this council of Ministers as above 
defined {sic) there was according to Jayaswal a body of three, 
four or five ministers { ‘an Inner Cabinet’ ) consisting of the 
mantrins explained as ‘those vested with the policy of State’ 
{Ramayana and Mahabharata), and identified with the Rajjukas 
(‘the ruling ministers’ of Asoka). Besides the above, there 
was the mantriparishad ( ‘Council of State’ ) consisting 
of the King’s inner cabinet, other cabinet ministers with 
portfolios, and ministers with and without portfolios, as well as 
leaders of the town and country assemblies {Paura and Jdnapada). 
The royal Parishad with its popular name and real popular 
element “carried on in some degree the Vcdic tradition of the 
folk-assembly,” 

Reference may be made in the next place to the brief discus- 
sions of the place of ministers in the Ancient Indian polity in 
Dr. A.S. Altekar’swork above mentioned, State and Government 
in Ancient India. Though the Rig-Veda and the Atharva- 
veda, he says in one place, make no mention of the 
king’s ministers, the ratnins of the Yajtts Safnhitds and the 
Brdhmanas probably formed the king’s council. Again he 
thinks “not unlikely” that the ratnins were “selected from the 
members of the samiti”, though it is doubtful whether they met 
as a council, or were consulted by the king in their individual 
capacity. Coming to the post-Vcdic period, the author concludes 
from an extract of Asoka’s RE III that “the council’s orders 
were to be duly recorded and expounded to the public by the 
local officers”, and he further infers from another extract in RE 
VI, meaning according to him that the council “very often used 
to suggest amendments to the king’s orders or even recommended 
their total reversal”, that it exercised "real and extensive powers”. 
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Again he quotes without comment but evidently with approval 
the Buddhist tradition describing how Asoka “had to bow down 
before his ministers” when they opposed his extravagant charity 
to the Buddhist Sangha. He further thinks it very probable 
that the Mauryas had “an Inner Cabinet” of four or five persons 
consisting of the Yuvaraja, the Prime minister, the Parohita, the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Treasurer. 

In so far as the Asokan polity particularly is concerned, the 
most important recent discussion of the status and functions of 
the ministers is from the pen of Dr. B.M, Barua in his two books 
called Inscriptions of Asoka (Part II) and Asoka and his Inscrip- 
tions (Parts I and li, 2nd edition). In the first work he quotes 
with approval Jayaswal’s view of the derivation of the Council of 
ministers from the old Vedic “National Assembly”, or more 
accurately “the working committee of the Samiti'\ On the 
other hand he rejects, on the grounds to be stated presently, 
Jayaswal’s interpretation of an extract in RE VI in the sense 
that the Council of ministers had the constitutional right to 
reject the king’s oral orders concerning gifts and proclamations 
affecting the royal treasury as well as the State policy. RE VI, 
Barua further shows, contains no warrant for holding that the 
contrary opinion of the Council invalidated Asoka’s act in 
entrusting urgent matters to the mahdmatras on his own initia- 
tive. Barua also disproves Jayaswal’s case for the view that the 
majority decision of the council was binding upon the king. He 
concludes by quoting with approval D. R. Bhandarkar’s view of 
the constitutional status of the parts hat, namely that it was 
“like a modern executive council”, “an intermediate body between 
the king and the mahdmatras^*, with the function of enforcing 
the performance of the king’s written orders bv different officials, 
as well as that of scrutinising the king’s oral orders for making 
suggestions to the king who was “of course the final arbiter”. 
In an earlier passage, however, Barua seems to support and 
supplement Jayaswal’s view crediting the ministry with the right 

52 
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of making and unmaking kings in the long run. For he quotes 
without comment but evidently as an authentic tradition, the 
Divyavadana legends according to which Asoka “was able to 
seize his father’s vacant throne” with the help of the minister 
Radhagupta, and he ^‘virtually abdicated the throne when his 
ministers headed by Radhagupta and supported by the citizens 
stood up against him”. 

In his second work Barua repeats some of the above arguments 
and conclusions. He quotes in one place evidently with approval 
Jayaswal’s view that the Council of ministers “evolved out of the 
Vedic popular assembly [samiti or parishad), and that it retained 
as such its representative character”. Again, while explaining 
the reference in RE VI to mean that Asoka’s verbal orders 
relating to donations and proclamations and his decrees entrus- 
ting urgent State-matters to the mahamatras were “as a matter 
of course” referred to the Council of ministers meeting indepen- 
dently of the king, he observes that there is nothing to indicate 
that the Council’s decision was binding on him. To the above 
Barua adds that “the legal sovereign*^ in the Asokan polity was 
“the king and the Council of ministers”, the ministers being all 
chosen by the king independently of the popular will and the 
king likewise having the real initiative in all matters of “national” 
well-being and policy as well as the power of enforcing, if 
not making, laws. From this he concludes that the Asokan 
constitution was “neither a limited monarchy” nor “an 
undiluted despotism”, but “something intermediate between the 
two”.^ 


I Refs; — (a) Jayaswal. HP, Chs. XXX and XXXI (en tided Council 
of Ministers) and especially ibid, pp. 275-76, (origin of Council), pp. 
276-80, 294-96, 299-305, (functions of Council), pp. 284-296 (composition 
of Council); also in another context pp. 188-89 (rajakrits) and 190-98 
{ratnins); (b) Altekar, Ch. yill (entitled Ministry) and especially 

ibid, pp. 152-56, 166-67 (status and composition of ministers), also 
ibid, pp. 313-15 (working of Aiokan ministry); (c) Barua, Inscriptions,,, 
p. 292 (origin and constitution of Asoka’s Council of ministers), 
pp. 293-97 (constitutional status of Asoka’s (Council); (d) Barua, Asoka, 
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We may discuss the above views under the following 
heads ; — 


I. Constitutional status of Vedic rdjakrits 

(*^King~makcrs*') and (“jewel-holders ) 

In the Atharvaveda passage III. 5. 6-7 quoted by Jayaswal, 
a newly consecrated king prays to a mystic wooden amulet for 
having a list of persons round about himself as his subjects. The 
list consists of the best chariot-makers and metal-workers, “the 
kings and the king-makers” as well as the sutas and the 
gramanis, Jayaswal’s explanation of the above extract in the 
sense that “the king-makers” “appear to be the communal 
or popular officials of the State who were regarded as rulers 
amongst whom the king was the chief ruler”, and that they were 
“a part of the folk-around the king who invested him with 
sovereignty,” is untenable on the following grounds. Firstly, the 
crucial word upastis in the text rendered by Jayaswal as ‘aids' is 
properly translated by Whitney and Lanman in their 
authoritative version as ‘subjects’, since it is an old Vedic word 
meaning ‘a client’ or ‘a dependant’. Secondly, the text clearly 
distinguishes between “the kings, the king-makers” (meaning 
probably in this context the princes and the nobles), and what 
may be called the representatives of the industries as well as the 
officers of the royal court and the local administration. Thirdly, 
Jayaswal’s argument for explaining the king-makers as “high 
functionaries or miniscers” is quite unconvincing, as it rests 
partly upon their identification with the ratnins of the Yajus 
Samhitas and the Brdhmanas, who were a miscellaneous lot of 
persons comprising the officiating priests, the Queens and 
various officers. It is also supported by the late and obscure 
reference in a Pali canonical text {DN II. 233) to six great 
nobles as ‘king-makers*. The true link between the ‘the king- 

Pt I, pp. 132-33 (status and functions of Asoka’s Council), p. 143 (origin 
of Asoka's Council), 
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makers’ of the Atharvaveda and their later Vcdic successors is 
furnished by such texts as SB. III'. 4.1.7 and XIII. 2.2.18 
applying to the sutas and the gramants the epithet arSjano 
rdjakritah (‘non-royal king-makers’) in opposition to the rajan 
(prince or noble), as well as AB. VIII. 12 and 17 assigning 
to the king-makers (rajakartarah) the function of proclaiming 
the newly-consecrated king at the ceremony of the Great 
Consecration of Indra. This suggests that the siitas and the 
gramants along with the princes and nobles were still credited 
in the Brdhmana times, formally at least with controlling 
the succession of kings. But otherwise we have no knowledge 
of their status and office. 

As regards the ratnins, their importance is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the epithets ‘limbs of the ruling power’ as well as 
‘givers’ and ‘takers’ of the kingdom applied to them in the 
Yajus SaAthita and Brahmana texts. But Jayaswal’s interpretation 
of the ceremony of “jewel-offerings” {ratana-havliHshi) in the sense 
that the king had to “make offerings” to them, or that he 
“worshipped” them before his consecration, is belied by the fact 
that the text contemplates the royal sacriBcer’s worship of the 
appropriate deities at the residences of the respective ratnins. 
In fact, the true signiBcance of the ceremony consisted in winning 
for the king the allegiance of these important personalities. To 
argue that the king “in worshipping the ratnins does honour 
to them both as officers of the State and as representatives of 
the society” (Jayaswal), or that they “probably formed the king’s 
Council” (Altekar), is to ignore not only the miscellaneous 
character of their composition, but the admitted indeBniteness of 
the late Vedic administrative machinery. Jayaswal’s further 
suggestion (supported by Drs. Barua and Altekar) that the 
ratnins “branched off” or “were selected” from the samiti 
(called by the singularly inappropriate designation of ‘a national 
assembly’ for a people who were only in part emerging from 
the tribal to the territorial polity) is unauthenticated and un- 
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likely, the probability being that they were quite independent 
units/ 

II. Origin of the post-Vedic Council of ministers and 
its right of general control over the king 

Jayaswal’s view quoted above, which is supported by Drs. 
Barua and Altekar, namely that the later Council of Ministers 
was “differentiated*’ or “evolved” from the Vedic popular 
assembly called the samiti or the parishad, is not supported by 
facts. The parishad appears as an alternative designation of the 
samiti only in the Older Upanishad texts (CLJ V 3.1. ff, BU VI 
2.1. ff etc), where it has the form of an aristocratic council 
attended by the king and the learned Brahmanas and is not 
specifically credited with any public functions. There can, there- 
fore, be no question of the parishad of the late or post-Vedic 
times inheriting “the popular tradition** or retaining “the 
representative character*’ of the old Vedic samiti. In the Pali 
canonical text (Vm. Ill 47) quoted by Jayaswal for proving 
that the parishad inherited the prestige of the old Vedic 
“National Assembly”, the term rajan is applied indiscriminately 
to rulers of various grades as well as ministers and other officials. 
Jayaswal’s rendering of Asoka’s rajjukas as “reins-holdcrs (of the 
State) i.e. ruling-ministers” is, as will be shown in the course 


2 The AV verses (III, 5.6-7) in the original arc as follows: 

ri 

ye dhivano ratkakSra karmlr^h ye manishinah j 
upastin parna mahyam tvarh sarvan krinvahhito jatianf j 
ye rajano rajakritah sHta gramanyascha yej 
upastin parna mahyarh tvarh sarvan kririvahhito jandn / / 

The above is translated by Whitney and Lanman (HOS. Vol. 7, p. 92) as 
follows : “They that are skilful chariot-makers, they that aic intelligent 
metal-workers, subjects to me do thou, O Parna. make all people round 
about. They that are kings, king-makers, that are charioteers and 
troops-leaders — subjects to me do thou, O Parrta, make all people round 
about.*' On the administration of the Vedic State during the successive 
periods (with further notices of the rajakrits and the ratnins) vide the 
present writer's work A History of Hindu Public Life, Pait I pp, 18-21 
37-42 and 100- 1 16, 
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of the following chapter, without foundation. The designation 
of ministers as “king-makers” (Pali rajakattaro, Skt. rajakartaro) 
in the Pali DN and the Ramayana texts quoted by Jayaswal 
may be only]a reminiscence of the past, as we have otherwise 
no knowledge of their function of controlling the king. When 
Barua draws from the above the conclusion that the members 
of Asoka’s farisa or Kautilya’s mantri-parishad were the rdjakrits 
and the rajakartaras backed by the collective popular will, 
he makes a gratuitous assumption which is rendered extremely 
improbable by the admitted composition of the State-adminis- 
tration in either case as a highly organised bureaucracy. 
Again Barua’s twofold characterisation of the parishad as “a 
representative body of all officials*’ of the monarchic State and 
as a Council of ministers appears to us to be somewhat self-con- 
tradictory. Further his somewhat original conception of the king 
and the Council of ministers constituting “the legal sovereign” 
in Asoka’s administration, is belied by the preamble of all the 
major edicts of the Emperor which are issued only in his own 
name.^ As regards Jayaswal’s view that the king was prevented 
by “the law and the principle' of the Hindu constitution” from 
acting without the Council’s approval, the only conclusion that 
can be legitimately drawn from the quoted texts is that the king’s 


3 On the other hand Barua’s discussion of the text of RE. Ill which 
deals with the Council’s election to the yhtas or subordinate officers of the 
secretariat helps to bring out its latent ambiguity. The relevant 
passage in the original '*paris3 pi ytitte anapayissatf* (with the 
va- iants palisa for parisa, cha for pi, ymtM and yutani for ytitte^ and 
anapesamti and annapayissamti for anapayissati)^ has usually been taken to 
mean that the Council shall instruct the yt*tas. But, as Barua rightly 
observes, the plural form of the verb here suggests the correct reading of 
the nominative to be not parisa meaning the Council, but pulisB^ (Skt. 
purushas) signifying in this context jthe king's secretariat. As the author 
properly argues, the yutas are described in RE IV as the official agents for 
correct communication of the king’s wishes to the rajjuhast while the 
parishad is not credited in R.E. VI with the instruction of the yntas, 
Barua’s lucid exposition disproves Dr. Altekar’s interpretation of the above 
in the sense that “the Council’s orders were required to be recorded and 
expounded to the public by the local officers”. 
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consultation with his ministers was held by almost all the Dhar* 
masastra and Nttisastra atithors to be an act of his ethico-religious 
obligation or else of sound policy/ Dr. Altekar’s statement on 
this point, namely, that the ministry was held to be indispensable 
for good government by the constitutional writers seems to be 
much nearer the truth than the bold pronouncement of Jayaswal. 
Indeed we must remember that according to the best authorities 
the king was his own master in the selection of his ministers. 
What is more, the authoritative Arthasastra work of Kautilya and 
the Dharmasastra works of Manu and Yajnavalkya allow the king 
considerable discretion in following the advice of his ministers. 
Should the king again act wilfully and tyrannically the people 
had no choice but submission, or else the abnormal remedy of 
passive or active resistance. In the important instance of Asoka, 
Barua’s arguments quoted above help us to understand how 
unreal was the ministers’ alleged authority to bind the sovereign 
by their decision. 

III. Composition of the Council of ministers. 

The text of the late mediaeval work the Sukranitisara (ibid II 
69 f) cited by Drs. Jayaswal and Altekar contains, it is true, a 
list of ten ministers [prakritis) of the king with cryptic references 
to their distinct portfolios. liven this late description, however, 
suffers from the defects of ambiguity and obscurity, while it is 
contradicted on material points by the more authentic evidence 
of the historical inscriptions. In the next place the Arthasastra 
schools and authors, it is true, know two bodies of the king’s coun- 
cillors, namely, the ministers proper {mantrins) and the larger 
Council of ministers {mantriparishad), although they differ widely 
in their estimate of the composition of tlvse bodies. But this 
clear-cut distinction is wanting in the parallel system of the 

4 On the inapplicability of the term ‘constitutional law' to the rules 
and principles of the Smritu Arthasastra tradition relating to the king vide 
above, Ch. Kill, pp. 292.95. 
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Dharmasastras. Again the texts quoted by Jayaswal do not 
justify his further inference about “an fnner cabinet’* consisting 
of five ministers and “a Council of State” comprising four classes 
of members. The Dharmasastra and Arthasastra (or Nltiiastra) 
authoricies in general lay down on the other hand quite flexible 
rules relating to the composition of the Council. Of an inner 
cabinet of the Mauryas such as is conceived by Dr. Altekar there 
is in their historical records no trace. ^ 

IV. Specific rights of the ministers, viz. those of ‘ discussing, 
(and if necessary, rejecting) the kings oral orders, 
of controlling the State funds and of depriving 
an extravagant king of his sovereignty. 

As regards the first point Jayaswal’s conclusion, which is 
based upon his own interpretation of RE VI, is rightly rejected 
by Barua on the folio a^ing grounds. Firstly, the crucial and 
much discussed word in the extract, namely, nijhati corresponds 
not to Skt. nikshapti (meaning rejection), but to Pali nidhyapti 
meaning (“an agreement as a result of sound deliberation”). 
Accordingly the whole passage should be translated with Barua 
as “if in that connexion any difference or agreement exists in 
the Council of ministers, that is to be reported immediately to 
me in all places and at all times’*, and not with Jayaswal as “if 
there was a division of opinion with regard to the king’s proposal 


5 The defects of Sukra’s text may be illustrated by the following 
alternative translations suggested for the technical designations of the 
ministers in his list: — (i) pratinid hi ^'representative ol paurajanapadas 
in the cabinet or of the council in dealing with the king' (Jayaswal); 
'minister deputising for the king in his absence* (Altekar). (2) pradhana^ 
‘President of the Council* (Jayaswal), ‘Premier* (Altekar), (3) mantri = 
‘Home Minister* (Jayaswal), ‘Foreign Minister* (Altekar). Again, the 
pratinidhi of $ukra*s list is unknown to the inscriptions which likewise 
refer to the War Minister under different names {sendpati etc.) in 
contrast with ^ukra's sachiva. For reference to mantrins and mantrh 
parishad in Arthasastra works vide iCautilya I. 15, of which a reminiscence 
IS found in Malavikagnimitra drama of Kilidasa (Act V), though not in 
the contemporary Gupta inscriptions. 
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in the farishad or a cocal rejection, he should at once be informed 
of it.** In the second plate Barua shows from other passages in 
Asoka’s edicts (Quecn^s Edict, Minor Rock Edict in Yerragudi 
version, and Pillar Edict IV) that Asoka was the supreme 
authority in the administration for the purpose of instructing or 
directing the high officials about their duties. As to JayaswaPs 
explanation that the Council discussed Asoka’s orders and shelved 
them to the anger of the monarch, Barua points out that RE VI 
contains nothing to indicate that Asoka was angry, or had reason 
to be so for rejection of his verbal orders by the Council. The 
procedure meant at the most that he invited and welcomed an 
honest and healthy criticism from the Council. Thirdly, the 
whole atmosphere of Asoka^s administration is indicated by the 
phrases in his inscriptions to be that of verbal communication. 
In fact the whole Indian literature at that time was being orally 
handed down, and writing in the sense of engraving in clay, wood 
or stone was used for official purpose only. Fourthly, the 
mtw itoin Stikramti \\ 291-92 declaring the written document 
signed and sealed by the king to be the true king and branding 
the king and his officers doing State business without a written 
document as thieves, is vitiated by the very late date of the work.® 
To the above we may add a few more remarks. Firstly, Barua’s 
objection against Jayaswal’s interpretation is fortified by the 
phrase ‘Thus it is commanded by me’ immediately following the 
reference to the Council’s action with regard to the king’s oral 
orders in RE VI. On general grounds, again, it is highly impro- 
bable that Asoka should publicise in the distant corners of his 
empire his discomfiture at the hands of his ministers. In the next 

6 For Barua’s criticism of JayaswaPs interpretation of R.E. VI, vide 
Inscriptions,,.^^. 285-86, 296-97, Barua’s translation of the whole text 
as well as his interpretation of nijhati is repeated by Jules Bloch in his work 
Les inscriptions d* Asoka, p. 108 and «. Dr. Altekar’s explanation of the 
latter part of the inscription in the sense that the decisions of the depart- 
mental heads taken in urgent cases were subject to review by the Council 
of ministers is a slip, for the text refers to the Council’s consideration ol 
Aioka's orders entrusting urgent matters to the mahamatras. 
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place, Barua’s very cogent arguments help to disprove Dr. 
Altckar’s view of the great and extensive powers of the Council. 
In particular the extract in RE VI gives no '-support to Altekar s 
statement that the Council “very often used to suggest amend- 
ments to the king’s orders, or even recommend their total reversal.’ 

Coming to the second point, Jayaswal’s arguments in support 
of the minister’s alleged refusal to sanction Asoka’s gifts to the 
Buddhist Sangha arc criticised by Dr. Barua* on two grounds. 
Firstly, the text (II lo. 26. 1) of Afastamba-Dharmasiitra 
quoted by the author to prove “the very important constitutional 
law of the dharma school of law-givers” simply promises the 
highest benefit to the king for his gift of land and money to 
Brahmanas, if the same is unopposed by his servants. From 
this it does not follow that the king was not competent to make 
gifts even in disregard of his servants. Secondly, the Divyd- 
vaddna legend of the sad end of Asoka is not only too fantastic 
and coloured by “later constitutional ideas” (sic) to deserve 
credence, but it is uncorroborated by the inscriptions which on 
the contrary expressly state (RE XI etc.) that the king honoured 
all sects and all denominations of recluses and householders. In 
fact Asoka’s inscriptions and the Divydvaddna story bear out the 
interpretation that he had followed a quinquennial system in 
carrying out works of public utility, evidently to prevent a heavy 
drain on the State’s resources. 

As regards the reference in Rudradaman’s Junagadh rock 
inscription Jayaswal in one place suggests it to point to the con- 
stitutional right of the faura-jdnafada (“the assembly of the 
capital-city” and ‘‘the realm assembly”) “to sanction” the 
ruler’s demands for grants, but elsewhere he takes it to be the 
clearest evidence of the ministers’ right to reject the ruler’s pro- 
posals for money-grants out of the State-funds. It proves, so runs 
his characteristic comment, “the constitutional laws” to be “not 


7 In his Inscriptions,,, ip ^ 295. 
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mere pious wishes”, but to be *‘as real as ordinary municipal 
laws oE the law-books”. Now the whole record is admittedly of 
the nature of a panegyric (prasasti) of the Great Satrap extolling 
his virtues both as a man and as a ruler after the orthodox 
standards. In the context in which this passage occurs the writer 
of the record after showering high praises upon the Saka ruler 
specifically declares in the approved orthodox style, that the 
latter’s object in undertaking the work was the benefit of cows 
and Brahmanas, as well as the increase of his own religious merit 
and fame. What the passage in substance means is that the 
Great Satrap in rebuilding the mighty dam spared his subjects 
the extra burdens sanctioned by usage on such occasions, and 
graciously met the cost out of his private funds. In the next 
place it claims for the governor of the province the merit of 
carrying out the work in the teeth of the ministers who opposed 
it at its very commencement because the enormous extent of the 
breach appeared to them to make its repair a futile project. The 
whole tenour as well as the spirit of the record is contrary to the 
conception of a constitutional opposition of the ministers or of 
any other public body to the ruler’s proposal for sanctioning 
money-grants out of the State treasury.® 

Thirdly and lastly as regards the alleged supersession of 
Asoka by the constitutional act of his ministers, Jayaswal’s 
conclusion is based in the first instance upon his original 
explanation of the text in P E IV which is usually read as 

8 Refs: — (a) Jayaswal, HP pp. 253-54 (constitutional right of 
patirajanapacla)^ (b) ibid p. 280 (constitutional right of ministers). When 
jayaswal makes the ministers ‘'refuse to pay for the repairs** of the dam 
so as to compel the king to pay from his private purse, (a view which is 
repeated by Prof. Louis Renou in his work La civilisation de Vlnde 
AncUnne, p. 142), he forgets that the reference to the ministers' opposition 
occurs nor in the context of the king's decision to pay as above, but in 
that of the local governor’s achievement in carrying out a work thought 
to be impossible by the ministers. Evidently the governor desired to be 
known as a more efficient officer than even the dutiful ministers who 
would not let their master waste his funds upon what they considered to 
be an impossible project. 
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loWowsi—LajUka fi laghaMi patichalitave mafh fulisani fi me 
chhafndaMnani fatichalisarhti te fi chd kdni viyovadisaMi yena 
mafia lajukd chaghafnti dladhayitave .,.ava (var. iva) ite ft cha me 
dvtiti, Jayaswal translates the whole passage after his independent 
reading and construction of the above in the following way. “If 
the rajtikas disregard my proclamations, my own subordinate 
officers will advise the provinces which wish to serve the rajUkas, 
not me.. .And though fallen from position, my prayer is that’* etc. 
Now in so far as the first sentence in the above extract {lajUkd fi 
...fatichalisafnti) is concerned, the crucial word laghamti has been 
explained differently by all previous scholars. It is equated with 
Skt. ranghate, ‘they haste or are eager* (Biihler); it is corrected 
into chaghafhtij ‘will be able’ (Senart); it is connected with Skt. 
arhanti, ‘they must* (Liiders, Kern and Hultzsch); it is traced 
back to a hypothetical Indo-European root regh o, rgh-e (Dr. 
S. K. Chatterjee); it is connected with Skt, rathh^ ‘se hater’ (to 
hasten) (Bloch); it is taken to be the future tense of a root like 
y/ranj (Barua). Again fatichalitave is connected with Pali and 
Skt. faricharati (Bloch), this last conveying the sense of ‘to serve,* 
‘to wait or attend upon*. On the other hand fnlisani is taken 
to be a nominative by Biihler and Senart, and as an accusative by 
the rest. Accordingly the text la]iikd fi...fatichalisamti is 
translated by the scholars above mentioned as follows: — 
‘But the lajttkas are eager to serve me. My (other) servants 
also, who know my will, will serve (me)* j(Buhler); ‘Les rajtikas* 
appliquenc a m’obcia; eux aussi less furtisas obeiront a mes 
volontes et a mes orders* (Senart); ‘Auch die LajjUkas miissen 
mir gchorchen und auch den Beamtcn die mcinen willen kennen 
werden sie gchorchen* (Liiders); ‘The LajUkas also must obey me. 
They will also obey the agents who know (my) wishes* (Hultzsch); 
‘The lajtikas also remain (arc staying) to serve (to obey) me and 
they will also serve (obey) the officials who know my will* (S. K. 
Chatterjee); ‘Les controleurs auront aussi a m’obeir, ct obeiront 
aussi a mes agents qui sont aucourant dc mes volontes* (Bloch); 
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*The rajjukast niorcover, will love to serve me (and) will respond 
also to my fartishas aware oE my wishes* (Barua),® It will be 
seen that all the scholars agree in taking the first part of the 
extract to mean that the rajjUkas arc to obey or to serve the king, 
while they understand the rest in two alternative senses meaning 
that the rajjUkas shall obey the official agents, or else shall make 
the latter obey the king. Jayaswal's contrary interpretation 
’s based upon his unwarranted equation of laghamti with Skt. 
langhanti (meaning ‘will disregard’) and his equally unwarranted 
reading palihataveti (meaning uncxpWinci\) tor patichalitave, while 
it ignores the significance of the double copulative pi (Skt. apt) 
in this sentence. After this it is unnecessary to consider seriously 
his further comment on the above pointing to the significance 
of the king’s ‘prayer* in contrast with his ‘command* in other 
edicts. 

In so far as the following sentence in the above extract [te pi 
..Madhayitave^ is concerned, all the authorities agree in taking te 
for the pumshas of the preceding sentence, while they take cha 
kdnias two independent words, and they equate chaghafnti with Skt. 
sakshyanti. As for Jayaswal’s contrary explanation that te stands 
for rajjUkas and cha kani for 'provinces’, the first supposition 
docs violence to the context, while the second is based upon the 
forced interpretation of the two words in the sense of ‘some ones.* 
Again, since the words yena mafn lajUkd clearly occur in the 
two well preserved versions of- PE IV (Delhi-Topra and Radhiah), 
there is no reason why the author*s changed reading and construc- 
tion of the same as ye na mafn lajUkam in the third version 
(Mathiah), which in our opinion is not justified by the transcript 

9 Refs: — (a) Buhler (£/. Yol. II, pp. 253-55)1 (b) Senart (Les 
inscriptions du Piyadasi, vol. II p. 42), (c) Liiders {SKPA W, i 9 * 3 ’ P- 993 )' 
(d) Hultzsch (C/Z, Yol. 1 , revised ed. p, 124), (e) S. K. Chatterji {The 
origin and development of the Bengali language ^ pp, 1041-42), (f) Jules 
Bloch (Les inscriptions d^ Asoka, pp. (g) Barua (Inscriptions,,, 

p. 206). 
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of the inscription, should have preference over the two other 
versions combined. The author’s translation of chaghafhti as 
‘wish to serve’, in place oE ‘will also serve’ (Skt, sakshyanti) of all 
other scholars, is not supported by any argument. 

Coming to the last sentence in the extract above quoted {ava ite... 
avuti), Jayaswal’s translation of ava ite ft (which occurs only in two 
versons of PE IV at Dclhi-Topra and Allahabad) as ‘though fallen 
in position’ is based on the equivalence of this phrase to ava rite 
allegedly after the Vajasaneyt SaMhita to which no further refer- 
ence is made by the author. Not only is this equivalence extremely 
problematic, but it fails altogether to account for the word-form 
ava ite fi (found in the three parallel versions of the same edict at 
Radhiah, Mathiah and Rampurwa). On the other hand Biihlcr’s 
rendering of ava ite as ‘even so far’ exactly fits in with this 
alternative form, and it is supported by Hulczsch on the authority 
of ava-gamu[k)e of the Dhaiili and Jaugada Separate RE I, and 
by Bloch on the analogy of samvatakappd of RE IV andV and 
avapativesiyehi of RE XI. As for the word dvtiti its equivalence 
to Skt. ayukti (‘order’) suggested by Senart has been accepted by 
almost all later scholars, although, Barua alternatively suggests its 
equation with Skt. dvrit meaning ‘arrangement*. Senart’s expla- 
nation, as Hultzsch and Bloch observe, is supported by the fact 
that dvutike of the Dhauli Separate RE II corresponds to dyntike 
of the Jaugada Separate RE II. In favour of his own rendering 
of dvttti as ‘prayer’, Jayaswal quotes Monier-Williams’s 
s.v. d-vri, but this reference only shows that d-vri has on the one 
hand the sense ‘to choose, desire, prefer’, ‘to fulfil’, ‘to grant (a 
wish) , and on the other hand the meaning ‘to cover, hide, conceal’, 
^to surround, enclose^ etc., the first group of meanings being found 
mostly in the Vedic literature, and the second group in the classi- 
cal literature. Monier-Williams’s authority therefore cannot be 
claimed for the explanation of dvttti as ‘prayer’. 

To the above arguments we may add a few general considera- 
tions which tend to cast grave doubts upon the correctness of 
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Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of PE IV. Throughout the inscrip- 
tion the tone is that of <ione administering affairs on his own 
authority, not that of a person who has been forced to bow to 
the authority of others. Let us notice the significant expression 
kate (Skt. kfitah) (instead of the causation karitah) used no less 
than three times with reference to the vesting of authority in the 
Rajukas. In the second place, the author of the inscription is 
throughout anxious to declrre the object of his administrative 
measure, namely, to secure the earthly and spiritual well-being of 
his subjects, and he closes with an important modification of the 
current rule relating to criminal trials, namely, the grant of a 
respite of three days to prisoners sentenced to death. Would 
not a sovereign who had been deprived of his authority by his 
ministers draw ridicule and contempt upon himself by issuing 
appeals in public to those who had superseded him? As for Dr. 
Jayaswal’s explanation of janapada as a Corporate Body, it has 
been disposed of by other scholars whose arguments have not yet 
been seriously challenged. Lastly, we may mention that if the 
RajukaSt as appears probable from our discussion in the following 
chapter, were of the nature of Imperial Agents, their supersession 
of the king would be altogether out of the question. The only 
“Corporate Body” which could properly deprive the king of his 
authority would be the Council of Ministers {Parishad). 

The second line of argument advanced by Jayaswal in support 
of his thesis of Asoka’s supersession by his ministers is based 
on the above-named story (pp. 230 ff) of the Divyavadana 
where we are told how the heir-apparent Sampadi at the 
instance of the ministers prevented the Emperor from making 
further gifts from the Treasury to the monks, and how his 
allowance was cut down till at last he received only half an 
dmalaka (the myrobolan fruit) which he sent as his last offering 
to the sangha. Now the story just mentioned forms the last 
of a cycle of four legends (Nos. XXVI-XXIX) in the same 
work dealing with Asoka’s reign » and bearing the titles of 
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Paihsapradan^t Kunald^ Vttisokdf and Asokd, These scones 
were shown have originally belonged to an 

independent work which was afterwards completely incorporated 
in the Divyavadana, The Asokavadana, as this work is called, 
exists in two Chinese versions, one of which, called the A-yu 
wang tchouan, was prepared by the Parthian Fa K*in about 
300 A.D., and the ocher called A-yn wang king was written 
by the monk Samghabhara (?) of Foii-nan in 512 A.D. 
Considerable fragments of the Asokavadana, again, occur in 
Chap. XXV of the Chinese version of the SaMyukta Agama 
which was prepared between <435 and 468 A.D. Three 
stories of the Asokan cycle, furthermore, (including that of 
the Emperor’s gift of half an amalaka with which we are here 
concerned), are found in the collection of stories which has been 
called Sutralamkara and attributed to the famous Asvaghosha.^^ 
A comparison of the parallel versions of the above-quoted story 
of Asoka’s gift of half an amalaka to the Buddhist order shows 
a common agreement on the point that the Emperor was 
deprived of his sovereign authority because of his extravagant 
donations to the Buddhist monks. This is shown in all the 
versions by the king’s emphatic repudiation of the ministers’ 
courtly statement that he was still the sovereign. Admit- 


10 By the late Prof. Sylvaiii Levi in his classical paper Les elements 
de formation dn Divyavadana (Tooting Pao^ Vol VIII, pp. 105-22). 

11 For the tr. of the two Chinese veisions of the Asokavadana vide 
J. Pizyliiski, La Legende de V Empereur Asoka. • The Sutralarnkdra has 
been translated (into French) by Ed. Huber in BEFEO, Vol iV pp. 709-26. 
For the tr. of extracts from the Chinese Samynkta Agama I am indebted 
to my late lamented friend, Dr. P. C. Bagchi ot the Visvabhdrati 
University. 

12 The parallel passages containing Asoka’s repudiation of his 
minister’s statement are quoted below: —(a) atha rdjdsokah sasrudurdina- 
nayanavadano*mdtydn uvSeha ddkshinydd anritam hi kirn kathayatha 
bhrashtddhirdjyd vayarn sesharn tv^malakardhamityavasitam yatra 
frabhfitvam mama {Divyavadana p. 431); (b) “Alors le roi ] ronon^a ccs 
stances : ‘Vous dites que j’exerce la royante, et que mes orders sont 
executes. C est pour me flatter que vous parlez ainsi. Ce que vous 
dites n est que mensonge, Mon autorite cst mort, jc ne dispose plus de 
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ting the unanimity of our authorities on that point, we have 
now to ask whether wc arc justified in treating their account 
as a historical fact. As regards the external evidence Jayaswal 
thinks that ‘^thc gatha quoted in the Divyavadana story is 
more ancient than the compilation itself”, and it *‘could not 
have been composed many centuries after the event”. More 
effective than this halting and weak defence is the fact not 
noticed by Jayaswal that the story of Asoka’s gift of the 
half amalaka occurs in the Sutralamkara attributed to Asvaghosha, 
while it is incorporated in the Chinese version of the Sarnyukta 
Agama and is thus made to form a part of the canon. But 
even it we could push back the date of this story to the first 
century A.D., there would still be a gap of three centuries 
from Asoka’s time. Jayaswal’s arguments from internal evidence 
in favour of the authenticity of the Buddhist story are equally 
unconvincing. “The monks’\ he says, “were to gain nothing by 
an invention of such a story which threw discredit on a great 
personage of their religious history”. A careful study of the story 
in its parallel versions, however, makes it quite clear that every 
detail of it, so far from throwing discredit upon the Emperor, 
is quite consistent with his position as a shining light of the 
faith, while serving to vindicate its cardinal principles. 
Indeed, if the Buddhist monks were to think of demonstrating 
doctrines like the evanescence of earthly greatness, the paramount- 
cy of fate and so forth by the example of “a great personage of 
their religious history,’^ they could not have done better than 
invent the story of the great Emperor, “the elephant among the 

rien“ (Sutralamkara in BEFEO^ IV p. 723); (c) '‘Le roi dit, ‘Vous etes 
dans Ferreur quand vous dites que je suis le maitre. ]e ne suis pas le 
maitre“ (Asokauadana in Przyluski, La Legende, p. 298); (d) “You all are 
telling a lie to please me that I am the established king. But I have 
nothing which I can call mine own'* {Sarny ukta Agama, Ch. 25, p. 180 b. 
in the new Tokyo edition of the Trifitaka), In the Divyavadana story 
of Anoka’s message to the ministry the significant words applied to him 
{Divyavadana pp. 431-32) are bhrashtadhirajya, bhrashtasth^yatana and 
hritadhikdra, 
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Mauryas”, who, when reduced by adverse circumstances from the 
position of ‘Lord ot Jambudvtpa to that of ‘Lord of half an 
amalakay found solace in the words of the Master and gave his 
last possession to the order. Witness for example the passionate 
words which break forth alike in Asoka’s own pathetic lament 
and the grave comments of his associates.^® But then, it is urged 
by Dr. Jayaswal, the monks “would not have invented a story 
which would have been a bad precedent in case other monarchs 
wanting to imitate the munificence of the Maurya Emperor.” 
In the form in which this story has come down to us in its com- 
plete versions there was no room for the monks’ apprehension of 
the consequences contemplated by Dr. Jayaswal. For we arc told, 
immediately after the account of the king’s gift of the half 
amalaka, that he gave away before his death his whole kingdom 

13 We quote below the parallel passages relating to Aioka’s lament : — 
(a) aisvaryyam dhig an^ryam uddhatanaditoyapravesopamam martyen- 
drasya mamapi yat pratihhayam daridryam abhyagatam athava ko 
Bhagavato vakyam anyatha karishyati sampattayo hi sarva vipattinidhanR 
Hi pratijndtam {Divydvaddna, loc. cit.) ; (b) "La puissance est quelque 
chose de miserable, O combien elle est a mepriser ! ...Vraies et non pas 
vaines sont les paroles du Sublime'* {Siitrdlamkdra in BEFEO^ loc. cit.); 
(c) Oh! les richesses sont profondement meprisablcs.,,Les paroles du 
Buddha sont veridiques. Dans ses paroles* il n’est rien qui ne soit exact. 
II a dit que tons ceux qui s'aiment ont la douleur de se separer*'... 
{Asokdvaddna in Przyluski, loc. cit,); (d) “Oh, the wealth is to be greatly 
hated and abandoned. Besides let us remember the gdthd that Buddha 
has pronounced. Everything flourishing has its decline from which 
arises a gulf I ’’ {Sarny nkta Agamatp, 180). The comments of Asoka’s 
associates are quoted below in the parallel varsions : — (a) In the Divydvaddna 
p. 432, the Sahghasthavira s.\ys : **bhadantd bhavantah sakyam iddnim 
samvegam utpddayitum kutah evam hy-uktam Bhagavatd paravipattih 
samvejaniyam sthdnam itr\ (b) in the Sutrdlamkdra {BEFEO^ IV p. 
725) the messenger who takes Asoka's gift to the monks says of the 
Emperor : — Ses bons karmans sont epuises, brusquement sa chute est 
survenue. Trompe par ses karmans, il est sombre, il a perdu sa majeste, 
tel le solcil qui s’approche du couchant*'; (c) in the Asokavaddna 
(Przyluski in La Legende p. 209) the Sthavira of the monastery on 
receiving the gift thus addresses the monks : Il convient, a cause de cela, 
de ressentir pour la transmigration un degout et une aversion 
profonds. Les richesses et les plaisirs s*evanouisscnt rapidement. 
La puissance et la souverainete sont bientot perdues’*. On the story of 
Anoka’s gift of the whole kingdom, vide Divy. (pp. 432-33), Asokavaddna 
in Przyluski, La Legende^ pp, 300-01. 
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to the Sangha by a sealed deed of gift, and that the ministers so 
far respected the Emperor 5 act that they redeemed it from the 
monks by paying four kotis of gold. From the point of view 
of the Buddhist monks, there could be no better precedent for 
later “monarchs wanting to imitate the munificence of the great 
Emperor/’ 

Even if we were to admit that the Buddhist story embodied 
a genuine historical tradition, it is difficult to follow Dr. Jayaswal 
when he acclaims it as *'the great constitutional datum on the 
reign of Asoka.’* The parallel versions, in the first place, do not 
agree as to the authority that deprived Asoka of his sovereignty. 
In the Siitralamkara story we arc told that when the Emperor 
urged his ministers to procure fresh treasures which he could 
bestow upon the monks, they refused to give him the same. 
According to the A-yu wang tchouan the heir-apparent Sampadi 
agreeing with the ministers deprived the king of all that belonged 
to him. In the Divyavadana story Sampadi acting in accordance 
with the advice of his ministers forbade the treasurer to send 
Asoka’s gift to the monastery. Dr. Jayaswal is not quite correct 
in saying that the Buddhist monks do not call the ministers sinful 
for their act. The version of the A^yu wang tchouan explicitly 
states that it was the bad ministers of perverse views (“de mauvais 
ministres aux vues pcrverscs’*) that advised the heir-apparent. 
Indeed it is clear both from the account of A^yn wang tchonan 
and the Divyavadana that the monks regarded the action of the 
heir-apparent and ministers as an act of usurpation. Passing 
to another point, we would refer to the description (which 
is common to all versions) of the circumstances under which 
Asoka was deprived of his sovereignty. The Emperor, we are 
told, had fallen ill and grieved that the balance of 4 kotis out 
of his contemplated gift of one thousand koUs to the Sangha 
was yet unpaid. When he proceeded to send the gifts to the 
Kfikkutarama monastery, the ministers told the heir-apparent that 
Asoka had not long to live and was dissipating the treasure, and 
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that since the strength of kings lay in the treasury, this ought 
to be prevented. It was thus not in* vindication of “the con- 
stitutional law*’ of the country but in the interests of the prospec- 
tive successor to the throne that the ministers advised, if the 
Buddhist tradition is to be believed, the withdrawal of sovereign 
authority from the great Maurya.^^ 

We may wind up the present line of argument with some 
reference to the extract quoted by Jayaswal from Act V of the 
Malavikagnimitra drama of the poet Kalidasa. In this extract 
we are told in connection with the settlement of a conquered 

14 We quote below the passages relating to the authority that deprived 
Asoka of his sovereignty: — (a) tasmimscha samaye Kundlasya Samfadi 
nama fntro yuvarajye pravartate tasyamdtyair abhihitam. Kuntdra Asoko 
raja svalpakdldvasthdyi idam cha dravyam ktikkutdrdmarn preshyate 
koiahalinascha rdjdno, nivartayitavyah ydvat kamdrena hhdnddgdrikah pra- 
Ushiddhah (Divy, p. 430); (b) "11 exigea de ses ministres dc lui procurer 
encore d*autrcs tresor si niais ses ministres ne voulurent plus lui en donner” 
(Siitrdlarnkara in BETEO, IV p, 723); (c) '‘La-dessus liulmo-t^i [Sampadi] 
d’accord avec les ministres, profita dc la maladie du roi pour lui retircr 
tout ce qui lui appartenait'’ (Asokdvaddna in Pizyliiski, La Legende,,. 
p, 298); (d) "At this the prince (San-po-ti) promptly ordered that no 
treasure should go out for the use of the great king ( = Maharaja)'' (Sarh^ 
yukta Agama), When Jayaswal makes "Chancellor’’ Radhagupta refuse 
further gifts to the Buddhist sahgha in disregard of the orders of Asoka, 
he overlooks the fact that Radhagupta ’s name is not mentioned in any 
version among the ministers responsible for the revolution, while the 
A~ytt wang tchouan expressl states that he advised the gift of the whole 
four kotis to the monks, but the bad ministers advised the heir-apparent 
otherwise. On the nature of the ministers’ act compare the following 
extracts: — (a) hhrityaih sa hhfimipatir = adya hritadhikdrah {Divy, p, 
432), (b) "Aujourd’ hui il cst gouvernc par la foulc dc ses suje ts’’ 
{Asokavadana in Przyluski...p. 299). The circumstances leading to 
Asoka’s deprivation of his sovereignty are thus described in the 
Aiokdvaddna. Tuis le roi Asoka tomba maladc et, sachant qu’il allait 
mourir, il pleura et fut afflige,..Alors le roi donna de I’or de I’argent 
ct dcs objets precieux au monastere de Kukkutarama...Dc mauvais 
ministres aux vues perverses dirent au prince heritier : *Le roi Asoka 
apprache du terme de sa vie; il dissipe ses tresors et, donnant 
tout, il est sur le point dc se miner. Vous serez roi; or les tresors ct les 
objets precieux constituent les resources d'un roi; il faut main'tenant 
cmpecher qu’ils ne soient completement dissipes" (trans by Przyluski, 
pp. 296-97). Divy, pp. 429-30 has practically the same account Even 
in the version of the Sutrdlarnkdra {BEFEO^ IV p. 723) the occasion of 
the Emperor’s being deprived of his authority is said to be that he fell 
seriously ill. 
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territory (namely Vidarbha) by the sub-king Agnimitra that the 
needful was first decided by the ministers (the amatya and his 
colleagues), that on the matter being reported to the king he issued a 
specific verbal order for division of Vidarbha between two cousins, 
that this order was communicated at the king’s desire to the 
Council of Ministers (mantri-farishact), and that the minister 
finally communicated to the king the Council’s whole-hearted 
approval of his order. In the above Jayaswal finds evidence of a 
well-established constitutional practice in Kalidasa’s days, viz. 
“that the Council of Ministers was vested with the authority to 
decide upon the course of action to be taken even in matters of a 
conquered territory”. The force of this argument, however, is 
considerably lessened by another extract (Act I) from the same 
drama where we read how Agnimitra, being provoked by a 
message from the king of Vidarbha, summarily ordered an expedi- 
tion against him, and how the amatya meekly acquiesced in his 
master’s resolution. 

Let us sum up the results of the foregoing discussions. In 
the first place we have endeavoured to show that the Vedic 
“king-makers” and “jewel-holders” certainly enjoyed sufficient 
political importance to make it necessary for a newly consecrated 
king to win their support and allegiance by a special prayer to a 
mystic amulet and a particular ritual of the consecration ceremony 
respectively. But apart from a few phrases we have no evidence 
to show that they had the constitutional right of investing the 
king with sovereignty. The supposition that these “king- 
makers” were “communal or popular officers” or that they along 
with “the jewel-holders” were the king’s ministers, is in the 
circumstances of the case extremely improbable. Again the 
suggestion that the ratnins branched off or were selected from the 
Popular Assembly {samiti) is a gratuitous assumption, the probabili- 
ty being in favour of their forming from the first two independent 
bodies. Secondly, the Council of ministers in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
and in Asoka’s edicts cannot be held to represent the old Vedic 
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folk-assembly, or to consist of “king-makers backed by the 
popular will,” or to constitute “a representative body of officials 
of the monarchic State”. To judge from the authoritative 
Dharmasastra and Arthasastra texts, it would appear on the 
contrary that the king was entitled to select his own ministers. 
The authoritative texts, again, as well as the historical inscrip- 
tions do not justify the conclusion that the king was prevented 
by the law and custom of the constitution from acting without 
the Council’s approval. The texts in fact leave us in no doubt 
that the king was given considerable discretion in the matter of 
acting by the advice of his ministers. Thirdly, the reference to 
a council of ten ministers of the king with as many distinct 
portfolios is found only in a text of the late Sukrariitisara. Not 
only^ however, does this statement Bnd no exact parallel in the 
earlier literature, but it is contradicted on material points by 
the historical inscriptions. The texts, again, do not warrant 
the further supposition of “an Inner Cabinet” comprising five 
ministers, and “a Council of State” consisting of four distinct 
classes of members. They lay down on the contrary sufficiently 
flexible rules relating to the composition of the Council. 
Fourthly, as regards the question of the ministers’ specific 
privileges, the view crediting Asoka’s ministers with the right of 
discussing and even rejecting the Emperor’s orders is not suppor- 
ted by the evidence of his inscriptions. Again, neither the Smriti 
texts nor the Buddhist tradition nor the historical inscriptions 
quoted in this connexion, bear out the interpretation that the 
king was incompetent to make gifts in disregard of his ministers. 
The alleged refusal of the ministers of a Saka ruler to sanction 
his demand for money-grants out of the State ^easuty is based 
upon misapprehension of the record in question, while the alle- 
ged act of Asoka’s ministers in depriving him of his sovereignty 
in defence of the constitutional laws of the realm is not borne 
out either by the evidence of his own inscriptions, or that of the 
Buddhist traditions about his later career. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Ancient Indian administrative nomenclature 

A notable feature of the Ancient Indian polity, which 
testifies to the high degree of development of its bureaucratic 
content, is the wealth of technical titles for administrative posts 
that is found in our historical records, both literary and cpigra- 
phic, belonging to widely different areas of our vast country. 
To understand the working of the Ancient Indian administration, 
it is very necessary to clarify the signiBcance of these titles as 
far as possible in the light of the available data. It is proposed 
in this chapter to consider some of the most notable attempts 
that have been made in this direction by a number of scholars in 
recent times. 


A. The Maury a period 

Recent discussions on the subject of administrative machinery 
of the Imperial Mauryas have turned principally on a number of 
references in Asoka’s inscriptions and in an inscription of Rudra- 
daman, the Saka ruler of Western India in the second century 
A.D. The former are concerned with the designation and func- 
tions of the officers severally called rajukas (with the dialecti- 
cal variations rajiika, rajjuka, lajuka, lajjiikd), pradeUkas and 
yutas; while the latter relate to the status of two high 
officers of the Maurya administration functioning in the 
imperial territory of Gujerat. As regards the first group of 
references. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal with his usual originality explains 
Asoka’s rajukas in his well-known work Hindu Polity to mean 
‘ruling ministers’ or ‘High Ministers’. This interpretation, the 
author thinks, is justified by two texts from one of Asoka’s 
inscriptions (PE IV) which he translates in his own way as 
follows : — “Those Rajukas who are either over (the departments 
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o[) Abhihara {v/Av) ox Danda (Home Administration) are made 
(declared) by me to be Protectors by, themselves...! do make 
hereby my Rajiikas independent in War and Peace (administra- 
tion)”. Along with the above arguments a few more are 
advanced by the author in an important paper contributed by 
him on the same subject some years earlier to the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Taking pradesikas in RE 
III to mean “the Provincials or the Provincial Ministers”, he 
says that rajiikas being more important than the fradesikas must 
mean “the Ministers at the seat of the Central Government.” 
The reference in the same record to “the lacs and lacs” of 
people made over to the care of the rajiikas, we arc further told, 
proves that “the whole of the people were under their rule”, 
while “their going out of office every five years also suggests 
chat they were of the class of High Ministers.” Inferring further 
from two Jataka texts (Vol. I pp. 179, ^o/\)thAt rajiika is derived, 
not (as most scholars think) from rajju (rope) but from rajii 
(“a known Pali word-form in the sense of ruler or king”), the 
author concludes that “the rajiikas of Asoka were the rulers or 
Rulers Ministers, the committee of the Parisa vested with real 
executive power over the whole'Empire”. 

Completely different from the above are the explanations of 
the title rajiika by other scholars of our times. According to 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee the rajiikas were “the ordinary 
provincial governors” apparently in contrast with the viceroys 
belonging to the royal house. This view is Based partly upon the 
supposed connexion of •raju' of RE III in the Mansehra 
version (after the author’s own reading) with Pali rajan, and partly 
on the extensive number of people made over to the care of these 
officers by the king. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that the 
rSjukas were heads of districts as distinguished from the fradesi- 
kas who were heads of divisions or provinces. Similar, but less 
definite, is the view of Dr. A. S. Alcekar who makes out the 
rajiikas in one place to correspond to modern Divisional 
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Commissioners, but elsewhere compares their position with chat 
oE a modern District Collector. More important is the view oE 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri who tentatively equ ates the rajukas 
on the one hand with the Agronomi oE Chandragupta 
Maurya*s administration (aEter Megasthenes’ description), and 
on the other hand with the rajjuka (*rope-holding officer’ or 
‘land-surveyor’ figuring in a well-known Jataka story {Jatakas, 
Vol. 11 , p. 367). Coming to the significance oE the second title, 
in the list above quoted, we may state that Dr. Raychaudhuri 
first quotes the current interpretations oE Asoka’s pradesikas 
as ‘local governors’, ‘local chicEs’, ‘district officers’ and ‘reporters’, 
and then on the strength oE Dr. F. W. Thomas’s identification 
oE these officers with Kautilya’s pradeshtris suggests that they 
corresponded to ‘‘the subordinate governors, the nomarchs, 
hyparchs and mcridarchs oE Hellenistic kingdoms.” By contrast 
Dr. Altekar contents hinisclE with repeating without comment 
Dr. Thomas’s identification oE pradesikas with pradeshtris above- 
mentioned. It is evident that the last two interpretations 
would invest the pradesikas with executive as well as fiscal Eunc- 
cion. How the last title in the list, viz. yutas^ is understood by 
the scholars above-mentioned will be told presently. 

The Eullest discussion oE the significance oE the three titles 
under notice in recent times is that oE Dr. B. M. Barua in his 
two learned works Inscriptions of Asoka, (Part II) and Asoka and 
his inscriptions (Parts I and II). In his first-named work the 
author observes that die rajUkas were “a class oE mahamdtras 
[State oEficers] belonging to the central government”, while the 
pradesikas associated with them only in one inscription (RE. Ill) were 
“a similar class oE officials belonging to the provincial government.” 
Again, aEter idcntiEying the rajjukas and the pradesikas with the 
lajavachanikas oE another inscription (SRE. I)«-*^meaning accord- 
ing to the author, “a special class oE mahamitras to whom the 
royal orders or messages were communicated with express direction 
as CO how to put them into execution or broadcast them within 
55 
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their respective jurisdictions — the author declares their function to 
have been that of “governors, chief commissioners, commissioners 
according to variations in jurisdiction.” In his second work Barua 
draws a number of important conclusions in the light of various 
references to these officers in the Asokan edicts. The rajjHka, 
he says, was “the Imperial Agent” or “Regent”, “Commissioner” 
or “Chief-Commissioner” who carried on as such the local 
administration with the help of his officials: unlike the chora- 
rajjuka of Kautilya (11 6 and IV 13) and the rajjuka in thejataka 
story above quoted, they were not land-surveyors working under 
a higher officer (samaharta of Kautilya), but were themselves 
officials with authority over many hundreds of thousands of people 
who functioned as the final court ol criminal appeal as well as 
supreme heads of the local administration: their “basic duty” 
consisted in “the effective control of the collection and utilisation 
of revenue under various heads and tlirough different depart- 
ments” such as was assigned by Kautilya to the samaharta. 
Coming to another point the author explains that fradesikas meant 
“officials in a small administrative area”, and alternatively, 
reporters, and that they were the subordinate functionaries under 
the rdjukas and themselves Controlled the yutas, just as the 
pradeshtris in the Arthaiastra were intermediaries between the 
samaharta on the one hand and the gopas, the sthanikas and the 
adhyakshas on the other. For the identification of pradesikas 
with pradeshtris, the author finds support in the use of the verb 
pradesana meaning (according to Amarakoia X 62) ‘presents due 
to a king’. In so far as the title y»ta is concerned, Barua first 
notices its verbal correspondence with Pali rajayutta and Sanskrit 
rdjayukta as well as yukta {“toyal officers carrying on the adminis- 
trative work in the district”) of the inscriptions belonging to the 
early centuries before and after Christ. The yuta, he further says, 
was not “a generic term for* government officials” (R. K. 
Mookerjee), since they are assigned a prominent position in RE III 
in contrast with the purushas (ordinary officials) of other records. 
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The term on the contrary meant “the subordinate secretariat staff 
who accompanied the rajjukas and the pradesikas on tour’*. The 
yutas were not “District Treasury Officers” (Bhandarkar) because 
their Kautilyan parallels (the yuktas and their subordinates) had 
charge of “State-funds and store-houses in the custody of all 
departments.” Again, the duty of ganana with which the y^tas 
were entrusted (RE III) did not make them the Asokan equivalent 
of Kautilya’s gananikya meaning ‘the Accounts Department’ 
(Jayaswal), for the term meant codifying, recording and so forth. 
From the above the author concludes that the yntas were connect- 
ed with the imperial and provincial secretariat as well as the 
district treasury.^ 

It will be convenient for us to consider the above views under 
three heads. 

I. Rdjiikas. The passage in PE IV referring to Asoka’s 
delegation of powers to the rdjiikas, which has been interpreted 
by Jayaswal in the sense that they were charged with the depart- 
ments of war and home administration, has been taken by ocher 
scholars to mean that they were entrusted with ‘rewards and 
punishments’ (Hultzsch), or ‘judicial investigation and punish- 
ment’ (D. R, Bhandarkar), or ‘the hearing of cases and the pass- 
ing of sentences* (Barua), or Vne power to judge and to punish* 
(J. Bloch). This follows the natural meaning of abhihdla in the 
text as ‘offeiing* or ‘gift’ and alternatively ‘plaint*, and of danda 
as ‘punishment*. On the other hand Jayaswal’s rendering of 
abhihdla as ‘war’ or ‘declaring hostilities’, though it may claim 
support from Sanskrit and Pali abhihdra meaning ‘attack* or 


I Significance of Rajukas, Pradesikas and Yutas : — (a) K.P. Jayaswal, HP 
pp. 19511, 287, 301.02 ; fBORS 1908, pp. 36-40, ibid 1918, pp. 41-42 ; 
(b) Radlia iCuniud Mookerjee, Chandragupta Maarya and his Times^ 
pp. 52, 133; (c) D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 2nd. ed., p. 64; (d) Hema- 
chandra Raychaudhuii, Political History o[ Ancient India^ 5th cd. pp. 
318-19; (e) A. S. Altekar, SGAI^ pp, 206, 317; (f) B. M. Barua, 

Inscriptions of Asoka, Part 11 pp. 239‘43i 248 , ibid Asoka, pp. 151 - 53 , 
192-95, Bloch {Lcs Inscriptions di* Asoka, p. 95M) translates as 

*le provincial,* 
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‘assault’ and ‘censure’ or ‘abuse’ respectively, is evidently a forced 
one, while his translation of danda as ‘administration’ or ‘home- 
administration’ or ‘peace administration’ is quite unwarranted. 
In the second place Jayaswal’s etymological argument based upon 
the supposed literal significance of rajii^a (‘holder of the reins of 
State or of government’) is altogether far-fetched and fallacious. 
On the other hand the connexion of rajiika with the rajjuka, or 
more fully the rajiugahaka-atnachcha of the Jataka story above 
quoted, is based on sound philological principles. This is shown 
by the note kindly contributed at the writer’s request by the well- 
known linguist Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and appended to 
this chapter. The parallel Vedic term sarhgrahita (charioteer) is 
quite naturally explained by Bhatta Bhaskara in his commentary 
on a TS. text quoted by Jayaswal as ‘one who holds the reins’, 
while its alternative (not ‘secondary’) explanation given by 
the commentator in Jayaswal’s somewhat forced rendering 
as ‘he who heads (the administration by holding the reins of 
government)’ goes no further than extending its application to the 
kumaradhyaksh which means not ‘the Prince-Minister’ (Jayaswal), 
but is probably identical with (he kumardmatya of the Gupta 
inscriptions about whom we shall speak fully in the course of this 
chapter. Thirdly, the reference in RE III {Lajiikd me bahusu 
pdnasatasahasesu janasi dyatd) means not that “the whole 
people”, but that many hundreds of thousands of them, were 
placed by Asoka under the charge of the rajjukas. In the 
following passage [sarvata vijite mama yutd cha rdjuke cha 
prddesike cha paMchasu paAichasu vdsesu anusaAiy-\d^na\mn\ 
iydtti), anusafnydna has been taken by other scholars in such 
senses as ‘tour for official inspection’ (Biihlcr), ‘circuit 
(Bhandarkar) and ‘complete tour’ (Hultzsch), an interpretation 
which is supported by the verbal form of the word occurring in 
a Pali canonical text {AN I pp. 39-60) signifying going out on 
tour into the interior of the districts for various specified purposes. 
The parallel passage in the late Sukranlti on which Jayaswal 
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depends for his own interpretation of atiMsafnyana as ‘going out 
of office* simply relates to a king’s transfer of his officials. 
Fourthly, according to the rules of Pali grammar rajii is not an 
independent noun-stem, but is one of the modified forms which 
the root-word rajan assumes in the instrumental, the dative, the 
ablative and the genitive plurals. In the two Jataka passages 
referred to by Jayaswal u)uhi is precisely the instrumental pluml 
of rajan applied respectively to a group of seven ‘kings’ attacking 
Banaras, and to the 7707 ‘kings’ of the Lichchhavis residing 
in Vaisali. The above discussion tends to show the incorrectness 
of the rendering of Rajukas as ‘‘High ministers” “vested with 
real executive powers over the whole Empire” 

Coming to the other interpretations of rajUkas, what Dr. 
B. M. Barua means is that they were the Imperial Agents who 
received express directions for carrying out and broadcasting the 
emperor’s orders, that they combined the highest executive and 
judicial functions as being at once the final court of criminal 
appeal and the supreme heads of the local administration, and 
that their main function was the collection and utilisation of the 
revenue through various departments. On the grounds stated by 
this scholar the above general rendering seems to give a more 
correct interpretation of the function of the rajUkas than the 
precise and definite view that they were “the ordinary provincial 
governors” (Mookerjee), or that their office corresponded to that 
of the modern Divisi9n.1l Commissioners or District Collectors 
(Altekar and Bhandarkar). In so far as Dr. Mookerjee’s arguments 
are concerned, we have further to state that ju in RE III (ManSchra 
version), as is shown by the estampage copy of this record, is an 
incomplete word with the initial and the final letter dropped 
out. Evidently it stands for the complete word rajitko of the 
Shahbazgarhi version with an identical dialect and grammar, 
this word itself being nothing but a dialectical variant of rajuka 
(rajiike in nominative singular) in the Girnar version. Secondly 
although it is true that rajaka is a derivation from rajan in the 
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sense of ‘a little king’ or ‘a petty prince*, there is no grammatical 
rule either in Sanskrit or Pali for connecting rajiika with rajan. 
Thirdly, Asoka’s grant of authority to the rajukas over hundreds 
of thousands of people does not sufSce to show that they were 
“the ordinary provincial governors”.^ . 

II Pradesikasn The most natural explanation of this term, 
based upon its derivation from fradesa (a small geographical 
region), is local or provincial official. The slightly higher title 
padesaraja (Sanskrit pradesaraja) meaning the ruler of a province 
or a small kingdom is contrasted in a Pali canonical text {Viru. 
Ill 47) with a world^rultr on the one hand, and with the 
official in charge of a district or a division and other officials. 
Less probable, as being based upon the rare use of pradesa in the 
sense of ‘report’, with which Dr. Raychaudhuri compares that 
of ‘counsel’ or ‘instruction’ in a text (V 26.3) of the Vishnu 
Purana, is Dr. F. W. Thomas’s interpretation of pradesika as 
‘reporter’. The iderttification of pradesikas with Kautilya’s 
pradeshtris rests upon an earlier interpretation of Dr. F. W. 
Thomas which was afterwards discarded by the same scholar, 
while the suggestion that the pradesikas in contrast with the 
rajukas were officers of the local administration lacks corrobora- 
tion^. 

2 On the significance of abhihala vide (a) PT5. Did. s.v.; (b) Barua, 
Inscriptions .. p. 2o5; (c) Bloch, Les Inscriptions,., p. 164^. On Pali 
abhiharati and Skt. dbhihara vide PTS. Diet, and Aptc, Sanskrit-Enylish 
Diet. s. v. For discussion of significance of anutarhyana vide Bhaiularkar, 
Asoka, pp. 302-03. On the case-endings of rajan vide Geiger, Pali 
Litter fitnr und Sprache, see. 92; also cf. PTS, Diet. s.v. The two Jataka 
passages arc as follows: — (i) Raja tarn pakkosapetva ^sakkhissasi tata 
sattahi rajHhi yuddham katunHi aha. *Deua,,,sakala — Jambudipe rdjuhi sa- 
ddhirh yujjhiturh sakkhissamitP (Jat Yol. I, p. 179); (2) Tattha nicheka- 
kalam rajjarh karetva vasantanam yeva rajitnarh sattasahassani sattasatani 
satta cha rajano hontt (ibid p, 504). For the derivation of Skt, and Pali 
rajaka from rajan vide Panini V 3, 85 and PTS, dictionary s. v* 
respectively. 

3 The derivation of pradesika from pradesa is supported by the 
authority of Kern fJRAS 1880 p. 393). F.W. Thomas {]RAS 1915 p. 112) 
correcting his earlier identification with pradeshtris (IRAS 1914 pp, 
385*6), and Hultzsch {Corpus... p. 5, w.3). 
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III. Ytitas. The reference in Kautilya’s Arthasastra to the 
yuktas* opportunities for misappropriating the government 
revenue, and in Manu to their function of recovering lost pro- 
perty justifies Barua’s interpretation of Asoka’s yutas as having 
charge of State-funds and storehouses. Similarly his explanation 
of ytitas as the subordinate secretariat staff accompanying the 
rajukas and pradestkas on tour amplifies Hultzsch's suggestion 
that they were secretaries employed for codifying royal orders in 
the office of the mahdmdtras. 

Let us next turn to the Junagadh rock inscription of 
Rudradaman, the Saka ruler of Western India in the second 
century A.D., the object of which is to record the restoration 
of a famous artificial lake called Sudarsana (‘The Lake Beautifur) 
by the high-minded Great Satrap for the benefit of his subjects. 
The Lake, we are told in the course of this narrative, had been 
caused to be excavated (lit. ‘made’) by t\\e rdshtriyaoi the Maurya 
King Cfiandragupta, and was adorned with conduits “for the 
sake of Asoka Maurya by the Yavana king Tushaspha when 
governing.” The interpretation of these historical allusions has 
given rise to strikingly different views regarding the status of 
the two officers above mentioned in relation to the Maurya 
administration. According to Drs. Beni Prasad and D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Pushyagupta and Tushaspha were provincial 
governors of Surashtra under Chandragupta Maurya and Asoka 
respectively, the former scholar holding that they had the 
respective designation« of rdshtriya and adhishthaya (sic) and the 
latter stating that they belonged to the second type of heads of 
provinces who in contrast with the Prince-viceroys were not 
selected from the royal family. Putting a more original inter- 
pretation upon the above, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri holds that 
Pushyagupta was “a sort of Imperial High Commissioner” in 
Surashtra with its group of rajas under the paramount rule of 
Chandragupta Maurya, and that he occupied as such a position 
in this province similar to that of Lord Cromer in Egypt in 
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recent times. Tushlspha’s relation to Emperor Asoka, we are 
further told by the same scholar, was similar to chat of Raja Man 
Singh of Amber, governor of Bengal under Akbar, and that of 
the Sakya-raja to the Kosala King Prasenajit. The most original 
view is that of Dr. B. M. Barua who thinks that Pushyagupta 
was "the mayor, business-magnate ahd influential landlord of 
Girnar” in Chandragupta’s time, and that Tushaspha came into 
power not in Asoka’s time, but after the termination of his rule.* 
Let us begin our discussion of the above views with reference 
to the interpretation of Dr. Barua which is based upon his own 
explanation (of the crucial term ras btriya) and reading (ante in 
place of the usual krite) in the inscription. If this interpretation 
were to be accepted as correct, it is evident that the whole 
passage would cease to have any bearing upon the administration 
of the Mauryas. As regards the significance of rashtriya Barua’s 
argument is mainly founded upon the reference to cognate 
titles in a Jataka text and in two passages from the late 
(5th century A. D.?) commentaries of Buddhaghosa on the Pali 
canon. Now admitting with Barua the equivalence of Asoka’s 
rashtriya to the rashtrika-maharashtrika-rashtrafala of his quoted 
texts, we have first to state ' that the Jataka passage refers to 
the senafati (‘general’) at the head of the amachchas ('ministers’ 
or ‘high officials’) and the furohita at the head of the Brahmanas, 
and lastly the rauhika (Skt. rashtrika) along with (and not as 
‘‘the foremost’’ among) the negamas (bankers, business-magnates 

4 Interpretation of rashtriya and explanation of status of the Yavana 
king: — ( a) Beni Prasad, The State... p. 119; fb) Bhandarkar, Asoka, 
p. 30 ; (c) Raychtudhuri, Political History ... p. 289 ; (d) Barua, 

Asoka... pp. 148-50. 191. The original extract in Rudradaman’s inscrip- 
tion after the reading and translation of Kielhorn {El. Vol. viii, 
pp. 36-49) is as follows:—... {s)y=arthe Mauryasya rSjnah Candrag{u)p 
{ta)s-(ya) (r)3striyena (V)aisyena Pusyaguptena karitam Aiokasya Maur- 
yasya te yavanarajena Tusasphen»c3dhisth3ya pranalibhirisala{rn)krta 
(w); for the sake of ... ordered to be made by the Vaifya Pushya- 
gupta, the provincial governor of the Maurya king Chandragupta ; 
adorned with conduits for Aloka the Maurya by the Yavana king Tusha- 
spha while governing.’’ 
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and rich landowners)®. This probably means that ratthikas held 
the same rank as the negamas, unlike the senapati and the 
ftiTohita who stood at the head of their respective classes. 
Again, the reference in Buddhaghosa’s first passage to the 
dress and equipment of tlie rashtriyas^ who are described as being 
“gorgeously dressed, holding swords and the like in their 
hands”, and joining as such the mahamatras and the Brahmanas 
during a State-drive of the Magadha king Ajatasatru, suggests 
that they were more probably a class of high officers (in contrast 
with the ordinary officials called mahamatras) than mayors and so 
forth. This suggestion is confirmed by the description in the 
second passage of a Kuru king’s visit to a saint “with a retinue 
consisting of the mahamatras, the maharashtrikas and such like 
persons of higher and higher rank”. In the next place Buddha- 
ghosa’s definition of a rashtrapala family in his second passage as 
“that of which the head was capable of maintaining and restoring 
the peace and order in a territory or any portion thereof in the 
event of party factions, capable of coping with or quelling any 
popular commotion or disturbance”, definitely suits a high official 
(corresponding to the rashtrapala-rashtramtikhya of Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra) instead of a business-magnate and the like. Fourthly, when 
Barua finds in the title Vaisya applied to Pushy agupta a confirma- 
tion of his own interpretation of rashtriya, ht forgets that it would 
in the circumstances be quite tautologous. On the contrary, the 
title would be completely apposite with the use of rashtriya as an 
administrative designation, in the sense that Pushyagupta the 
Vaisya had to be distinguished from his namesake of another 
(fCshatriya?) caste holding a similar high office. It remains to 
mention that Kielhorn’s reading krite (‘for the sake of’) which 
has been followed by all other scholars is exactly in keeping with 
the known humanitarian activities of Asoka, while Barua’s 
amended reading ante (at the end of) would seem to be quite 

5 The passage in the original {Jat, Vol. V, p. 178) is as follows: — 
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pointless from the point of view of the generation to whom the 
whole record is addressed. 

Passing to the other interpretations of the present passage 
wc have to state in the first place that there is only a single re- 
ference in a Pali canonical text to a king of Surashtra called 
Pihgala ruling under Bindusara’s and Asoka’s suzerainty.® This, 
we think, is the chief basis for the designation of Pushyagupta and 
Tushaspha as provincial governors of Surashtra under Chandra- 
gupta Maurya and Asoka respectively. As for Dr. Raychaudhuri's 
ingenious suggestion that the Surashtras were included among the 
autonomous tribes and peoples of the Maurya Empire so that 
Pushyagupta was a sort of Imperial High Commissioner in Sura- 
shtra with its group of dependant chiefs, we have to remember 
that the extract from Kautilya XI i quoted by this scholar mentions 
the Surashtras as an instance of the non-political (varttasastropajh 
vin) as distinguished from the political {rajasabdofajivin) com- 
munities (sanghas)y while the list of autonomous peoples in Asoka’s 
own inscriptions refers in general terms to the peoples of Western 
India (Afaranta) without making any special reference to the 
people of Surashtra. As regards the historical parallel drawn by 
Dr. Raychaudhuri between Tushaspha’s relation to Asoka and that 
of Raja Man Singh to Akbar as well as that of the Sakya king to 
Prasenajit, it may be said that while they are plausible enough, 
the Sakya king by contrast appears to have held his office in 
hereditary succession besides possessing ethqic and cultural affini- 
ties with the paramount ruler. 

What, then, is the significance of the title rashtriya applied 
to Pushyagupta and the gerund adhishthaya to Tushaspha in the 
inscription above-named? As regards the former title its etymolo- 
gical or lexical meaning is of little help. Thus Panini, while 

senapati-pamiikhani astti-amachcha-sahassani purohita-pamukh^ni satthi^ 
brahmana-sahassani ratthika-negamadayo bahn pakkosapetva, 

6 Vide the ref, in the Pali canonical work the Petavatthu (and its 
commentary the Paramatthadipani) first noticed by Mr. Charan Das 
Chatterji in his paper A historical character in the reign of Asoka 
Maurya (D. /?. Bhandarkar Volume pp. 330 ff). 
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giving his rule (IV 2.93) for the formation of this word, under- 
stands it in a sufficiently wide sense to mean even one who was 
born in a kingdom. In Amara’s well-known lexicon (V 14) it 
has the non-political sense of the king's brother-in-law. Among 
parallel terms the Skt Rashtrika (Pali rauhika, Asokan rathtka 
with variants) is used in the general sense of the inhabitant of a 
kingdom, although it also means an official. The titles rashtra- 
pala and rashtramakhya in Kautilya’s 'Arthasastra seem to mean ‘a 
district officer in the interior of the kingdom’ in contrast with the 
antapala ^tdei\ of the Marches*) and a ptiramukhya (‘officer in 
charge of a town). May it be that the rdshtriya of Chandragupta 
Maurya held charge of a small district in Gujarat under the Maurya 
viceroy of Western India with his headquarters at Ujjayinl? This 
supposition is not negatived by the fact that the rdshtrapdla and 
the antapdla belong to the same official grade as the prince in 
Kautilya’s “Civil List” (V 3), for the difference between the 
Asokan and the Arthasastra systems of administration is all the 
difference between an imperial type of polity based essentially on 
the contrast between the Central Government and the provinces, 
and the traditional type of a small monarchy founded primarily 
on the dichotomy between the administrative units of the town 
and the rural area. Turning to the official position of Tusha- 
shpha we may observe that his relation to Asoka is described in 
Rudradaman’s inscription quite differently from that of Pushya- 
gupta to Chandragupta Maurya. Indeed, we may point out, 
notwithstanding the high authority of Kielhorn who tenders the 
verb in the inscription above-named as ‘administering’ or 
‘governing’, that adhishtha bears the sense of “to direct, to 
preside over, to superintend,” just as the corresponding Pali 
verb adhittha means “to undertake, practise, perform, look after, 
to celebrate.’ - May we then take the rcicrence in Rudra- 
daman^s inscription to mean that Tushashpha was entrusted by 


7 Vide Apte’s Sanskrit-Efiglish Dictionary and P,T.S. Dictionary s.v. 
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Asoka wicli siiperincendence oE the grand irrigation work on the 
lake excavated by the order oE his grandEather? iE so, there can 
be no question oE his being charged with the government of the 
province under the Imperial Mauryas. 

B. The feriod^<of the Itnpirial Guptas 

The rule oE the Imperial Guptas was marked by sonic strik- 
ing developments oE the old oEEicial nomenclature. While the 
most characteristic administrative titles in the Arthasastra are 
sannidhata, samaharta, pradeshta, ndgaraka, sthanika and gopa 
as well as adhyakshas oE various classes, and those in the Asokan 
edicts arc mahamatras, pradesikas, rajukas and yutas, the corres- 
ponding titles in the records oE the Gupta emperors borrowed 
in some cases Erom their immediate predecessors are baladhikrita, 
senapati, dandanayaka, kumdramdtya, uparika and sdfddhi~ 
vigrahika. The Gupta Emperors Eurthcr adopted on a large scale, 
aEtcr the sporadic examples set by their Kushan, Satavahana 
and Ikshvaku predecessors belonging to Northern, Western and 
Eastern India respectively, a group oE oEEicial titles with the 
honorific prefix mahdn (‘the chieE’) added te their names. Such 
arc the titles mahddandandyaka, mahdpratihdra, mahdsvapati, 
mahdptlupati, mahabalddhikrita, mahdsdMdhivigrahika, mahdksha- 
patalika and mahdkdrtdkritika . 

What is the significance oE the above changes? There is 
probably no reason to think that they indicate a very striking 
departure Erom the traditional methods oE buEcaucratic administra- 
tion. In so Ear as the new administrative titles with an honorific 
prefix are concerned they would seem at first to represent a 
general tendency to upgrade the older offices — a movement with 
which may be matched the simultaneous exaltation oE the royal 
office. It is, however, equally probable that there was under the 
Imperial Guptas an attempt to strengthen the administrative 
organisation by the wholesale creation oE a superior cadre oE civil 
and military officers above the existing lower grade officials. Inter- 
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prctcd in this way it would appear that the mahahaladhikrita of 
the Gupta period, corresponding to tht mahasendpati of theSatava- 
hana kings, controlled a staff of subordinate officers like the mahasva^ 
pati (‘chief officer of cavalry*), the bhatdsvapati (‘officer in charge 
of the regular cavalry’), the mahaplhpati (‘chief officer in charge 
of elephants’), not to speak of the sendpati and the balddhikrita 
(generals). Similarly the mahdpratthdra (‘lit, chief door-keeper’ 
bui probably meaning ‘chief of the palace-guards’) controlled his 
staff of pratihdras. The mahdkshapatalika was the chief officer 
in charge of the Records office. For the rest the mantrin (‘chief 
minister*), whose office may be traced back to the late Vedic 
period, was the head of the civil administration^ while the 
sdndhivigrahika (an innovation of the Gupta period) was ‘the 
minister of peace or war’, or more generally, ‘the foreign minister*,* 
In the group of administtrative titles above mentioned two 
names stand out conspicuously above the rest, as they have formed 
the subject of very different interpretations among scholars 
in recent times. These are the offices of kumdrdmatya and 
mahadandanayaka (along with its component dandanayaka)* The 
first of these titles appears to have been introduced by the Imperial 
Guptas, and it survived their downfall for some considerable time 
thereafter. Usually it has been held ro mean ‘the minister of 
the Crown-Prince or the heir-apparent*, while alternatively it has 
been explained to mean ‘one who has been an officer (amdtya) 
since his youth'. While both explanations are etymologically 

8 For administrative titles of the Gupta period vide (a) clay-seals from 
Basarh with legends in Gupta characters {ASR.igoyo^,hgi 3-i4);fh) clay- 
seals from Bhita as above {ASR, 1911 -12); (c) CIl. Vol. Ill nos. i, 
etc.; (d) £/., X 15; 71, XV 130/, XIX 21; (e) Hirananda Sastri, Nalanda 
and its epigraph ic material y p. 35. For earlier refs, vide (a) J?/. VIII 67 
and 94, XIV 153 {mahasendpati with the feminine mahdsendpatni of the 
Satavahana kings) ; (b) El, IX 242. XX 17-18, XXIV 20-26 ; ]PASB, 
343/ (mahadandanayaka of the Imperial Kushanas as well as of the 
Ikshvaku and Brihatphalayana kings of Eastern Deccan). Ihc seals and 
sealings from Basarh are given in a serial order in the lists of Bloch {ASR, 
1903-04) and Spooner (ibid I9i3-i4)» and those from Bhita are similarly 
enumerated in the list of Marshall (ibid 1911-12). 
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correct, the former apparently has its historical justification in the 
title rayamacha (Skt. rajamatya) knowij to the administration of 
the Sacavahana rulers of Western India, and the latter is supported 
philologically by the analogous term kumaradhyapaka meaning ‘a 
teacher while still a youth*.® Whatever might be the origin of 
the term, its true significance can only be understood from the 
context in which it occurs in the records of the Gupta Emperors 
and their immediate successors. These records may be conve- 
niently numbered in chronological order as follows: — 

I . Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Here the 
composer of the panegyric describes himself as sandhivigrahika 
(‘foreign minister’), kumaramdtya and mahadandanayaka, who was 
the son of another mahadandanayaka, and further as a servant 
[dasa) of the Emperor whose intellect had been awakened by con- 
stant attendance on His Majesty. 

II. Karamdanda inscription of the reign of Kumaragupta. In 
this record a donor describes himself as the mantri- khmaramatya 
who afterwards became also a mahabalddhikrita (supreme com- 
mander of the army) and who was the son of a mantri kumdri' 
matya of Chandragupta II. 

III-IV. Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions (nos. i and 2) 
belonging to the reign of Kumaragupta I and bearing dates in 


9 Current interpretations of Kumaramatya : — (a) 'Councillor of the 
Crown-Prince’ (Fleet, Cll, III p. i6n); (b) ‘Prince’s minister* (Bloch, ASR 
1903-04, p. 103); (c) ‘minister of the Prince- viceioy* (Beni Prasad, The 
State in Ancient India, p. 296); (d) ‘the prince's or the heir-apparent’s 
minister’ (Hirananda Sastri, Nalanda,., p. 35) ; (e) ‘one who has been in 
the service of the king from the time when he was a boy’ (Bloch, EL X 
P* 5 ®)‘» (f) *^rnaiya since his youth i.e. since the time of joining service’ 
(Altekar, SGAl. p 339); (g) 'cadet-minister’ (Raychaudhuri Political 
History,,, p. 562); (h) ‘one who has hereditary right to a high office of 
State {Dacca University History of Bengal, Vol Ip. 284)* The last ex- 
planation evidently is extremely improbable. For refs to rayamacha and 
kumaradhyapaka vide El, VIII 8 no; 19 and Monier- Williams's Dictionary 
S.V., respectively. For late refs, to kumaramatya and mahakumdramatya 
vide (a) Cll III 165; El XI 287; XXIII 201 {KamSrdmdtyas of 
Maitrakas of Valabhi and local dynasties of Orissa); (b) El. XXIX 8, 
12, 56 {mahdkumdrdmdtyas of Mahipala I and Vigrahapala III). 
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the Gupta era which correspond to ^43-4^^ and 449-430 A.D. 
Here wc read that the‘ province {bhakti) of Pundravardhana 
(North Bengal) was being governed at that time by a person bear- 
ing the title of fifarika maharaja, while the office of the district 
head-quarters (adhishthan^dhikarana) in the Kotivarsha district 
was being administered by a ktimaramaiya of his choice. Other 
copper-plate inscriptions in the same group, however, one of 
which has preserved intact its seal with mention of the office of 
the district head-quarters, prove that the district was being 
administered in the immediately following years by officers 
bearing the titles of ayuktaka and vishayafati, or else by the 
provincial governor himself. 

V-VI. Two clay-seals from Basarh (ancient Vaisali) with 
legends in Gupta characters, of which one belonged to the office 
of the ufarika of Tirabhukti, and the other to that of the kamara* 
maty a of Tira (capital city of Tirabhukti?). 

VII A similar clay-seal from the same locality purporting 
to belong to the office of the kamaramdtya at the Kunda called 
Vaisali. 

VIII-IX. Two similar clay-seals from Nalanda of a somewhat 
later date than the foregoing. Of these one belonged to the office 
of the kHmardmdtya in rhe Magadha province, and the other to 
that of the kpimdramatya in the Nagara province, 

X. A similar seal fom Bhita belonging to a ktimaramaiya 
who describes himself.as meditating on the feet of a person hold- 
ing the joint offices of mahasvafati (‘chief officer of cavalry’) and 

XI-XVI. Six similar clay-seals from Basarh of which three 
belonged to the office of the ktimaramaiya attached to they 
(Crown-Prince), two belonged to that of the ktimaramaiya attached 
to the same personage called by an exalted prefix (^ri) and suffix 
(bhatiaraka), and the last belonged to the office of the ktimara- 
mdiya attached to the Emperor himself (indicated by his usual 
imperial title). 
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XVII. A copper-plate inscription of a feudatory chief of the 
year 232 of the Gupta era corresponding to 551-52 A.D. 
Here the chief describes himself as a k(4maramatya meditating 
on the feet of the gods and the preceptors. 

XVIII. A copper-plate inscription of a chief called Loka- 
natha who reigned in East Bengal in the latter half of the seventh 
century. A.D. In this record the seal bears in characters of the 
Gupta period the legend kumaramaty-adhikaranasya (‘of the office 
of the kumaramatya), while alongside is written in characters 
of the seventh century the legend Lokanathasya (‘of Loka- 
natha*).^® 

In the above nos. I. and Xl-XVI evidently form one group, 
nos, II. and X form a second group, nos. III-IX constitute a third 
group, while the fourth and the last group consists of nos, 
XVII-XVIII. The first group, we think, shows that kumarama* 
tyas were attached severally to the personal staff of the Emperor 
and the Crown-Prince, and what is more, they held charge of 
corresponding office establishments. The second group proves 
that kumaramdtyas were similarly attached to the personal staff 
of the higher civil and military officers like the Chief minister 
and the chief cavalry officer. The third group shows that the 


10 Refs: — (a) C//. HI p. 6/ (no. i), (b) (c) El. X pp. 71-72 ibid 
XV p. 133/ (nos. IH-IV), (d) ASR. 1903-0^, p. 109 (nos. V-Vl), (e) ibid 
1913-14, p. 134 (no. VII), (f) 5 astri, Nalancla,..pp. 51-53 (nos. VIII-IX), 
(g) ASR, 1911-12, p, 52, (no. X), (h) ibid 1903-04, pp. 107-08 
(nos. XI-XVI). (i) EL X 12 (no. XVII), (j) ibidXV 19 (no. XVIII). The 
legends on the seals are as follows: — Ttrabhukty-iiparik-adhikaranasya 
and TtrdkumarRmaty-adhikarana (nos. V-VI), V aisdli-nama kunde kumd- 
ramaty ddhikaranasya (no. VII), Magadha^bhuktau kumaramatyddbikara^ 
nasya and Nagara-bhuktan kumardmatyadhikaranasya (nos. VIII-lX), 
mahdsvapati - mahddandandyaka - Vishnurakshita- pdddnudhydta- kumdrd^ 
mdty'ddhikaranasya (no. X), yuvardjapddiya-kHmdrdmdty-ddhikarana, Sri- 
yuvaraja-bhattdraka-pddiya-kumdrdmdty-ddhikaranasya and Sri-paramabha- 
ttdraka-pddiya-kumdrdmdty^ddhikarana (nos. XI-XVI), kumdrdmdty ‘ddhi- 
karanasya and Lokandthasya (no. XVIII). In nos. V-VI and VIH'IX 
above the difference of case-ending of the name of the province (possessive 
in the case of uparika and locative in the case of the kumdramatya) suggests 
that while the jurisdiction of the former officer extended over the whole 
province, that of the latter was limited to one select portion alone. 
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kumatamatya at least in Eastern India held a distinctive place 
in the Gupta provincial administration, being in charge of the 
office of the metropolitan city (unnamed aclhishthana in 
Kotivarsha, Tira in Tirabhukti and lastly, Vaisali)of the province. 
This of course docs not exclude officers with other titles holding 
the same jurisdiction. The fourth group probably indicates that 
the old Gupta official title was still being used by the dynasts 
arising on the ruins of the Gupta Empire in the same way as 
the Nawab Viziers of Oudh functioned during the dechne of the 
Mughal Empire. It follows from the above that the knmaramatya 
was the distinctive designation of an officer of the Gupta Empire, 
who was charged at least in the Eastern provinces with the adminis- 
tration of the metropolitan city. The term was likewise applied 
to an officer on the personal staff (in fact a sort of Private 
Secretary) of the Emperor, the Crown-Prince and the high officials. 

What, then, is the significance of the office under 
discussion ? In the opinion of Drs. R. C« Majumdar and 
R. G. Basak the kumaramdtya was the generic name of a class 
of officials some of whom were directly under the king or the 
Crown-Prince. According to Dr. A. S. Altekar the kumdrdmdtyas 
were the members of the Superior Civil Service corresponding to 
the I. C. S and I. A. S of our own times. With more origi- 
nality the late Mr. R. D. Banerji took the reference in nos. 
XI-XVI to mean that some of the kumdrdmdtyas were held to be 
equal in rank to the prmces of the royal blood, and others were 
held to be equal to the heir of the Emperor, while others again 
were equal in rank to His Majesty the Emperor. Now as 
regards Banerji’s interpretation, it is based on the twofold 
argument that fdda in the singular means ‘equal to’ and that 
yuvardjabhattdraka signifies the real heir-apparenr as distinguished 
from the yuvardjas who were the younger princes of the royal 

II Rets: — (a) Majumdar and Basak in History of Bengal published 
by the Dacca University yol, 1 p, 284 ; (b) Altekar, SGAl, p. 339; (c) 
R. D. Banerji, Age of the Imferial Guftas, pp. 73 - 74 . 
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family. This is open to the following objections. Firstly the 
termination fadah (in the plural) is a well-known honorific desig- 
nation added to the names or titles of persons. No authority 
has been cited to illustrate the use of fada (in the singular) in 
the sense of *kalfa' which by the way means ‘a little less than’ 
(and not ‘equal to’ as understood by Mr. Banerji). Secondly, 
even if we could understand the termination fdda in Mr. 
Banerji’s sense, the compound Y uvarajafadtya-kumaramatyadhi- 
karana cannot mean *(Of) the office of the kumaramatya equal in 
rank to the Yttvaraja, for the affix chha (tya) has always a 
possessive sense. Thirdly, the distinction drawn between Yttva- 
rafa and Yuvaraja-bhattdraka has not the slightest evidence in its 
favour. As Yuvardja by itself always means the ‘Crown-Prince’, 
it is natural to take Yuvaraja-bhattdraka, ‘the lord, the Crown- 
Prince’ as an honorific form of the simple term Yuvardja, 
Fourthly, the conclusion to which Mr. Banerji’s arguments lead 
him, namely, that certain kumdrdmdtyas were equal in rank even 
to the Emperors — a fact which he himself admits to be unparallel- 
ed in the history of ancient or modern times— is enough to prove 
the untenableness of his interpretation. As for the other inter- 
pretations, the contention that the kumdramdtyas were members 
of the Superior Civil Service or that they indicated a generic class of 
officials, is belied by the fact avove-mentioned, viz. that their office 
was sufficiently distinctive to be used by later dynasts who rose to 
power during or after the downfall of the Gupta empire. It would 
appear from the above discussion that the kumdrdmdtyas were a 
distinct class of officials who could be selected for the central as 
well as the local administration of the Imperial Guptas. That their 
rank was different from (and in fact inferior to) that of the 
mantrin or ('the minister proper) is indicated by the joint title 
mantri-kumdrdmdtya in one of the records above mentioned. 

Coming to the second term mahddandandyaka along with its 
constituent dandandyaka, we have to state that these terms have 
been variously taken to mean a military, a police and a judicial 
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officer. Now it is true that danda etymologically means both 
the army and the executive branch of the administration symboli- 
cally represented by the rod of punishment. Accordingly danda^ 
nayaka is explained in the great St. Petersburg Lexicon alterna- 
tively as “Richter** and “Anfiihrcr cincr Heeressaule, ciner Ko- 
lonne**.- It may, however, be pointed out that dandanayaka is 
understood in the standard Indian Lexicons generally in the sense 
of senant (commander). The BrihatsaMhita which belongs to the 
late Gupta period significantly brackets together dandanayaka with 
senapati (‘general*). The parallel term dandamukhya is taken in 
Kamandaka*s Nttisara (a work which may be assigned to the 
Gupta period) in the sense of ‘a general*. On the whole, then, 
we may take it that dandanayaka with the x\i\t mahadanda^ 

nayaka was applied in the Gupta administrative nomenclature to 
the military commanders and the Commanders-in-chief respective- 
ly. Of the dandanayaka being in charge of local military units 
in the districts, there is in our ancient records no trace. 

C. Period of the Pala kings of Bengal 

Among the numerous titles of administrative officials comme- 
morated in the formula of land-grants of the Pala kings and 
their Eastern contemporaries ( 8 th to 12th centuries A.D), there 
are three very rare terms which because of the extreme obscurity 

12 Current interpretations of dandanayaka : — (a) ‘an officer of police' 
(Marshall, ASR, 1911-12, p. 55, D. R, Bhandarkar, ASR,^ 
p. 82) ; (b) ‘a judge' (N. G, Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 
p, 185); (c) ‘a magistrate' (R. G. Basak, El. XII p. 43) and (d) ‘officers 
of the status of colonels stationed in different districts, in charge of the 
local units* (Altekar, SGAI. p. 189). Interpretations of mahadandanayaka : 
— (a) ‘a military title’ (Fleet, C//., Ill p. 10^7); (b) ‘a judge* (Bloch, ASR 
1903-04, p. 109) ; (c) ‘chief officer of police' (Marshall, ASR., 191 1-12, 
p. 54) ; (d) ‘prefect of police' (Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba, Part I, 
p. 23); (e) ‘a high, probably judicial, officer’ (Vogel, EL, XX, p. 32) and 
(f) 'a great general* (Liiders, EU IX p. 242 and XXIV p. 206). For refs, 
in the lexicons vide (a) St, Petersburg Diet, s.v. dandanayakal(h) Abhidha- 
nachintamani, II 9; (c) Kalpadrukosat I 6, V 17; (d) Brihatsamhita, 71.4; 
(e) Kamandaka’s XVIII 49. Cf. Vaijayantl p. 105 (explanation 

of dandapala as commander of the whole army). 
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of their connotation have been left largely or wholly unexplained 
by the editors of those records. These are khola, mahakatuka 
and khandapala (with its equivalent khandaraksha). It seems 
desirable if only for the purpose of lexicography to attempt a 
clear explanation of these elusive terms. 

I. Khola. The clue to the proper identification of the 
above term has to be sought in the works of the Jaina canonical 
and post-canonical literature which, as is welUknown, retain many 
words of the contemporary vernaculars. To begin with khola, 
it is included in a list of vernacular [desi) words in Hcmachandra’s 
Deslndmamdld. But none of his synonyms (‘the small ass* and 
•a piece of cloth*) suits our present context. On the other hand 
the great Jaina lexicon Abhidhana-Rdjendra gives among the syno- 
nyms of khoU the generic term rdjapurusha (‘royal official*), while 
the handy Ardha-Magadht Dictionary of Muni 5rl Ratnachandra- 
ji gives it the more specific sense of guptachara (‘spy*). Either 
of these senses would admirably suit our present requirement, for 
khola is immediately preceded or followed in the two inscriptions 
concerned by the dtlta (messenger) and the gamagamika (runner?).^* 

II. Mabakaitika. The term katuka occurs in two passages 
of Bana’s Harshacharita^ the commentator Sankara interpreting 

13 Refs: — (a) Khalimpiir grant of Dliarmapala, El, ly {khola)\ (b) 
Paiichobh grant of Paramab hatter aka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Maha- 
mandaltka Sariigramagupta, JBORS, V p. 582/ (mahdkatHka and khanda- 
pala); (c) Rimganj copper phte inscription of Mahdmandalika Isvara- 
ghosha, Inscriptions of Bengal^ Vol. Ill p. 149/, {khola, khandapala and 
mahakatukay, (e) Nalanda and Monghyr grants of Devapfda and 
Bbagalpur grant of Narayanapala, El XVU, XVIII, I A, XV {khanda- 
raksha)\ (t) Antirigam copperplate inscription of jayabhanjadeva, 
El, XIX p, ^if, {^khandapala with our amended reading khandapala- 
Puranjaya-purahsaran (for sarah in the original) instead of Khandapala- 
Paranjaya-sUrdn (suggested by the editor Dr. Hirananda Sastri), 
the former reading being justified by the immediately preceding 
phrase Virabhanjadevah - akshapatali - Va\radaita- sandhivigrahi-Punnaga 
pratlhara etc., while the latter reading which makes out Khandapala and 
Puranjaya to be two proper names is negatived by the editior*s reading of 
the following word {sHran in the plural instead of the dual sttrau), 

14 Synonyms of khola: — (a) laghugardhava and vastraikadesa {DeiU 
n^mam^la, Bombay eJ. 1892, pp. 228, 250) ; (b) rSjapftrttsha {Abhidhana- 
Rajendra s. v.); (c) gHptachara {Ardha-Magadht Dictionary, s, v,). 
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it in the first case as hastipakayoktra (‘elephant-rider’) and giv- 
ing it in the second instance the doubtful sense of ftkshna (‘brave’) 
and pratihara (‘chamberlain’). Evidently on the basis of the last 
interpretation, Cowell and Thomas translated the second passage 
kaphavikarina iva dine dine katakairtidvejyamdna as ‘like a 
phelgmatic patient he is Jaily worried by acrid doorkeepers’. It 
is, however, extremely doubtful from all that we know of the royal 
door-keeper’s (or the chamberlain’s) duties whether he may be 
taken as the type of a vexatious official, such as was evidently the 
author’s intention. Here again the clue is found in the valuable 
Jaina literature. The Abhidhana^Rajendra, quoting from the 
Churnt of Nisithasutra, gives for kaduga (evidently the Prakrit 
form of Skr. katuka) the synonym dandaparichchhedakarin 
which may be translated as ‘one who measures (proportionately 
deals out?) punishment*. This probably means an officer entrust- 
ed with the administration of criminal justice. It is evident 
that an officer of this type has so many opportunities for misuse 
of his power as to make his name a by-word for oppression in 
the olden times. This has apparently been done hy Bana in the 
passage above mentioned. With this explanation in mind wc 
may offer a tentative interpretation of the term mahdkatnka of 
the land-grants. We suggest that in Eastern India by the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries (the date to which our present ins- 
criptions have been assigned on palaeographical grounds) the 
cadre of katakas (criminal judges?) which may be traced back 
otherwise at least to the seventh century A.D had been reorga- 
nised so as to raise this officer with a higher designation to the 
status of other first-class officers. It is, therefore, quite in the 
fitness of things that the mahakatuka is found in both inscrip- 
tions in juxtaposition with other more or less high dignitaries 
with the same prefix mahdn (‘chief’) attached to their names.— 

15 For Sankara’s explanation of Katuka in Ilarshacharita vide F, W, 
Thomas, Two lists of words from Bana^s Harshacharita^ JRAS 1899, 

p. 503- 
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III. Khandapala-khandaraksha. This is a title of consider- 
able difficulty in its interpretation. Leaving aside the current 
translations as ‘Superintendent of repairs’ or ‘Superintendent of 
municipal wards’ which are evidently based upon its supposed 
etymological connexion with the root-word khanda, we find that 
the great Jaina lexicon gives for khandarakkha (Prakrit equiva- 
lent of Skt. khandaraksha) the synonyms dandapaUka (‘police 
officer’) and sulkapdla (‘customs officer’). These synonyms are 
repeated in the Ardha-Magadht Dictionary which mentions 
under the captions khandarakkha the Hindi synonyms dani 
('customs inspector’) and kotval (‘police officer’). The term is 
explained in the sense of salkapala by Leumann in his edition 
of the Jaina canonical work the AupapatikasHtra. None of the 
above explanations suits the context of the inscriptions under 
notice, for there we find ddndika, ddndapdsika and saulkika 
figuring side by side with khandaraksha and khandapala. A 
way out of the difficulty may perhaps be found in the juxta- 
position of the titles of administrative officers in the records 
above mentioned. In the three Pdla land-grants the titles are 
given in the following sequence — prdntapdla (‘warden of the 
marches’), kottapala (‘officer in charge of the fortress or the 
fortified city’) and khandaraksha. In the fourth land grant above 
mentioned, that of the feudatory chief Isvaraghosha, the sequence 
is antahpratihdra (‘door-keeper of the inner appartments’), danda- 
pdla (‘a police or military officer’) and khandapdla. It is again 
not without significance that in the later 'Pala land-grants the 
title angaraksha (evidently a military title) is substituted for 
khandaraksha of the older records. In the light of the above 
discussion we may tentatively suggest that khandapala- khanda- 
raksha was a military office of nearly the same status as the 
prdntapdla, the kottapala and the dandapdla.^* 

Oil the meaning of kaduga viie Abhidhana-Rajendra, s. v. For refs, to 
mahakatfika in inscriptions vide note 13 above. 

16 For khandaraksha vide (a) Ahhidhdna-Rajendra, s. v.; (b) Ardha- 
Magadht Dictionary, s. v. (c) Leumann (Das Aupapdtika-sHtra, erstef 
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A Note on the Orthography of the Early Brahmt Inscriptions 
in the matter of indication of the Doable Consonants 

By Prof. Suniti Kumar Chattcrji, M.A,, D.Litt. 

T. W. Rhys Davids already noted in his Baddhist India (pp. 

1 30-1) that in the early orthography of the inscriptions what 
was actually a double consonant in pronunciation was written by 
a single consonant: s k} y according to him, may have been 
either Sakiyanarn or Sakkiyanarn, 

The early Brahml orthography was not a rigorous but only 
a haphazard one. The device of putting one consonant on the 
top of another to indicate a group may be said to be just coming 
in vogue, for we find a great deal of hesitancy and obvious 
mistake in the proper writing of some of these groups (c.g., yv 
for vy in katayvo for kattavvyo^ as in Girnar). Even though 
groups of dissimilar consonants wculd be attempted to be indi- 
cated (e.g., tp, vy, mh, pr, st, as in Girnar), the same consonant 
doubled was never expressed in the orthography as such : there 
are no cases of kk, gg^ pp, tt, etc. 

The subsequent history of Indo-Aryan, as in the Prakrits and 
the Modern Vernaculars, amply demonstrates that in the 3rd 
century b. c, and later, the double (or long) consonant pronun- 
ciation was the one actually current, and at this early period the 
modern or vernacular habit of dropping one member of a double 
consonant group with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel could not have been established. Thus, Old Indo-Aryan 


Hpahga der ]aina, I Teil, glossar). For juxtaposition of dandika, danda- 
pasika and satdkika with khandapala^khandaraksha, vide also Vogel, An- 
tiquities of the Chamba State, pp. 166, 199. Refs, to angaraksha in later 
Pala inscriptions : — Bangarh grant of Mahipala I {El XIV 324), Bclwa 
grant of Mahipala I (£/. XXIX p, 8), Belwa and Bangaon grants of Vigra- 
hapala III {EL XXIX pp. 12, 56)^ Manahali grant of Madanapala 
(JASB, LXIX Part I p. 68). For the explanation of khandafala as ‘Superin- 
tendent of repairs', vide N, G. Majunadar {Inscriptions of Bengal, III. App. 
X, ps 184) and R G. Basak (Bengali Prav^u, Asvin, 1343). For its 
interpretation and as ‘Superintendent of municipal wards’ vide |. N, Sikdar 
and Ainareswar Thakur {IBORS,, V p. 582/.) cited under fn. 13. 
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Iiido-Aryan bhkta'^Ntvf Indo-Aryaii bhata’, 
Old Indo'Aryaii, <*My4>Middle Indo-Aryan anna, Hw4>New 
Indo-Aryan an^ karya';;>kajja'^kaja etc. The bbata, ana and 
kaja stage, as apparently suggested by the inscfiptional orthogra- 
phies (rare enough as they are) vasa and ratio (for vhsa and 
ranno), could not possibly have characterised early Middle Indo- 
Aryan of the 3rd century b.c. The long -as and an can only be 
taken as an orthographic device for -ass- and -am-. As regards 
the word rajUka-rajuka-lajuka, the spellings with a^{rajuka, 
lajuka) show that we do not have the Skt. word rajan here. The 
word in the vernacular was evidently pronounced as rajjiika or 
lajjiika [<.rajju-\-ka ot rajju-^-ukay, and rajju could evidently 
be written either as rajit or as raju, as we have seen above; and 
laju-, of course, is the graphic device for lajja-t vvhich was the 
Eastern form of the word. 



STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN SOCIAL, 
RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL HISTORY 




CHAPTER XIV 


Ancient Indian slavery down to the end of the 
period of the late Smritis ( c. 800 A.d!) — 

A Historical and Critical Study. ^ 

A. Slavery in the Vedic period 

Mcgasthcnes, writing his account of India towards the begin- 
ning of the third century B. C. remarked that the Indians did 
not use aliens as slaves, much less a countryman of their own. 
Whether this memorable pronouncement was the result, as has 
been held, of the Greek’s experience of the unusual mildness of 
the system in vogue among the Indians, or else of the same 
idealizing tendency that runs through Tacitus’s Germania^ it is 
difficult to decide.^ Nevertheless, it is but a historical truism 
that slavery has been a recognised institution in our land through- 
out the ancient, not to speak of the mediaeval, period of our 
history. To begin with the period of the Vedic literature, the 
term dasa or dasyti in the Rigveda and later works means gene- 
rally the non-Vedic aborigines in contrast with the Vedic Aryans. 
But it is likewise used for a slave, a proof no doubt of the 


* In the present chapter Katyayana-Smriti is quoted in verse- 
referenccs from the work Katyayanasmritisaroddhara or Katyayanasmriti 
on Vyavuhara {Law and Procedure); Text {reconstructed). Translation^ 
Notes and Introduction by P. V. Kane (abbr. KSS), and from Additional 
Verses of Katyayana on Vyavahara by K. V. Rangaswanii Aiyangar (abbr. 
AVK), in the work A volume of studies in Indology presented to Prof, 
P, V. Kane, The references in Narada are to his section on judicial proce- 
dure (Vyavaharapadam) and the verses thereunder. 

I Explanations of Megasthenes*s ref, to absence of Indian slavery : — 
(a) Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p, 263; E. R. Bevan in chap. XVI 
p. 416 of CHI, vol. I; Louis Renou, La Civilisation de ITnde Ancienne, 
p, 207 (mildness of Indian slavery); (b) Jolly and Schmidt, Arthasastra 
ed., Vol. I Introduction, p, 38 (Megasthcncs’s idealism). 
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frequency with which individuals of the former class were 
converted into the latter category. Th.at an Aryan freeman could 
also be reduced to slavery seems to follow from a passage in the 
famous dicing hymn of the Rigveda in which the parents and 
brothers of a gamester are made to say, *‘We know him not, take 
him away bound**. The Rigveda refers in a few passages 
to gifts of slaves to sages by their royal patrons. The later works 
of Vcdic literature, the Yajus-SafhhitdSf the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads, similarly refer to slaves as objects of gift to priests 
and sages by kings and others. These gifts are said to amount 
from 50 or 100 in the older texts to 10,000 in the later passages. 
To the above we have to add that Janaka, King of Mithila, is 
said in a famous Upanishad passage to have offered along with 
his people to become slaves of a sage out of gratitude for his 
religious instruction. Although the numbers in the above instan- 
ces have merely an illustrative value, they would seem to indicate 
the extensive scale of slave establishments in royal households 
in the later times. We can account for this only on the supposi- 
tion that the number of the home-born slaves was being continu- 
ously swelled chiefly by capture in war. From the Rigveda and 
Upanishad passages quoted above which refer to the plight of a 
gamester and the somewhat quixotic offer of the king of Mithila 
respectively, we may further infer that slavery in payment of 
debt as well as by self-choice was not unknown at this period. 
Another conclusion which seems to follow from the frequent 
references to gifts of slaves is that they were regarded thus early 
as chattels of their master. Of the status of the slaves in these 
early times we have otherwise no information. But wc have a 
hint of their religious disabilities in the story of a sage (Kavasha 
Ailusha) who was held as the supposed son of a slave to be unfit 
for participation in the Soma sacrifice.* From the indications of 

2 Refs, to slavery in Rigveda: — (a) Rv. X 344 (slavery for gambling 
dues) j (b) ibid VII 19. 36 (gift of 50 yoking women probably meaning 
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social and economic conditions oE the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period, we can draw some inferences about the position -held by 
the slaves in the public economy. The Rigveda, as is well-known, 
knows small agricultural holdings which were cultivated after 
somewhat primitive methods by the Aryan freeman and his 
family. It likewise acquaints us with simple domestic industries 
befitting a primarily agricultural and pastoral community. It 
would seem that as yet slaves were employed on a 
limited scale in agriculture, trade and industry. The later Vedic 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas introduce us to more complex social 
and economic conditions, of which the outward symptoms were 
the emergence of a developed city-life, the improvement of 
agriculture, and above all, the multiplication and specialisation 
of industries. It has been hcld^ that this was accompanied by 
an economic revolution involving the substitution “for the peasant 
working on his own fields... the land-owner cultivating his estate 
by means of slaves, or the merchant carrying on his trade by the 
same instrumentality*’. But the evidence for such a supposed 
transformation is of the slenderest kind. It is also belied by the 
facts of history, fur large-scale farming as well as industry and 
trade, as we shall presently see, was the exception rather than the 
rule down to comparatively late times, 

B. Slavery in the period of the early Buddhist literature 

It is in die period of the early Buddhist literature that we 
come across the fir5t indications of a great development of the 

female slaves); (c) ibid VIII 56. 3 (gift of 100 slaves along with 100 don- 
keys and 100 flccce-bearing ewes). Cf, ibid VIII 5. 3b (gift of 10 
noblemen who were like gold in appearance, probably icfcrring to as many 
captured nobles). Refs, to slavery in the later Vedic Samhitas etc : — (a) 
JS. n 2, 63 (gift of a horse or of a male human being) ; (b) AB. 39. 8 

(gift of 10,000 fern lie slaves and 10,000 elephants by a king to hiy family- 
priest during coronation) ; (c) BU. IV 4. 23 (king Janaka’s oder of him- 

self and his people in slavery to sage Yajhavalkya) ; (d) CU. VII 24. 2 
(slaves etc. as signs of greatness in the world); (e) AB, II 19 and KB. XII 
1. 3 (story of disqualification of sage Kavasha Ailusha). 

3 By Prof. A. B. Keith (CHI.. Vol. I, p. 1 28). 
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institution of slavery. The Pali canonical texts introduce us for 
the first, time to formal classifications of ^slaves. These comprised, 
according to one account, three types, namely one born in the 
master’s house (antojato), one purchased for money {dhanakkito) and 
one who “ought to die by the hand" of the enemy (but being 
captured was spared and employed as a slave) (Karamaranlto). 
According to another version they consisted of four types, namely, 
those who were slaves from their mothers, those who were purchased 
for money, those who became slaves by choice, and those who were 
driven to slavery by fear. The fataka stories contain concrete 
examples of these types as well as of a new type, namely, that of 
criminals condemned to servitude by royal decree. A late Buddhist 
work, Buddhaghosa’s commentary (Sumangalavildsim) on the 
Digha Nikaya, mentions as instances of the class of slaves one 
born in the house, one purchased for money, one captured in 
war and one enslaved by self-choice.* It would, therefore, app- 
ear that not only did wars continue to be a fruitful source of slaves 
as before, but that their number was being constantly recruited by 
self-choice (from personal insecurity and probably also from excess- 
ive economic distress or religious zeal) as well as the act of State 
in punishing criminals. We may further infer from the above 
the rise of a regular traffic in slaves. An interesting side-light 
is thrown upon the conditions of this trade by the frequent use 
of the expression ‘meek as a loo-piece slave-girl’ from which it 
would oppear that a female slave was ordinarily available at tliat 
price. We have, however, instances of a siJm of 700 karshapa- 
nas (copper coins?) being considered sufficient for purchase of a 


4 Refs, to slavery in Pali canonical and non canonical literature : — (a) 
Vin. Vol. IV. p. 224 (three types of slaves) ; (b) Niddesa I 1 1 and ]ai, 
VI p. 285 (four types) ; (c) Jat. I. p. 452; VI 117 ^slave born in the 
master’s house); (d) ibid III p. 343 (slave purchased); (e) ibid IV p. 220; 
V p. 297 (persons captured and enslaved by robbers) ; (f) ibid VI pp. 
*35, *38 (slavery through fear) ; (g) ibid I pp. 240-41; VI p. 389 (slavery 
by way of pui.ishment); (h) ibid VI 220 (slavery by capture in war); 
(i) SumahgalavilasM, Part I, p. 168 (four classes of slaves). 
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male or a female slave, and of a prince being sold for looo kat- 
shapanas.^ 

From ocher references in che fataka tales we can draw some 
further conclusions about the character of the institution of slavery 
at this period. Though tlie stories frequently refer to small farms 
and industries, mention is sometimes made of large estates of looo 
kafisas, as well as of rich capitalists owning 8o or 40 crores of 
money. Similarly by the side of the numerous references to 
small traders we are introduced to instances of trading on an ex* 
tensive scale. What is more, not only kings and nobles, but also 
simple villagers and farmers are mentioned as keeping slaves in 
their families. The above tacts would seem to indicate that slaves 
at this period filled a larger place in the domestic and public 
economy of the people than in the old Vedic times. The 
jMakas again acquaint us with che usual occupations of slaves. 
From these stories we learn that slaves were “ordinarily engaged 
in cooking, fetching water, pounding and drying rice, carrying 
food to and watching the field, giving alms, ministering to the 
master when he retired, or handling the plates and dishes, bring- 
ing the spitoon and fetching che fans during meals, sweeping the 
yards and stables and such other duties”. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the slave-girl in one pretty story, when told 
by her good master to ask for a boon for herself from the king, 

desires a mortar, a pestle and a sieve which are just the instru- 

ments for threshing ^and winnowing rice. We have, however, 
one remarkable instance of a clever slave being employed as a 
store-keeper by his master.® 

5 Refs, to prices of slaves: — (a) }at. Ip. 299 etc (loo-piece slave- 
girl); (b) ibid 111 p. 343 {700 karshapanas for a slave); (c) ibid VI p. 577 
(1000 kSrshSpanas for a princely slave). 

6 Refs.: — J3t, I p. 277; III p. 162 (small farms); ibid III p. 293, IV 

p. 276 (estate of 1000 karisas)’, ibid I pp. 349* 4^^» PP» 

444, IV pp. I, 7, 28, 237, 255, V, p. 382 (capitalists owning 80 or 4o 

crores); ibid II p. 428, HI pp. loi, 162-63, VI p. 117 (slaves of simple 

villagers and others). “The karisa is a square measure of land being that 
space on which a karisa of seed can be sown” {PTS. Dictionary, s.v.). Other 
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Finally as regards the status of slaves, the Jatakas occasionally 
give us pleasing pictures of their treatment as members of the 
master’s family. We hear even of a slave being permitted to 
learn reading, writing and handicrafts along with his master’s 
sons, as well as of another slave whose, advice was courteously 
sought and accepted by a virtuous prince who was his master. 
We have, however, in a canonical text a vivid picture of maltreat- 
ment of a king’s slaves at their master’s hands. From other references 
we learn that slaves could be thrashed by their masters. The 
evil custom of keeping slaves in fetters was not unknown. Run- 
away slaves, again, were forcibly taken back by their masters. 
The slaves, further, could be made the objects of gift. How much 
the treatment of the slave depended upon the temperament of the 
individual master is clearly shown by one example. In the above 
mentioned story of a clever slave employed as a store-keeper he 
is made to reflect that he would not always enjoy chat office, but 
would some day be found fault with, and then “beaten, impri- 
soned, branded and fed on a slave’s fare”. Well might a wise 
man declare in one story that the weal and woe of the slave depen- 
ded upon his master, or ay a wise man would say in another 
story, “the gentleman” (ayiro) is the lord and master of the slave. 
The low social status of the slave is sufficiently indicated by the 
use of the opprobrious epithet “the son of a slave”, or “the ser- 
vant of a slave’s son” found in some of the texts. Other pass- 
ages vividly portray the general depression of the slave’s condi- 
tion. On the other hand the slave could gain his freedom by 
the master’s favour, or on payment of his ransom.^ 

rds:—Jdt. I pp. 452-53, 484, III pp. 163, 356, IV p. 67, V pp. 105, 
284, 4i3, VI pp. 130, 336 (employments of slaves) ; ibid II p. 428 
(story of boon desired by slave-girl) ; ibid I p. 451 (slave's employment 
as store-keeper). The duties of a slave at table are conveniently 
summarised with full references in the quotation given above from Ratilal 
Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p, 211 and n, 

7 Status of slaves in early Buddhist period : — (a) Ill p. 162 

(family of 6 consisting of a Brahmana apd his wife, his son and his daughter 
his daughter-in-law and his famale slave); (b) ibid II p. 428 (female 
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The condition of the slaves in the early Buddhist period 
invites comparison with that of the free day-labourers {kamma* 
karas or bhatakas) with whom they are often lumped together.® 
The latter evidently h3d the advantage of personal freedom over 
the former. But their earnings are invariably stated to be so 
low as hardly to be sufficient for their maintenance. They lived 
in their own miserable quarters outside the city-gates. In so far 
as the despised castes (Chandalas, Pukkusas and so forth) on the 
other hand are concerned, the slaves differed from them in two 
important respects. Living in the households of their masters the 
latter lacked the cohesion and local isolation which marked out 
the former as a distinct caste, although of the lowest sort, in the 
Indian social system. Again, the latter, being habitually employ- 
ed in ministering to the personal comforts of their masters. 


slave asked by her master along with members of his family to beg a boon); 
(c) ibid I p. 451 (reading, writing etc. learnt by a slave) ; (d) ibid V 
pp. 485-86 (slave’s advice sought by a prince) ; (c) MN, I p. 126, Jat. I 
p. 402 (beating of female slaves by their mistresses); (f) Pttggala Pannatti 
p. 56 (slaves carrying out the king's orders, “impelled by whip, impelled 
by fear, weeping with tears upon their faces”); (g) Jat. yi p, 554 (simile 
of thrashing of slave); (h) ibid VL p. 138 (prince's offer to serve bound 
in fetters along with other intended victims if he is saved from death) ; (i) 
Vtf2. I p. 76, /^li, I p. 458 (forcible recovery of run-away slaves) ; (j) /at, 

yi pp. 285, 462, 464, 503, 577 (gifts of slaves); (k) ibid I p. 451 (reflec- 
tion by slave store-keeper); (1; ibid VI pp, 285, 300 (wise men on 1 elation 
of slave to his master); (m) ibid I p. 225, IV p, 41 (“son of a slave” etc. 
as a term of abuse) ; (n) DN. I p. 73 (servitude ranking with debt, im- 

prisonment, illness and journey through a wilderness as a most painful 
condition) ; (o) ibid p. 72 •(joy of a slave “not his own master, subject to 
another, unable to go whither he would” after he had been “emancipated 
from slavery, become his ojvn master, not subject to others, a 
freeman, free to go whither he would’’); (p) /at, V p, 313 (story 
of a rich Brahmana retiring to the Himalayas after disposing of his pro- 
perty and setting his slaves free) ; (q) ibid VI pp. 547, 577 (ransom fixed 
by a king at the time of giving away his children in slaveiy and the latter 
regaining their freedom after payment of the same by their grandfather). 

8 Cf, (a) /3t, III p. 129 (slaves and labourers etc. counted among a 
seu/jts possessions); (b) ibid p, 300 (slaves and labourers contrasted with 
a begging monk) ; (c) ibid IV p. 50 (slaves and labourers of a pioiis Br6h- 
mana); (d) ibid p. 277 (slaves and labourers engaged by a Birdimana for 
guarding his fields). 
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necessarily did not share in the impurity and untouchability of 
the former class.® 

In estimating the influence of Buddhism upon the institution 
of slavery we may well remember at the outset that the Buddhist 
rules of monastic discipline going back to the very early history of 
the Faith forbade the admission of slaves into the Order. This 
furnishes a fresh instance of that wise conservatism which is such 
a strong characteristic of the Buddhist rules of monastic discipline. 
Directly as well as indirectly, however, early Buddhism helped to 
mitigate the evils of the old institution. A canonical text includes 
traffic in human beings in a list of five kinds of trade which should 
not be undertaken by a lay disciple. The five typical modes of 
discharging a householder’s duty towards his slaves and hirelings, 
so runs another important text, consists in employing them accord- 
ing to their capacities, giving them proper meals and wages, attend- 
ing upon them in their illness, sharing delicacies and special 
dishes with them, and occasionally granting them leave. The 
feelings of the early Buddhist canonists towards slavery arc suffi- 
ciently indicated by a fresh text mentioning non-acceptance 
of a male or a female slave* as the distinctive characteristic of the 
Buddha, The practical effect of these teachings is illustrated 
in the instance of the great Emperor Asoka who, while inculcating 
his well-known law of piety upon his subjects, included the kind 
treatment of slaves and servants in this category,^® 

9 On the comparison between the status of slaves and of free labourers 
as well the despised castes in the J^akas, vide Pick. The Social Organisa- 
tion in North-Eastern India in Bnddha's time (Eng. tr., pp. 306, 312-13). 

10 Buddhist influence upon slavery: — (a) Vin, I p. 76 (ban against 
ordination of slaves) ; (b) AN, III p. 208 (ban against traffic in human 
beings); (c) DN. Ill 19 1 (householder’s duty towards his slaves); (d) ibid 
I I, 10 (Buddha's non-acceptance of slaves) ; (e) Rock Edict XI, Pillar 
Edict yil (kind treatment of slaves inculcated by Aioka). The example of 
the male slave Dasaka and the female slave Punn& (or Punnika) mentioned 
as authors of gathas (Theragathd, p. 4 and Therigdtha p. 123) shows that 
freed slaves could rise to the rank of saints in the early Buddhist Church. 
These persons were remembered in a late Buddhist tradition (Paramatthadi- 
fani, pp. 73, 200) as having been liberated by their master Anathapindika, 
the famous lay disciple of the Buddha. 
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The references to the institution of slavery in the parallel 
literature of the Jaina canon and canonical commentaries, though 
of a later date than the Pali canon, agree generally with the data 
given above. The Jaina works refer to six types of slaves, namely 
those by birth, those purchased, those made slaves for non-pay- 
ment of debt, those who have become slaves during famine, 
those who have failed to pay fines and therefore been punished 
with slavery, and those who have been taken prisoners. The 
slaves appear to have occupied a fairly large place in the domestic 
as well as public economy of the people. Not only kings and 
wealthy folk, but even common people kept slaves in their fami- 
lies. Again, although farming as well as industry was generally 
undertaken on a small scale, we are introduced to big land-owners 
who could own 500 plough-shares even after voluntary limitation 
of their possessions, while reference is made likewise to rich trades- 
men owning one crore of jewels of various kinds. From this it is 
not unreasonable to infer that slaves were employed in agriculture 
and trade. As in the early Buddhist texts the slaves ranked 
among the possessions of their masters, but they could gain free- 
dom by their master’s favour/^ 

C. Slavery in the period of the Arthasastra and Dharmasastras 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Dharmasastras (or 
metrical Smritis) of Manu, Yajnavalkya and their successors 
Introduce us to the most advanced phase of development of the 
old Indian institution of slavery. In their sections on law and 


II Refs, to slavery in Jaina canonical and non-canonical works: — (a) 
Pindan'jjiitti, 319 (slave for debt) ; (b) Vavahara Bhashya, 2. 207, Maha- 
nis'tha, p. 28 (slaves because of famine) ; (c) Vavahara Bh^shya, I p. 13 1, 
Uttaradhyayanj'Siitra, 3, 17 (slaves ranked with agricultural land, 

dwelling house, gold and cattle as objects of enjoyment) ; (d) Brihatkalpa 
Bhdshya, I 825 (slaves included with fields, building etc. among 10 kinds 
of external possessions). Vide Nisttha'chmn't, II p. 741 and Uvasagadasdo, 
I 7 for refs, to big land-owners and rich tradesmen. All these refs, are 
quoted from the work, Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jaina 
canons, by Dr. Jagdish Chandra Jain, pp. 106-08. 
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legal procedure they invariably incorporate clauses of the law 
relating to slavery sometimes, but not always, under a separate 
title. Before considering these legal clauses it seems desirable to 
make some general remarks. Manu and Narada, to begin with, 
classify slaves under seven and fifteen heads respectively. The 
former category consists of one made captive ‘under a standard* 
i.e. in warfare (dhvajahrita), one accepting slavery for subsistence 
[bhaktadasa), one born in the master’s household (of a female 
slave) (^grihaja), one purchased (krlta), one received by gift 
{datrima)^ one inherited from ^{\QcstoKs{paitrika), and one enslaved 
by way of punishment (dandadasa). The latter group consists 
of one born in the mastcr*s house (of a female slave), one pur- 
chased, one acquired by gift, one inherited, one saved from death 
in time of famine, one pledged by his master, one released from 
a heavy debt, one taken captive in war, one gained at a stake, 
one offering himself as a slave, one who serves for a specified term, 
one who is a slave for subsistence, one who accepts slavery out of 
passion for a female slave, one who sells himself, and an apostate 
from asceticism. Independent references to the various categories 
of slaves and their status arc found in the Arthasastra and Dharma- 
sastra works. Kautilya refers in different contexts to several types 
of slaves such as one made slave for subsistence, one acquired by 
purchase, one given as pledge, one self-sold, one born (of a female 
slave) in the master’s household, one inherited, one made a slave 
by way of punishment, one captured in war, and one received as 
gift. From other passages in his work it’ appears that slaves were 
employed in the king's household as well as on his private farms 
and store-houses. But that even villagers kept slaves is shown 
by the author’s direction to the officer in charge of five or ten 
villages {gopa) to enter the numbers of slaves and tree labourers 
among others in the household register prepared by him. How 
much the master’s proprietory right was sought to be guarded 
by the State is shown by the author’s further statement that the 
king should compel slaves and pledgees in newly settled areas to 
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fulfil their obligations to their masters. Evidence to the same 
effect is furnished by the author’s prescription of a heavy fine (or 
mutilation in lieu thereof) for theft of a male or a female slave. 
Turning to the DharmailstraSy we find that the capture of slaves 
in warfare is held to a limited extent in the ManH’Smriti as well 
as in the Mahabharata* to be in accordance with the recognised 
laws of warfare. The sale as well as the purchase of slaves is 
referred to in various clauses of the Dharmasastra law, as when 
Narada mentions a class of wanton women {svairint) who are 
acquired by purchase, and Katyayana allows the benefit of half a 
month and twice as much at the sale of a male and a female 
slave respectively to a purchaser without examination. On the 
other hand the sale of one’s self or wife or child into slavery is 
branded by Manu, Yajnavalkya and Vishnu as well as in a 
Mahabharata text as a sin of the second degree (upapMaka) to be 
expiated with appropriate penances. Huge gifts of male and 
female slaves to Brahmanas are mentioned in the stories of the 
Mahabharata The acquisition of slaves by inheritance is referred 
to in a text of Katyayana which includes them in the class of 
property that should be enjoyed by co-sharers in common. Not 
to speak of freemen being reduced to slavery (as told above) for 
connexion with a female slave, we shall sec later how a free 
woman marrying a male slave is condemned to slavery by the 
Smriti law. Enslavement by way of punishment is illustrated 
by the undermentioned clause of law in Yajnavalkya, Narada and 
Katyayana condciflning an apostate from asceticism to be the 
king’s slave for lifc.^^ 

12 Separate title of law for slaves etc. in Arthc^sastra and Smritis : — 
(a) Kaut. Ill 13-14 ('Regarding slaves and free labourers') ; (b) Yaj. II 

182-84 and Nar. V (‘Non-performance of work after agreement’). Slavery 
in Smritis and Arthasastra: — (a) Manu VIII 415 (9 classes of slaves); (b) 
Nar. V 20-28 (15 classes) ; (c) Kaut. Ill 13, 15 (refs, to diffeient types 
of slaves) ; (d) ibid I 21 (female slaves in king’s household) ; (e) ibid 11 
13 & 24 (slaves and free labourers employed in king’s fat ms and store- 
houses); (f) ibid II 35 (slaves in gopa's register); (g) ibid II i (slaves and 
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References in the general literature belonging to the centuries 
immediately following the Christian era partly confirm and partly 
supplement the data given above. That the sale of wife and child 
as an evil custom or else by a man in distress, in spite of its strong 
denunciation in the Dharmasastras^ was not unknown at this 
period is proved by passages in the Mahabharata and the Pali 
Milindafanha, From the last-named work we further learn that 
an adulterous wife caught flagrante delicto by her husband could 
be punished with slavery. In the story of the gambler Saihvahaka 
offering himself for sale in public in the Mrichchhakatika drama, 
(as in the famous Epic story of the servitude of the five Pandava 
brotliers along with DcaupadI for defeat of Yudhishthira at dice- 
play), we have a concrete illustration of servitude for a wager. 
The contrast between the fortunes of the slave-girl Madanika 
and the male slave Sthavaiaka in the Mrichchhakatika drama 
vividly shows how the treatment of slaves depended upon the 
temperament of their individual owners.^- 


pledgees in newly settled areas); (h) ibid IV lo (fine and mutilation for 
theft of slave) ; (i) Manu VII 96, Mbh. Ill 272. 1 1, IV 33. 50 (capture 

of slaves in warfare) ; (jj Nar, XII 54 (women acquired by purchase) ; (k) 
Kat. in KSS. 693-94 (sale and purchase of slaves) ; (1) Manu XI 62, Ydj. 
Ill 236, Vishnu XXXVII 6, Mbh, XIII 45. 23 (ban on sale of self or 
wife or child) ; (m) Mbh, II 52. 45, III 233. 43 and 185. 34, IV 18. 
21, VII 57, 5-9 (gifts of shves to Brahmaf^as) ; (n) Kat. in KSS, 882-83 
(slaves included in property of co-sharers), 

13 General refs, to slavery : — (a) Mbh. yill 45. 40 (custom of sale of 
wife and child among Ahgas); (b) Mtln, p. 279 (acknowledged custom of 
pledging or selling son by father in debt or without livelihood) ; ibid 
p. 158 (slavery for adultery) ; (d> Mbh. II 65/ (story of slavery of 5 
Pandavas) ; (e) Mrichchhakatika Act II (story of gambler Sariivahaka 

offering himself for sale in the open street for a sum of 10 stivarnas or goKi 
coins owed by him to the gambling master). In Mrichchhakatika we read 
how the female slave Madanika is treated by her high-minded mistress 
from the first as a friend and a confidante, while the male slave Sthavaraka 
is beaten and put in fetters by his bruta] master. Again while Madanika 
is graciously released by her mistress to make possible her union with her 
lover, Sthavaraka has to wait for his emancipation till the disgrace of his 
master (who was no other than the brother-in-law of the reigning king) 
and the issue of an order to that effect by the new king. 
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We may draw from the above some general conclusions about 
the condition of slavery in the early centuries before* and after 
Chirst. Firstly, we learn that slavery was a fairly general 
institution in use among high and low alike. Secondly, it appears 
that the ranks of hereditary slaves were swelled by capture 
in war, sale of wife and child by distressed persons, losses at 
dice-play, and lastly, punishment for indebtedness, connection with 
a male or female slave, adultery or apostacy. Thirdly, we find 
that the master enjoyed full rights of ownership over the slave 
including those of gift, sale, mortgage and bequest. 

D. Comparison between Arthasastra and 
Dharmasdstra law of slavery 

It now remains for us to draw a general comparison between 
the Arthasastra and the Dharmasdstra laws relating to slavery, 
the former representing what may be called the current law-code 
and the latter the code of the Brahmana canonists. This comparison 
seems to suggest a fundamental difference between the attitude 
of the two sets of authorities. At the basis of Kautilya’s body 
of laws lies the conception of the inherent right of an Aryan 
man to personal freedom. Introducing his title of law relating 
to slaves and free labourers, Kautilya (III 13) imposes penalties 
(increasing in intensity, it is true, with the social status of the 
party injured) for sale or pledge of a minor of the Sudra, Vaisya, 
Kshatriya and Brahmana castes living by Aryan ways. This is 
justified by the memorable maxim that while barbarians (mlech- 
chhasYmeut no blame for sale or pledge of their children, an Aryan 
can never be reduced to the status of a slave. An Arya, we are 
told in the same context, can be pledged under some emergent 
circumstances, but steps must be taken for his release, no matter 
whether he is a minor pledged by others or has pledged himself, as 
soon as money can be found for his ransom. Not only does the 
son of a self-sold slave remain an Arya, but such a slave along with 
one enslaved for subsistence and one pledged, can regain their 
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Ary4-sCBCiis on payment of ransom. The clauses of the Arthasastra 
law in ocher respects reflect the author’s view of the sanctity of the 
Aryas person. From the law of war entitling a man to own 
with the king’s permission whatever he has gained from the 
enemy’s country, Kautilya significantly e:^fcepts the man living 
by Aryan ways as well as the property of gods, Brahmanas and 
ascetics. A Chandala man touching an Arya woman is punished 
with a fairly heavy fine. While a man violating a slave-woman 
in the lock-up is visited with the first amercement, one violating 
an Arya woman is punished with the highest amercement, and 
the Superintendent- in-charge guilty of the same offence is punish- 
ed with death. By contrast the Dharmasastras tend almost 
without exception to emphasise the right of *‘the twice-born 
classes” (and especially of the Brahmanas) to personal freedom to 
the exclusion, and sometimes even at the expense of the Sudra. 
Thus Manii, while imposing a very heavy fine upon a Brahmana 
forcibly and out of greed making persons of the twice-born classes 
perform servile work after their investiture with the sacred thread, 
expressly allows the Brahmana to exact such work from a Sudra, 
whether purchased or not, and he Justifies this by repeating the 
characteristic doctrine of the Sudra’s divinely ordained occupation 
as the Brahmana’s slave. In the same spirit Yajnavalkya, Narada 
•and Katyayana lay down the remarkable maxim (borrowed 
evidently from the Smriti rules about caste inter-marriages) that 
slavery should be in the descending (^analoma, lit. “with the 
hair”), and not in the ascending {pratiloma, lit, “against the 
hair”) older. This rule would prevent a Vaisya from being the 
slave of a Sudra, a Kshatriya from being the slave of a Vaisya or 
a Sudra, and a Brahmana from being the slave of either of these 
as well as of the Kshatriya. To this rule Narada makes a 
characteristic exception in the case of one who has renounced 
the duties of his order. Repeating the clause of Manu stated 
above, Vishnu imposes the penalty of the highest amercement 
upon a person who employs an individual of high caste on servile 
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work. Katyayana, after categorically declaring that slavery pertains 
to the three lower classes out not to the Brahmanas, observes that 
the Rrahmana should not be made to work as a slave even by an 
individual of his own caste (or according to another reading, by 
an individual of another caste). When a Brahmana is made a 
slave, Katyayana argues, the king’s lustre is destroyed, and he 
quotes the dictum of Brihaspati to the effect that while the rules 
of the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra castes permit their 
enslavement by persons of their own order, a Brahmana should 
not be employed on servile work. Should a Brahmana choose 
to do such work of his own free will, Katyayana adds, it must 
not be of an impure character. Summing up the above, we may 
state in modern phraseology that while the Arthasastra law insists 
in the main upon the principle of status by nationality, the law 
of the Dharmasastras lays stress upon the principle of status by 
birth.^" 

It appears from the above that the general tendency of the 
Dharmasastras (or the metrical Smritis) in contrast with that of 
the Arthasastra was to eliminate or at least restrict the class of 
high-born slaves, while perpetuating the servitude of the lower class- 
es (especially the Sudras). It was probably for this reason that 
the status of the slave in the Smriti law, as compared with the 

14 Kautilya’s dictum in the original (III 13) is as follows : — mlechchha- 
namadoshah prajSm vikretumadhStfim va na tvevaryasya dasabhavah. 
Constrast between Arthasastra and Dharmasastra law of slavery ; — (a) 
Kaut. Ill 13 (exemption of Ary a from slavery), ibid III 10 (exemption 
of Ary a from the law ol war), ibid III 20 (punishment for touching Ary a 
woman), ibid IV 9 (punishment for violating Ary a woman in the lock-up); 
(b) Manu VIII (exaction of servile work from twice-born classes 

and from Sudras by Brahmana), Yaj. II 183, Nar. V 29, Kat. in KSS, 
716 (slavery in anuloma order), Vishnu quoted in ParRsara-Madhava, 
Bib. Ind. ed., p. 341, (fine for employing high-caste slaves), Kat. 715-18, 
^Brahmana’s immunity from slavery). Different readings of Katyayana's 
text last quoted : — (a) samavarnd* pi viprantu dasatvam naiva karayet 
(quotation by Apararka on Yajnavalkya) ; (b) samavarrie* pi viprasya etc, 
(quotation in Smritich artdrika \\\ pp, • (c) asavarne ta vifrasya 

etc. (quotation in ParSsara- Madhava III p. 342). The first reading is 
adopted by Kane (KSS, verse 717 and History, Vol. II p. 186 and n), 
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law of Arthasastra, shows on the whole a change for the worse. 
Let us illustrate this in the first instance from the author’s 
references to the slave’s personal rights. In his chapter above 
quoted (III 13) on the laws relating to slaves and free labourers, 
Kautilya imposes a heavy penalty upon the man who makes pledged 
slaves perform certain kinds of impure work. By contrast Narada 
distinguishes slaves from free labourers expressly on the ground 
that the former unlike the latter are employed upon impure work. 
Katyayana similarly reserves work of the above kind for the 
issue of female slaves. In the next place Kautilya in the 
above as well as in other contexts mentions penalties for 
maltreatment of various classes of slaves. Chastisement or 
improper treatment of a female slave, we are told, is to be visited 
with forfeiture of the deposit money or even with release of the 
injured party from servitude : forcible connexion with a pledged 
nurse is to be punished with fine : the penalty for committing 
the same offence with a pledged maiden is forfeiture of the depo- 
sit money as well as payment of her marriage-portion (sulka) and 
of double this amount as fine to the king : violation of a slave 
woman by a town watchman at night-time is punishable with a 
fine : connexion with the free maiden daughter of a male or a 
female slave as well as with a female slave after payment of her 
ransom is to be punished with fine and with payment of orna* 
ments as well as of the marriage dowry or of clothes as the case 
might be : a man selling or pledging a>broad certain types of 
minor slaves without relations for the purpose of making them 
perform mean work, as well as one selling or pledging a pregnant 
female slave without providing for her treatment is punishable 
with the first amercement, the purchaser as well as the abettor 
in this last instance being liable to the same penalty : a fine is 
similarly imposed upon one who fails to allow the slave to gain 
the Arya status even after receipt of a suitable ransom. Such 
wise and humane regulations are rare in the Dbarmasistras. Manu 
in fact allows the head of the household the same limited power 
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of correction over the slave as over the wife and the son. The 
5 udra in particular, whether free or not, could according to Manu 
be made to perform servile work for a Brahmana. Only in Yajnaval- 
kya we have a clause of law declaring forcible intercourse with a 
slave woman under one’s protection or a freed female slave to be 
punishable with fine, and 1n Katyayana another clause imposing 
a heavy fine upon one who though not in distress plans to sell 
his female slave for subsistence {bhaktadast) in spite of her 
wailings.^® 

The clauses of the law relating to the slave’s property rights 
in the Arthasastra and thtDharmasastras betray similar differences. 
In his chapter (III 13) on slaves and free labourers Kautilya 
allows the self-sold slave along with the slave for subsistence 
and the pledged slave to retain what he earns without prejudice 
to his master’s work and even to inherit his paternal property. 
On the other hand Manu, who is followed by Narada, Dcvala 
and Katyayana, lays down the remarkable dictum that the 
slave has no property of his own and that whatever he 
earns belongs to his master. In actual practice however, the 
DharmasastraSf no doubt in deference to existing practice allow 
qualified property-rights to the slave, especially the son of a 
Sudra by a female slave. Such a son according to Manu and 
Yajnavalkya may be given a portion of his father’s property at 
his discretion: when the father dies, he has according to Yajnaval- 
kya a half-share if there are legitimate sons, and a full share if 
there are no such sons or daughter’s sons. What is more, 
Katyayana observes that what the slave acquires through the 

15 Contrast between slaves’ personal rights in Arthasastra and Smritis : 
— (a) Kaut. Ill 13 (penalty for impure work), Nar. V 6 and 26, Kat. in 
KSS. 720 (impure work reserved for slaves); (b) Kaut. Ill 13 (penalties for 
maltreatment of slaves), ibid II 36 (penalty for virlation of female slaves 
by town watchman), ibid lY 12 (penalties for forcible connexion with 
a female slave etc.); Manu VIII 299-300 (beating a slave with rope or split 
bamboo allowable on back part of the body but never on noble part, 
violation of this rule being punishable like theft). Vide Yaj. II 293, K 5 t. 
in KSS, 729 for punishment for connexion with or sale of female slave. 
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favour of his master and what he acquired by selling himself do 
not belong to that master.^® 

The law relating to what may be called the public rights of 
slaves indicates less discrepancy in the two parallel systems. 
The slave is included by Kautilya in a list of persons who are dis- 
qualified for instituting judicial proceedmgs, with the proviso that 
the clause docs not apply when those persons are authorised by 
the appropriate officials. Kautilya likewise includes slaves in a 
list of dependant persons whose agreements arc not valid unless 
authorised. Repeating the dictum of Kautilya just mentioned, 
Narada includes the slave in a list of persons who are in law 
dependant on others. Narada and Katyayana, again, in the spirit 
of Kautilya declare that a debt incurred by a slave for the benefit 
of the family in the absence of the owner of the house is binding 
upon all, while Manu and Usanas allow a slave to be a witness 
when no other witnesses arc availablc.^^ 

The Arthasastra and Dharmasastra clauses of law relating to 
the emancipation of slaves, while resembling each other in some 
respects, indicate important differences on other points. Kautilya 
in his chapter (III 13) above mentioned permits the self-sold 
slave as well as the slave for subsistence to purchase his freedom, 


16 Contrast between slaves’ property rights in Arthasastra and Smritis : 
— (a) Kaut. Ill 13 (property rights of slaves); (b) Manu VlII 416 repeat- 
ed with or without slight variations in Nar, V 41, Devala and Kat. quoted 
in Vivadaratnakara, p. 150, Mhh, V 33, 68 (dictum of slave's ineligibility 
to property). For qualified property rights of slaves in Smriti law, 
vide Manu IX 179, Yaj. II 133, Kat in 724. The tr. of the last 
verse follows the reading prasSdavikrayat yat tn na svamt dhanam arhati 
adopted by Kane {KSS.^ p. 267^1 and History ^ Yol. II p. 186) after the 
quotation in Vachaspatimisra's V ivadachintamani^ p. 46 in place of the 
reading prakSsam vikrayadyattu etc. in Chandesvara’s Vivadaratnakara^ 
p. 150. 

17 Comparison of public rights of slaves in Arthasastra and Smritis : — 
Kaut. Ill 1 (disqualifications * of slaves); Nar. Y 30 (dependance 
of slaves); Nar. V 12 and Kat. quoted by Apararka on Yaj. p. 648 and by 
Chandefvara in Vivadaratndkara^ p. 56 (on debt incurred by slave); Manu 
VIII 70, Usanas quoted in Vyavaharamayukha, p. 37 (on slave as 
witness). 
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provision being made in the former case that the ransom should 
correspond to the deposit-money. He who has been -made a 
slave for non-payment of a fine, we are further told, may redeem 
himself by performance of a work, while an who has been 
taken captive in war is released by performance of equivalent 
work, or else by paying half his ransom. With the above may 
be compared the similar clauses in the Dharmasastras. The 
slave, says Yajnavalkya, is released on giving up his means of 
subsistence (tor which he has become a slave) as well as on 
payment of ransom. One who has been maintained in a time 
of famine, says Narada, becomes free by giving a pair of 
cows: one who is pledged is freed if his master releases him 
by repaying the deposit money : one who is a slave for 
debt is released by repaying the debt with interest : one 
stipulated as slave for a certain period by the expiry of his term : 
one who approached another man with the words ‘I belong 
to you* as well as one captured in war and one gained in a stake 
by giving a substitute equal to him in work; one who is a slave 
for subsistence by giving up the same ; one who has been attrac- 
ted by a female slave by giving her up. To the above Yajnaval- 
k)a and Narada add two very important clauses to the effect that 
one who has been made a slave by force or sold by robbers and 
one who has saved his master’s life become immediately free, 
Narada observing that in the latter case the slave is to receive the 
son’s share of his master’s inheritance. On the other hand 
Narada declares categorically that the first four types in his list of 
fifteen classes of slaves, namely, one born in the master’s household 
(of a female slave), one acquired by purchase, one received by 
gift and, one acquired by inheritance cannot be freed except by 
the master’s favour, for the slavery comes to them by hereditary 
descent. In the same context Narada in direct contradiction of 
the rule of Kautilya above quoted ordains that one voluntarily 
selling himself into slavery is never released from servitude — a 
dictum which should be understood in the light of the older 
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rule including the sale o£ one’s self among the sins of the second 
degree {ufapataka). Yijnavalkya, Narada and Katyayana, more* 
over introduce, characteristically enough, a new clause of law to 
the effect that an apostate from asceticism becomes the king’s 
slave and for ever incapable of release. Finally, while according 
to Kautilya a female slave bearing a child to her master is forth- 
with released from servitude along with her offspring, the Dharma- 
sastras with the single exception of Katyayana make no such 
provision. As regards the status of the emancipated slave 
Manu, developing the principle of status by birth to its 
extreme limit, declares that a .^udra although emancipated by his 
master is not released from servitude because of the Siidra’s in- 
herent nature. Narada, however, appears to state that when a 
slave is emancipated, his food may be eaten, his presents may be 
accepted, and he may be respected by worthy persons.^* 

We may mention in conclusion a few Dharmasastra texts 
inculcating in specific detail humane treatment of slaves. Accor- 
ding to a text (II 4.9. 1 1) of Apastamba-DharmasHtra one may 
stint himself or his wife or his son as to food, but not a slave or a 
free labourer. Similarly Manu in one place (IV 183) asks the 
householder to bear without resentment the fault committed by 
his slave who is “his shadow”. Isolated as are these statements, 
we may take them to reflect one phase of the complex Smriti 
attitude towards slavery in contrast with the simple standpoint of 
early Buddhism. 


18 Comparison of Arthaiastra and Dharmasastra law of emancipation 
of slaves: — (a) Kaut. Ill 13, Yaj. II 183, Nar. V 31, 36 (similarities); (b) 
Yaj. II 182, Niir. V 30, 38 (additional grounds for emancipation); (c) 
Kaut. Ill 13, Manu XI 59, Yaj. Ill 340, Mbb, XIII 45. iS and 29. 
N3r. V 29, 32, 37, (dissimilarities); (d) Yaj. II 183, Nar. V 35, Kit. 90 
in KSS 731 and AVK 90 (additional disqualification for emancipation). 
On the Smriti law of status of emancipated slaves vide (a) Manu VIII 
414; (b) Nar. quoted in Paraiara-Madhava, p. 347. 



CHAPTER XV 


The rite of head^ohering to the deity in 
Ancient Indian literature and art. 

Suicide as a means oE escape from present bodily or mental 
ills or for the acquisition of religious merit in the next world has 
been an established institution in our country from early times. 
Buddhism in accordance w'ith its doctrine of the Middle Path 
condemned it along with other forms of asceticism. On the 
other hand Jainism from the Brst with its strongly ascetic bent 
recommended death by starvation (known tecbnically as salle- 
khana) as the approved method of terminating one’s existence. 
The Smritis and the Puranas from early times exhibit a two-fold 
attitude towards suicide. On the one hand we are told that sui- 
cide is permissible for old or diseased persons in various forms 
such as drowning or plunging into Bre or falling from a preci- 
pice, and that it is commendable when it is performed at a holy 
place (such as by throwing oneself into the river from the Bg-tree 
at Prayaga, or by drowning near the pilgrim centre of Vriddha- 
tlrtha in Kashmir). On the other hand, we read, the relations of 
a man committing suicide need not perform the ceremony of 
puriBcation. Among the later authorities while the Aditya- 
fmana forbids Brahtnanas and others to enter into water for drown- 
ing, the Smritichandrika (I 30-32) quotes a text including ‘*$tart- 
ing on the Great Journey” (to the Himalayas) and the suicide of 
very old people by failing into the Bre or from a precipice, in 
the list of forbidden practices in the Kali age. The Smritis 
down to Yajnavalkya and Narada are silent about the institution 
of the burning of widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands, 
while among the later authorities beginning with Brihaspati it is 
approved (wholly or partly) by some and condemned by others. 
Authentic instances of suicide in various forms (including that of 
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widow-burning) occur in the realistic accounts of foreign observ- 
ers downwards from the time of Alexander’s companions in the 
last quarter of the fourth century B.C., and in our historical 
records onwards from the rise of the Imperial Guptas in the fourth 
century A.D. In the present chapter it is proposed to collect 
the references to a particularly gruesome type of suicide which 
was known and practised in our country from the early centuries 
of the Christian era apparently without any direct canonical 
sanction.^ 

Probably the oldest literary reference to a devotee’s cutting 
off his own head as an offering to his patron-deity is found in a 
story of the last book of the Ramayana. Here we are told how 
the demon-king Havana practised the severest austerities for a 
period of ten thousand years out of jealousy of the greatness of 
his half-brother Vaisravana (Kubera), and how his example was 
followed by his two brothers* While* however, the pious Kum- 
bhakarna chose to expose his body to the rigours of the weather 
and the virtuous Vibhishana standing in a fixed position devoted 
himself to Vedic studies throughout that period, Havana himself 


I Refs: — (a) Manu VI 3 ; Yaj. Ill 55 ; Adipurana and other texts 
quoted by Apararka on Yaj, III 6 (approval of suicide) ; (b) Gautama, 
Apastamba, Manu quoted by Apararka loc, cit. (condemnation of suicide); 
(c) Brihaspati verses 483 84 (widow’s alternative obligation of burning) ; 
<d) Parasara III 32-33, Sahkha, Ahgiras and Harita quoted by Vijnanes- 
vara on Yaj, I 86, Apararka loc, cit., Smrityarthasara 93 (injunction for 
widow’s self-immolation) ; (e) Paithinasi, Afigiras, LJianas and Vyaghra- 
pada quoted by Apararka on Yaj. I 88 (self-immolation of Brahmana 
widows absolutely or conditionally forbidden); (f) Smritichandrikd III 
594-97 (emphatic condemnation of widow’s self-immolation). A connected 
history of the rite of the widow’s self-immolation from the 4th to the i4th 
century A.D. in the light of the Smriti texts as well as the evidence of Indian 
historical records and foreign notices is given by the present writer in the 
chapters on social life in Vols. III-V of The History and Culture of the 
Indian People : for earlier references vide the account of the classical 
writers about the customs of *'the Kathaioi” (Kathas) of the Punjab at 
the time of Alexander’s invasion (327-24 B.C) and of the suicide of the 
widow of the leader of the Indian contingent in Eumenes* army (316 B.C). 
The same writers tell us about the suicide of the Indian sophist **Kalanos” 
at Babylon in 325 B.C. 
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fasting continuously offered at the end of each term of one 
thousand years one of his*own heads to the sacred fire. At the 
end of the last term when he was preparing similarly to offer 
his remaining head, God Brahma appeared before him and 
granted him at his desire the boon of invincibility against 
enemies. In the above, it will be noticed, the orthodox author 
of the Epic conceives Ravana’s act as a weird practice befitting 
the most eminent but the least virtuous of the evil race of 
demons.* 

It is in the ritual works of the Sakta sect that we have cle.)r 
directions for the devotee’s offer of his own flesh and blood to the 
Great Goddess. In the Devl-mahatmya section of the Markandeya 
Parana we are told how Suratha (a king) and Samadhi (a 
Vaisya) after listening to the whole story of the Goddess’s 
miraculous deeds in the past erected her image and propitiated 
her with various offerings including those soaked with blood 
from their own bodies. The Goddess being thus propitiated 
appeared before them and granted them all their desires. How 
the Goddess becomes satisfied for a thousand years by the offer 
of blood of the lion and the sarabha (a mythical animal) as well 
as from one’s own body and how she fulfils all desires in six 
months’ time when one offers her a small piece of flesh close to 
his heart, is told in the Kdlikd Parana. The Kamarltantra quoted 
in the Tantrdsdra (perhaps the most popular Tantric Digest in 
Bengal) promises tha boon of royalty to one who offers blood 
from his own body and the fulfilment of all desires to one who 
offers a small piece of flesh 'near his heart. The Matsyasakta 
of Mahatantra quoted in the late Tantric Digest from 
Bengal called the Pranatoshanl compares the merits of different 
kinds of blood-offerings including that of his uwn blood, by the 
devotee to the Goddess. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the rice of offering blood nearest the heart before the 

2 The story of Rivana’s austerities is told in Ramayana VII 9-10, 
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Goddess is much observed by pious Hindu ladies o( our country 
down to our own times.® 

It is interesting to observe in this connexion that the ritual 
works oE the Sakta sect seek to impose a ban upon observance 
oE the above rite by Brahmanas. In the chapter oE the Kalika 
Parana above quoted a Brahmana is Eorbidden to offer blood 
from his own body to the Goddess, such an act being branded 
as a sin equally heinous with suicide. The same warning is 
conveyed in the Tantrasara work to which we have referred 
above. Similar inhibitory texts from the G ay atrut antra are 
quoted in the Haratattva-didhiti which further explains away 
a text of Y ogim-tantra expressly enjoining a Brahmana to offer 
his own blood to the Goddess^. 

It follows from the above that the religious ritual of the Sakta 
sect approves merely of the worshipper’s offer of his own flesh 
and blood to the Goddess, an exception being made in the case 
of Brahmanas. Of a similar rite in case of other sects we have no 
trace. Nevertheless we have reasons to believe that an extreme 
form of the ritual in which the worshipper offered his own head 
to the deity was known atid practised in our country since 
at least the period of the Imperial Guptas. As regards 


3 For the story of worship of the Goddess by Suratha and Sainadhi 
vide MSrkatideya Parana XCHI 7-11. For refs, to blood-offering from the 
devotee’s own body to the deity vide (a) Kalika Parana LXVIl 172, 184- 
85; (b) quotation mTantrasara, Bangabasi cd. (Calcutta), pp* 933-34; 
(c) quotation in Pranatoshani, Basumati cd. (Calcutta), p. 285. 

4 Texts banning Brahmana’s offer of his flesh and blood;^ — 

(a) simham vyaghram naranchapi svagatraradhiram tat ha 
na dad y ad hr ah man 0 mad yarn mahadevyai kaddehana/. 

{Kalika Pardna LXyil, 50) 

(b) madyarh dattvd mahadevyai hrdhmano narakam vrajet^ 
svagatraradhiram dattvd dtmahatydmavdpnaydt 

{Tantrasdrat p. 934) ; 

(c) Yatta evarh vipro devatayai svagatraradhiram dadediti Yoginh 
tantrashashthapatalavachanam tattadrisddhikaripardm pdrvvava* 
chane svagatraradhiraddnasya madyatalyaninddiravandt {Haratatt* 
va-didhiti, p, 329). 
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historical instances of this kind, we have one inscription of 
991 A. D from the Kamiada area stating how a loyal subject 
gave up his head to a goddess on the birth of the king's 
son in fulfilment of his vow.® To this we have to add the 
evidence of the inscribed stela from the Ncllorc District of 
South India mentioned below. The fullest and the most 
conclusive evidence is furnished by the references in literature 
and arc. In several works of the Sanskrit literature of folklore we 
have the story of the washerman Dhavala and his brother in-law 
(or friend) who cut off their own heads for presentation to the 
Goddess Gaurl in a fit of excessive devotion. When the grief- 
stricken wife of Dhavala prepared to follow suit, the Goddess 
restored the dead persons to life. In one version Dhavala 
figures as a Prince who won his bride by offering to cut off his 
head for propitiation of the Goddess. We may next refer to a 
number of stories belonging to the cycle of Vikramaditya, the 
King Arthur of Ancient Indian literary tradition. In these stories 
the king interceding in favour of some suffering mortal prepares 
to strike at his own neck with his sword, and thus propitiates 
the deity (a goddess or a god or a divine attendant) for granting 
him the necessary favour. Another cycle of stories in 
this class of works is important as reflecting the im- 
pact of the canonical ban against a Brahmana’s offer of his 
flesh and blood to the deity. This is the story of Viravara who 
is said to have actually or neatly cut off his own head as an 
offering to the Goddess Chandika for the purpose of saving his 
royal master from his impending doom. While Viravara is said 
in two slightly different versions of the Kathdsaritsdgara to have 
been a Brahmana, he is described in the versions of the Vetdla- 
fanchavimsati as well as in the Hitopadesa and the Brihatkathd- 
manjart as a rdjaputra and a Kshatriya.® 

5 Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. VIII p. 217. 

6 Stories of Dhavala as a washerman : — (a) Kshemendra’s Brihatka- 
thUmanjart, IX ^05-15; (b) Somadeya’s Kathdsaritsdgara ^ LXXX 4-51 ; 
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The classical Tamil literature belonging to the early centuries 
of the 'Christian era likewise refers to the rite of head-offering by 
the devotee under a technical name {talahbali). In the well-known 
Epic poem called the Silapfadikaram (“The Lay of the Anklet”) 
we ate told of warriors who “cut off their dark-haired heads 
containing such fierce red eyes as seemed to burn those upon 
whom they looked and willingly offered them upon the sacrifi- 
cial altar (of the guardian-deity) with the prayer that the conquer- 
ing king might be ever victorious”/- 

The popularity of the head-offering motif is shown by the 
fact that it finds mention not only in the works of ancient Sans- 
krit and Tamil literature, but also in the modern vernacular 
literature of folk-tales. We have thus the pathetic story of 
Hamir, the valiant Chauhan chieftain of Ranthambhor, who had 
the audacity to defy the mighty Alauddin Khalji, Sultan of Delhi, 
and at last ended his life by cutting off his own head as an offer- 
ing to the God Rudra. This story is told in four Hindi poems 
of the Brst half of the nineteenth century and is illustrated by 
at least three series of paintings of the Kangra school belonging 
to that period/- 

(c) Sivadasa’s version of VetMapanchavirhsati, His story as a prince: — 
Jambhaladatta’s version of Vetala panchavimsati. (For the last two stories 
vide the work, Jambhaladattas version oj the Vetdla-panchavimsati by 
M. B. Emeneau (Vol. IV pp. 61-63 and notes). The stories of Vikrama- 
ditya’s propitiation of the Goddess Ambika or Bhuvanesvari, of an unna- 
med deity fond of human flesh and of an attendant of God Siva, may be 
read in translation in the work Vikrama’s Adventures, the thirty-two tales 
of the thronf, by Franklin Edgerton, Part I, tr, pp. 50, 52, 94, 215, 220. 
For the story of Viravara as a Brahmana vide Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara, 
LlII 86-193, LXXV 5-120, and as a rajaputra and Kshatriya vide (a) Kshe- 
mendra’s Brihatkathamanjari (b) Hitopadesa III 8, (c) and (d) SivadSsa’s 
as well as Jambhaladatta’s versions of Vetala-panchavirhiati (quoted by 
Emeneau, op. cit, p. 43), 

7 The above is quoted from the Eng, tr. of Silappadikaram by V. R, 
Ramachandra Dikshiiar, p, 113. 

8 For the story of Hamir vide Hirananda Sastri, The Hamir Hath, 

Journal of Indian Art and Industry, October 1915, pp,35'4o* (1 owe 

{his ref. to Prof, Suniti Kqm.\r Chatterjee of the Calcutta University), 
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Let us turn to the reEerences to the above rite in Ancient 
Indian plastic art. A terracotta panel now deposited in the Mathura 
Museum “shows a bearded monk with emaciated ribs detaching 
his own head with a sword which has half entered his throat”. 
The monk is shown in a kneeling posture with his right hand 
grasping the sword and the left hand holding his tuft of hair. 
This specimen which was recovered from the bed of the Jumna 
at Mathura in 1938 has been assigned on grounds of style to 
the Gupta period. Again, among the terracottas decorating the 
base of the main shrine of the recently discovered great Buddhist 
monument at Paharpur (in the Dinajput District of East 
Pakistan) there is one “which shows a man seated on a cushion, 
holding the top-knot of his head with the left hand and a sword 
in the right across his own neck as if in the act of striking’’. 
The largest number of specimens of this kind has been discovered 
in South India. An old South-Indian sculpture now preserved 
in the Madras Government Museum “shows a man holding his 
head by its hair with his left hand, while he severs it from his 
body by means of a sword in his right”. An inscribed stela 
from the Nellore District of South-India belonging to the twenti- 
eth year of the Pallava King Kampavarman registers a gift of 
land made by a village-assembly to a man for the pious act of 
another man (probably his father) “in cutting off the flesh from 
nine parts of his body and finally his head as an offering to the 
Goddess Bhatari (i. c. Durga)”. Below the inscription is engraved 
“the figure of a person holding his severed head by the tuft in 
his left hand while the right hand grasps the sword”. In four 
Pallava and Early Chola sculptures we have the identical motif 
of a pair of male figures kneeling by the side of a four-armed 
Goddess who can be easily identified as Durga or Mahishafnardinl. 
In all these examples the person kneeling '.0 the proper right of 
the Goddess is shown in the act of offering his own head to the 
deity. In the two clear specimens, those from Trichinopoli and 
PuUamangai (ten miles to the south of Tanjore), this person is 
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shown as in the North-Indian examples in the act of seizing the 
tuft of his hair by the left hand while applying the sword held 
in his right hand to his neck. The absence of the Goodess in 
the Nortlvlndian sculptures is evidently due to the fact that these 
were intended not as cult-objects, but merely for the purpose of 
decorative design.® 

We may draw some conclusions from the foregoing brief 
review. Firstly, the rite of hcad-offering to the deity has no 
direct sanction in the ritual works of the Saktas and other sects. 
Secondly, it was nevertheless sufficiently well-known to form the 
theme oE Indian plastic and even pictorial art in widely different 
parts of the country. Thirdly, to judge from the literary references 
it was performed mostly for propitiation of the Goddess Durga 
(called by different names) and sometimes in honour of other 
deities like Siva or the unnamed guardian-deity of an early Tamil 
classic. Fourthly and lastly, the object of its performance was as 
a rule to win some favour for the devotee himself or for others, 
but in some cases it is done purely in a spirit of supreme sacrifice. 


9 Refs.: — (a) y. S. Agrawala, Handbook of Archaeology^ Muttra 
1939, p. 51 and fig. 39 (terracotta panel in Mathura Museum); (b) K, N. 
Dikshit, Excavations at Paharfptr, Bengal, MASU no. 55, p. 67 (terracotta 
panel at Paharpur); (c) F. H. Gravely, C. Sivaramaniurti and other cura- 
tors, Guide to the Archaeological Galle'^iest Madras Government Museum, 
p. 30 (scu’pture in Madras Museum); (d) South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 
XII no. 106 (inscribed stela with figure from Nellore District); (e) 
I Ph. Vogel, The Head^offering to the Goddess in Pallava Sculpture, 
BSOS, VI pp. 539-43* with four plates (sculptures in Draupadi rat ha and 
Varaha Caveat Mamallaputam, at the Lower Cave of Trichinopoli and 
at temple of Pujlamangai). The suggestion of the late Rao Bahadur K. N, 
Dikshit (loc. cit ) that the plaque in question refers to **the life of Buddha 
himself when he cut off his long hair with his sword just before he turned 
a recluse” is erroneous. The clue to the correct identification of this group 
of sculptures was first given by Prof. Vogel (loc. cit). 



QHAPTER XVI. 

Two historical characters of Ancient Bengal — 
Divya and Bhiina. 

mXRODUCTORY 

Among the most interesting, episodes oE the Ancient History 
oE Bengal may be mentioned the short-lived occupation, in the 
last quarter oE the eleventh century A.D., oE VarendrI (North 
Bengal), the ancestral seat oE the Pala kings, by a line oE chicEs 
belonging to the humble Kaivarta (‘fishermen’) caste. The 
Eounder oE this line was Divya (otherwise called Dibboka or 
Diboka) originally an officer oE the Pala kings, who was succeed- 
ed in turn by his brother Rudoka and his nephew Bhima. 

The materials Eor reconstructing the lost history oE Divya arc 
remarkably scanty. Leaving aside popular tales, the evidence in 
Eavour oE his historical existence was confined till lately to the 
scanty references in a few copper-plate inscriptions. The fortunate 
discovery oE a manuscript oE the Ramacharita (‘the chronicle 
oE the Epic hero Raniachandra and of King Ramapala’) 
by the late Mm. Haraprasad Sastri in 1897 and its 
publication by the same scholar in 1910, followed by an im- 
proved edition with an English translation by three other Indian 
scholars in 1939, have made it possible for the first time to 
unlock at least to some extent the secret of Divya’s career and 
that of his successors* on the throne. The author of this precious 
work, Sandhyakara Nandin, composed it in the reign of Madana- 
pala, the youngest son of Ramapala, who ascended the throne 
after the death of his elder brother Kuniarapala and nephew 
Gopaia III. From the fact chat the author’s 'father occupied 
according to his own account, the high office of ‘Minister of Peace 
and War’ (Sandhivigrahika) under the Pala kings, we can infer 
that he had ample opportunities for acquainting himself at first 
hand with the course of contemporary events. Nevertheless the 
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history of Divya is still plunged in obscurity and, it is feared, 
will remain so for a long time to come.’ 

The reason for our continued ignorance of the basic facts of 
Divya’s career has to be found in the characteristic qualities of 
the historical work just mentioned. Although ranking as our 
only complete contemporary source for the history of Divya and 
his family, the Ramacharita suffers from serious defects and 
shortcomings which detract from its historical value. Not to 
speak of the single faulty manuscript with an incomplete com- 
mentary on which all the editions of this work are based, the 
Ramacharita belongs to the literature of artificial poetry (^kavya). 
The defects of a historical composition proceeding from the pen 
of a poet who uses the intricracies of the kavya style are sufficient- 
ly obvious. In a work of this character it is in general idle to 
expect regard for definiteness of topography and chronology and 
connected narrative of events, not to speak of careful analysis of 
the historical characters. The Ramacharita is no exception to this 
general rule. It is, beyond doubt, almost completely free from 
that undue preponderance of the descriptive element as compared 
with the narrative, which disfigures for instance the Gattdavaho 
of Vakpatiraja and the Kumarafalacharita of Hemachandra. Not 
without reason does the poet claim for his work that 'its interest 
remained abiding or account of the events described’*. Neverthe- 
less it must be admitted that the historical value of this work has 
been greatly impaired for another reason. The Ramacharita is 

1 For refs, to Divya and Bhima in the inscriptions vide : — (a) Belava 

grant of Bhojavarman {El. Vol. Xll, pp. (b) Manahali grant of 

Madanapala {JASB Vol. LXIX, Part 1 p. 68) ; (c) Kamauli grant of 
Vaidyadeva {El, Vol. II p. 350). The two editions of the Ramacharita 
are The Ramacharita of Sandhyakara Nandin (ed. by Mm. Haraprasad 
Sartri, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. II, no. i) and The 
Ramacharitam of Sandhyakara Nandin... (ed. by R. C. Majumdar, Radha- 
govinda Basak and Nanigopal Batierji Kavyatirtha, The Varendra Research 
Society, Rijshahi, 1939). 

2 The phrase in the original {Kavipraiasti verse 6) is ghatanaparis- 
phutarasa. 
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throughout written in doable entendre, its verses from first to 
last applying in one sense, to Ramachandra, the hero of tUt Ramd- 
yam, and in another to Ramapala the Pala King. As the poet 
proudly observes®, his work recording the noble achievements of 
Rama the lord of the Raghus and Ramapala King of Gauda is the 
Ramayana of the Kali Age, and he himself is the Valmiki of the 
same Age. In performing this difficult feat, the poet has, it is 
true, preserved the order of events in the Ramayana story. But 
this has been neglected in the parallel history of the Pala Kings. 
What is most regrettable is that the facts recorded by the author, 
while sufficiently clear in the case of the Ramayana story, are so 
obscure with regard to contemporary events that a commentary, 
which is unfortunately incomplete, is our only guide for compre- 
hending their true import. Next to the obscurity of its account 
shared by the Rdmacharita with most other historical kavyas may 
be mentioned the strong prejudices of the author of this work. 
Belonging to a family which had held a distinguished office under 
the Pala kings, he could not but view the occupation of the heart 
of the Pala kingdom by Divya as a wicked act of usurpation and 
nothing more. It is therefore in the fitness of things that he 
should (I 38) characterize Divya as a robber {dasyn) and covertly 
compare Divya’s act with the abduction of Situ by the demon- 
king Ravana described in Valmiki’s Epic.^ We may well surmise 
that if a chronicler of Divya's party had wielded the pen, he 
would not have shrunk from painting Divya and his famous 
nephew Bhima as the’ saviours of VarendrI from the tyranny of 
his predecessor Mahipala II, in the guise of the divine hero 
Krishna emancipating the people from the tyranny of the wicked 
King Kaiiisa. In the interest of historical truth, therefore, we 

3 \v\ KavifraUstt setst 11. 

4 The parallel which has sometimes been drawn between the career of 
Divya in eleventh century Bengal and that of Oliver Cromwell in seven- 
teenth century England is correct in so far as the latter was similarly 
stigmatised after his death by the historians of the Stuart party as a 
hypocrite and a reprobate, 
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should beware of accepting at its face value any statement of the 
Pala court poet, which is derogatory to Divya and his family. 
On the other hand we may safely accept as a historical fact any 
admission of the author that is derogatory to the Pala kings or 
favourable to their enemies. > 

Divya s rise to power — its historical background. 

In the commentary on Ramacharita (I, 12 and 29), it is said 
of Ramapala that he rescued the Earth which had been submer- 
ged beneath the weight of the bad Kaivarta king, and again that 
he destroyed the comfort of his enemy, the Kaivarta king. These 
two statements of the commentator are our only authority (which 
indeed there is no reason to disbelieve) for the view that Divya’s line 
belonged to the humble Kaivarta caste. We have reasons to believe 
that Divya occupied a high ofEce under the Pala kings, since the 
commentator in his explanation of a verse above quoted (1. 38) 
characterises him as an officer sharing the royal fortune.® We 
may also infer that Divya attained high military renown because 
we arc told in the record of Prince Bhojavarman above-mentioned 
that his grandfather Jacavarman, a contemporary of king Vigraha- 
pala III (Mahipala It's father), surpassed the strength of Divya’s 
arms. It is probable chat this refers to a defeat inflicted upon Divya 
after his acquisition of Varendrl at the hands of the Eastern prince. 

The greatest achievement of Divya’s career was the occupa- 
tion of the land of Varendrl after slaying Mahipala 11 of the long- 
established Pala line of kings. To understand the significance of 
Divya’s rise to power, it is necessary to recall in the first place the 
salient traits of the character of his unfortunate predecessor. On 
this point there has been a sharp division of opinion among scho- 
lars in recent times, which is based upon their contrary interpret- 
ation of a few verses and extratts in the Ramacharita, A group 
of connected verses, technically called (I.3 1-38), briefly 

5 Mamsabhuja in the original explained by the commentator in 
Divya’s case as Lakshmyah amsam hhunjSnena bhrityena. 
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mentions the train oE events leading in the one sense to the abduc- 
tion oE Sita by Ravana and in another sense to the seizure oE 
Varendrl by Divya. In the EirstoE these verses (I. 31) we arc told 
that Ramapala suffered great mental anguish when his father died, 
and his brother Mahipala II “intent on pursuing impolitic acts” 
(anitikarambharata) ascended the throne. Accepting this last 
reference in its general sense, one set oE scholars further refers to 
the two following verses ( 1 . 3 2 and 36) of the same knlaka. In 
the former verse, as explained by the commentator, the king {bhti' 
mibhrit) is said to be given to wonderful tricks and to be hard 
like a pavement of stone, while the latter verse is explained by the 
commentator to mean that Mahipala was given to non-observance 
of truth and policy.' Reference is made by the same scholars to 
a preceding verse (I. 22) where we read that the night of the 
world, full of darkness, fell upon men, because of the vices (yya- 
Sana) oERamapala’s impolitic {durnayabhak) elder brother and was 
dispelled by Ramapala through his majesty. From the above ex- 
planation it follows that Mahipala was addicted to impolitic acts, 
he was an adept in trickery, he was hard-hearted like stone, and 
he habitually violated the dictates of truth and policy. 

The view of the opposite school of scholars is based primarily 
upon the interpretation of the vital phrase anttikdrambharata in 
verse I. 31 strictly after the commentator’s explanation, Mahi- 
pala, we are told, disregarded the advice of his minister who was 
skilled in the six types of foreign policy, his troops were greatly 
alarmed at the onslaught of the assembled forces of the feudatories 
so that while some abandoned their arms, others had their bound- 
up hair dishevelled and others again began to run away, and those 
who remained on the battle-field suffered heavy loss of their own 
accord. Without caring to acquire sufHcient strength Mahipala 
nevertheless embarked on a furious struggle with the countless 

6 The phrase used in RSmacharita (1. 36 ) is bhutanayatranayuktadSyade 
explained by the comnentator in Ramapala’s case as hhUtarh satyarh nayo 
nitani tayorarakshane yuktah prasakto ddyado bhrata Mahipala yasya. 
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forces of the assembled feudatories, and was submerged in the 
fight. . According to the scholars just referred to, this was the 
only impolitic act of Mahipala meant by the poet. Turning to 
the other extracts, the same scholars argue that the word bhiimi- 
bhrit in the verse I. 32 refers not to Mahipala but to an under* 
ground prison, while the extract in the commentary on I. 36 
(with the reading tayoh rakshane in place of tayorarakshane) 
really means that Mahipala was engaged in the observance of 
truth and policy. From the above arguments it follows that 
Mahipala’s impolitic act consisted solely in the fact that in dis* 
regard of the advice of his wise minister he confronted the formi- 
dable forces of his feudatories with his few dispirited troops, but 
otherwise he was constantly engaged in observing the dictates of 
truth and policy. 

In deciding between the two contrary views set forth above, 
we have first to admit that the commentary on I. 22 explains 
Mahipala’s vice (yyasana) in the text to mean his addiction to 
fighting (yudhhavyasana). Nevertheless we are unable to accept 
this second interpretation of Mahipala’s character as correct. Wit- 
ness the significance of the opprobrious term addicted in 
the phrase anltikdrambharata applied to Mahipala in the verse 
I. 31 above-quoted. With this we may compare the phrase 
bhUtanayatrdnayukta in the other verse 1. 36 where atrana is 
quite naturally explained by the commentator as arakshana (non- 
protection) and yukta (‘erigaged’) is significantly taken by him 
to mean frasakta (‘addicted’). There is again no cogent reason 
for taking the world bhiimibhrit in verse I.32 in the unusual 
sense of ‘an underground prison’ in place of its normal meaning 
as ‘king’. The above explanations admirably fit in with another 
fact recorded in the Ramacharita 1. 36-37 about Mahipala. The 
king, we are told, threw his brother into prison under the foolish 
notion that Ramapala would deprive him of his sovereignty. It was, 
as the poet further observes, at the instigation of envious people 
that Mahipala was led to suspect the possibility of danger from his 
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brother. For a king who was inordinately devoted to the violation 
oE truth and policy it was but natural to subject his blameless 
brother to inhuman punishment at the instigation of evil advisers. 

We may notice in the next place the significance of the most 
spectacular incident in Mahlpala’s tragic career. This is his 
complete defeat in an unequal fight with his feudatories. When 
the author of the Ramacharita speaks (I. 25) of Divya’s act in 
killing ‘the great king’ (Mahlpala II), we can be sure that Divya’s 
success was due to the issue of this great fight, although 
he may not himself have joined the rising. Whatever that may 
be, we can infer from the commentator’s expressive phrase 
mtlitdnantasamantachakra meaning ‘the countless body of the 
assembled feudatories’ in I 31 that the rising was not confined 
to one or two tracts, but was spread over the great part of the 
kingdom. Of the causes of this mass uprising our records unfor* 
tunately have nothing to say, but we may reasonably attribute it 
to Malupala’s attempt to curtail or cut down the privileges of 
that powerful class. We have no reason to wonder at the fact 
that the king who was impolitic enough to imprison his blameless 
brother at the instigation of envious people would seek to inter- 
fere with the collective privileges of the chiefs. In the parallel 
instance from English history. King John who began by assassina- 
ting his blameless nephew Prince Arthur ended by starting such 
a course of general oppression in the kingdom that the nobles 
were compelled collectively to take up arms against him. More 
politic than the Bengal king, he submitted to his opponents 
so abjectly and completely as to save his kingdom and his life. 

To test the soundness of our view that the rebellion of the 
feudatories was primarily a large-scale attempt on their part to 
safeguard their collective interests which were threatened by a 
tyrannical king, we may trace the most natural reaction of this 
movement upon the fortunes of the fallen dynasty. In the circums- 
tances the feudatories after their crushing victory would proceed 
immediately to consolidate their authority in their respective 
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areas, and the two younger brothers of the late King Surapala and 
Ramapala, however deserving of compassion they might otherwise 
appear, would for the moment be left completely helpless. It 
would also follow that when at length Ramapala sought to recover 
his lost ancestral dominion, he would have no other choice than 

f _ 

to purchase the support of the chiefs with large concessions. The 
course of incidents which we can trace by piecing together the 
disjointed evidence of the contemporary copper-plate inscriptions 
and the historical poem, hts in precisely with this hypothetical 
reconstruction of the history of the period. Of Surapala it is 
said in the Manahali grant of Madanapala that he was equal to 
Indra and Karttikeya, that he was bold and skilled in policy and 
that the amplitude of his military equipment filled with alarm the 
hearts of his enemies in spite of their possessing excessive valour. 
But neither in the copper-plate grants, nor in the Ramacharita is 
Surapala credited with exercising sovereignty. It would seem 
that in spite of the high eulogy of the poet Surapala enjoyed a 
brief and precarious spell of . power in some cornet of the Pala 
kingdom. How Ramapala subsequently built up his strength from 
the depths of despair is vividly told in the Ramacharita (I.40-45). 
The Prince, we are cold, held his pair of arms to be useless, and 
although surrounded by friends and sons, he regarded his valour 
as vain : he thought lightly even of his royal position as be was 
bereft of his beloved VarendrI land. Filled however with a firm 
resolve, he visited amid great privations the territories of the forest 
chiefs and the feudatories, and gradually built up a league favour* 
able to himself. The chiefs who had been goaded to revolt by 
the impolitic acts of Mahipala were now induced by the dipio* 
macy of Ramapala and his ministers to veer round to the royal 
side. They became the king’s principal helpers in recovering 
Varendrt, the ancestral seat of Pala sovereignty. 

One last argument that may. be urged in favour of the view 
set forth above is that it is only thus that we can account for the 
tapid decline and fall of the Pala dynasty after the overthrow of 
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Divya’s line. It appeared at first sight that the old glory of the 
Palas was restored to them after the recovery of VarendrI. ’ From 
a few verses of the Ramacharita (III. 44-47) we learn ‘that while 
in the east a king of the Varman dynasty honoured Raniapala 
with the gift of the best .chariots and elephants, he vanquished 
the kings of Utkala and Kalihga in the south, and he conquered 
Kamarupa in the north-east. But these successes were in reality 
nothing but the unnatural glare of the lamp before its final 
extinction. From the facts of the situation we can legitimately 
infer that the feudatories, who had enough opportunities for 
consolidating their strength after their victory over Mahipala, 
attained a predominant position in the kingdom, when Ramapala 
sought their help to crush his hated enemy. It was therefore 
quite in the fitness of things that some time after the composition 
of the Ramacharita and the eighth regnal year of Madanapala, 
VarendrI fell under the yoke of Vijayasena sprung from a line of 
feudatories in Radha. The weapon which Ramapala had forged 
for the destruction of Divya’s line was turned into an instrument 
of destruction of his own son. 

Estimate of Divya 

Let us try at the conclusion of the foregoing discussion to form 
a correct estimate of Divya’s career and character. Prima facie 
it would seem that a person, who delivered the heart of his native 
land from the yoke of an admittedly impolitic and tyrannical king 
of the legitimate dynasty, deserved well of the student of history. 
But the point requires further elucidation. In the verse (I.3B) 
quoted above, the author of the Ramacharita characterises 
Divya not only as a dasyu (robber), but as an upadhivratin which 
is explained by the commentator to mean ‘one who took to 
trickery as his vow or the work imposed upon him as a compulsory 
obligation’. This may be taken to mean that Divya, while 
fomenting the rising against Mahipala as an imperative act of 
duty, turned it to his own advantage, and that while pretending 
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to be Rainapala’s friend, he seized the throne for himself after conv 
passing* Maliipala’s death. Even if this were the ttue meaning 
of the poet; we would well hesitate to accept it as a correct 
version of events, for the Ramacharita, as we have observed 
before, gives us only a one-sided version of incidents. Applying 
the test of probability we would further ask whether if Divya 
had seized the throne under pretence of befriending Ramapala, 
the people of VarendrI would have joined the side of the 
treacherous usurper against their lawful and long-suffering king 
of the legitimate dynasty. Lut us then try to find out the alter- 
native explanation of the phrase Hfadhivratin above quoted. 
When Mahlpala sank beneath the attack of the formidable forces 
of the feudatories, his brothers who were heirs to the throne 
probably lay immersed in underground dungeons. In these 
circumstances it would be natural for the victorious chiefs to 
establish some sort of peace and order in their respective areas. 
As VarendrI enjoyed the unique distinction of being the ancestral 
seat of the Pala kings, there were by contrast no lines of local 
chiefs like the Khadgas, the Suras and the Senas of Radha and 
V'ahga in that area. It would then follow that the people of 
VarendrI unlike those of other tracts were faced with the peril of 
complete anarchy after the eclipse of Mahipala’s fortunes. We 
can well infer that the afflicted subjects in this situation would 
turn for protection to a high official like Divya who responded 
to their appeal as an act of duty. Assuming this reconstruction 
of events to reflect the ttue history of Divya’s occupation of 
Vatendtl, we need not be surprised if the partisan poet should 
give a distorted verson of the whole incident by affirming that 
Divya's real object was n t to fulfil his duty of giving 
security to the people of the land, but to satisfy his own ambition. 

It has been stated that Divya was called to rule over VarendrI 
by popular election. Though there are no grounds to support 
this view, we have enough reasons to believe that the sovereignty 
of Divya and his line was based upon the firm foundation of loyal 
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devotion of the subjects. In the Manahali grant of Madanapaki 
we arc cold in courtly language that Ramapala bore himself with 
patience, although trouBled by the formidable attacks of the 
people on Divya’s side, just as Indra was patient in spite of his 
being troubled with the attack of the demons. Probably 
Ramapala suHered a severe reverse when he attempted for the 
first time to recover VarendrI from Divya’s possession. Docs not 
this great success of Divya suggest that the heartfelt regard of the 
people of VarendrI was bestowed upon the new ruling house ? 
The same conclusion is borne out by the vivid description oE 
Raniapala’s campaign for the recovery of VarendrI in the Rama- 
charita ( 1 . 46-50; II. 1-49). When the great warrior ^ivaraja, 
we are cold, speedily crossed tlie Ganga at Ramapala's behest and 
invaded VarendrI then being ruled by Divya’s nephew Bhima, 
he upset Bhima’s work of protection and threw the affairs of the 
districts and the villages into confusion, and filling the land with 
alarm, split it up with the power of his sword. Carrying out 
further the order of his master, he devastated the land, and 
thoroughly smashed the defence of the enemy so that no city 
could be inhabited at ease. Does not this unwonted barbarity 
of the invader indirectly prove the excessive regard of the people 
of VarendrI for their newly established line of rulers ? Even 
when Sivaraja after his return announced to his master the result 
of his blood-stained expedition and declared that Ramapala’s 
ancestral land had been as good as occupied by himself, Ramapala 
could not accept his yiew with complacency. He equipped a 
formidable force consisting of his own relatives and various feuda- 
tories, of which the magnitude is the surest index of the fact chat 
the collective strength of the people of VarendrI was arrayed 
against him. Crossing the Ganga by a bridge of boats, Ramapala 
engaged Bhima in a fierce battle which ended in the latter’s 
complete rout and capture by the overwhelmingly superior force 
of bis antagonist. Even after this catastrophe Bhima’s forces 
were rallied by his valiant friend Idari who at first met with 
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considerable success agaiiisc Ramapala’s son. Buc the laccer 
triumphed in the end ‘‘by exhausting the golden pitchers with his 
war-time gifts”. Ramapala used his dearly bought victory to 
wreak a terrible vengeance upon Bhlma and his family. The 
above account furnishes a fresh evidence of the extent to which 
loyalty to the newly established house ' of Divya had struck its 
roots deeply in the soil of VarendrI. 

Estimate of Bhlma 

It is natural to couple with our estimate of Divya the founder 
of the new dynasty of VarendrI, thatof his valiant and unfortunate 
nephew Bhlma with whom it was brought to an abrupt close. 
From the commentator’s explanation of the verse I.39 we learn 
that the sovereignty over VarendrI was enjoyed in turn by Divya, 
his younger brpther Rudoka, and the latter’s son Bhlma. While, 
however, none of the first two was able to base his rule on a 
Brin foundation, the last was sufficiently well established in his 
severeignty to be credited with the title of ‘king’ by the author 
of the Ramacharita. In the verse just quoted the poet describes 
Bhlma as one who knew how to strike at the vulnerable point 
(yivarafrabarakrit), and as ond who was competent to work out 
any scheme {kriySkshama). The fullest tribute to Bhima’s 
high qualities as a ruler, which does honour to the poet, is paid 
by him (II 2 1-27) at the end of his account of Bhima’s tragic 
defeat and capture in battle. He was, we are told, the protector 
of those requiring protection, while the^ kings of his own 
party by joining him secured their own safety from the victori- 
ous enemy : thousands of soldiers belonging to hostile kings with 
all their military equipment sank completely in Bghting with 
him : he was the abode of the goddess of learning as well as of 
prosperity : by getting him as king the world attained abundant 
prosperity while virtuous men obtained unsolicited charities and 
the earth found peace : he possessed the charitable nature of the 
wish-giving tree : he cast aside all unrighteousness and in his 
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heart there dwelt the Lord Siva and His spouse : he showed his 
nobleness of purpose by following a righteous course; he was not 
inclined towards avarice, and he never transgressed the bounds of 
propriety. A ruler who could extort such unstinted praise for 
the qualities of his head and heart from the enemy’s partizan was 
no ordinary person. To us it seems that he can be compared 
only with one other ruler of Ancient Bengal. This is Gopala the 
founder of the Pala dynasty, of whom it was said in the historical 
record of his son that he was made to grasp the hand of the god- 
dess of fortune by the subjects for the purpose of avoiding the 
law of the jungle.^ 

It Bhima had been favoured with Gopala’s good fortune, he 
might have breathed a new life into the decayed Pala kingdom 
and kindled afresh the vital spark of Bengal. It might have 
been given to his powerful arms to bring under control the self- 
seeking chiefs of Bengal and become the real founder of a new 
dynasty broad-based upon the support of the people. In one 
word, the last chapter of the Ancient History of Bengal might 
have been written in an altogether different and more successful 
vein. But an inexorable destiny decreed otherwise. In the clash 
with the formidable forces of Ramapala the newly founded king- 
dom of Varendri was smashed to pieces. With the slaying of 
Bhima by the vengeful Pala King vanished the last efforts to 
establish a kingdom based afresh on popular will in Bengal. In 
this lies the greatest tragedy of Bengal history. 

The epilogue 

After the downfall of the rule of Divya and Bhima, their 
memories began to be blackened by the poets enjoying the 

7 When Dr. R, C Majumdar {History of Fengal, Vol. I, p. i 54 ) 
finds it difficult to reconcile the high praise of Bhima in Ramacharita (II, 
21-27) with its reference (III, 27) to Varendri having been oppressed with 
cruel taxation before RamapaUrs conquest and presumably therefore in 
Bhima's reign, he ignores the most natural explanation of a war-time 
necessity imposed upon an admittedly just and popular ruler because of 
the threat of invasion from outside. 
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patronage of the restored legitimate dynasty. The Ramaeharita, 
as we have observed, characterised Divya as a robber and as one 
who took to trickery as a vow, while it suggested a parallel 
between Dfvya’s occupation of VarendrI and the abduction of 
Sita by the demon'king Ravana. In the Manahali inscription of 
Madanapala the conflict between Ramapala and Divya ’s subjects 
was likened to the struggle between the gods and the 'demons. 
The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva adopting a parallel drawn by 
the author of the Rimacharita, described Ramapala’s recovery of 
Varendri after killing Bhima as equivalent to that of Sita by 
Ramachandra after slaying Ravana. What is more, the last-named 
record deprived Bhima of his royal title, designating him merely 
as a general {kshauntnayaka).* When later the curtain was rung 
down upon the Ancient History of Bengal amid the clash of arms 
during a terrible political revolution, the Bengali people, naturally 
forgetful of their past history, began to lose all recollection of the 
Pala Kings and their adversaries of Divya’s line. It is strictly in 
accordance with historical justice that it has been left to our own 
times not only to recover this stirring chapter in the ancient 
history of our land, but also for the first time to subject the chief 
actors in the drama to the test of critical research.® 


8 Refs. : — (a) RSmachatita I. 38 ; (b) Manahali Grant of Mad.ina- 
pala, verse 15; (c) Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva, verse 

9 We give below a synchronistic table of Divya’s line and the other 
ruling dynasties of Bengal during last quarter of the eleventh century A.D 


Line of Pala kings 


Line of Divya 


Line of Varman kings 


yigrahapSla III 

Mahipala H ^urapala Ramapala 

I 1 

Cumarapala Madanapalii 

jopSla III 


? 

I 

I T 

Divya Rudoka 

I 

Bhima 


) acavarnian 


Harivar- Samala- 
man varman 

I 

Bhojavarman 







CHAPTER XVII 


Factors of downfall of Ancient Indian 
political civilisation 

The conquest oE the principal kingdoms oE Northern India by 
the Muslim Turks leading to their incorporation in the Sultanate 
oE Delhi during the closing years oE the eleventh and the begin- 
ning oE the twelEth century A.D. and the overthrow oE all the 
powerEul dynasties oE Southern India by the same mighty power 
almost a century aEterwards constitute, as we have stated in an 
earlier chapter (Chap. VI), the true dividing line between the 
Ancient and the Mediaeval periods oE our history, as they signiEy 
one oE the greatest catastrophes in the history oE our ancient 
culture. It is, thereEore, no wonder that the causes oE this im- 
pressive phenomenon have engaged the attention oE thoughtEul 
Indians Eor some time past. The discussion was started over halE 
a century ago by a distinguished Indian administrator, author 
and historian, the late Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt oE the Indian 
Civil Service. In the concluding chapter (Book V, chap. XV) 
oE his work A history of civilisation in Ancient India (Calcutta, 
i8qo), the author begins by quoting with approval Alberuni’s 
Eamous statement charging the Hindus oE his time in contrast 
with their predecessors with intellectual narrowness and arrogant 
scIE-conceit born oE their neglect oE Eoreign travel. This Eorms 
the prelude to the author’s sombre picture oE the political, social 
and religious condition oE Northern India during the period oE 
three or four centuries preceding the Muslim conquest. The 
main counts oE his indictment are that India was then in the 
last stage oE her political decline (because oE her being parcelled 
out among warring petty kings and chieEs), that there was a 
gradual degeneracy oE the people accompanied with the growing 
power of the priests (indicated by degradation of the Vaisyas to 
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the level oE Sudras and the subsequent formulation of the bold 
myth that all who were not Brahmanas v^ere ^udras), that even in 
the sphere of manners and customs (as is proved by Alberuni’s 
pointed reference to the pitiable lot of widows) Hinduism was 
in the last stage of degeneracy, and that in contrast with the 
educated few who had the monopoly of the noble Upanishad 
faith in the unity of God the common people were treated with 
idols and temples as well as unmeaning rites performed by the 
Brahmanas. To the above the author adds after Alberuni that 
the Hindu astronomers seriously reproduced silly conceptions and 
ancient myths along with their advanced theories, and that Hindu 
medical science was mixed up with much superstition and was 
the monopoly of a few. G)ncluding his damning estimate with 
a striking historical parallel, the author observes that India in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries resembled the Middle Ages of 
Europe with one essential difference. This lay In the fact that while 
the feudal Barons of Europe ultimately mixed with the people and 
thus infused a new and vigorous life into the modern nations, the 
Indian caste-system prevented such a fusion and made the isolated 
Kshatriyas fall a swift prey to the foreign invaders. 

The problem of the causes of the headlong downfall of Indian 
powers in the closing years of the twelfth and the thirteenth 
> centuries has been discussed afresh by some Indian scholars in 
very recent times. In Chapter XII of his thoughtful work A 
survey of Indiart history (19,^7) which bears ^the title "India on 
the eve of Muslim contact,” Sardar K. M. Panikkar gives a 
short but comprehensive survey of the condition of the country 
during the period preceding the Turkish conquest. Because of 
their complete immunity from foreign invasions for more than 
five hundred years before the time of Mahmud of Ghazni 
fa period of isolation unexampled in the history of the world), we 
read, the people lost their sense of patriotism and national honour, 
while they were filled (as is shown by Alberuni’s statement 
quoted above) with consuming arrogance about their superiority 
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to other nations. The same cause led to the weakening of the 
springs of national greatness, namely rigid discipline, joint 
endeavour for upholding the cultural values and subordina- 
tion of material interests to the public welfare. 'Tracing the 
resulting decadence of India’s civilization in different spheres 
of life, the author observes that the originally academic ideas 
of the four castes as well as the food and drink taboos were 
now accepted as divine regulations and enforced with surprising 
rigidity, that the style of artificial poetry (kavya) degenerated into 
the display of extravagant conceits and artificial constructions as 
well as long and sensuous descriptions of debaucheries, that archi- 
tecture and sculpture betrayed the same degeneration of taste, 
that “left-hand” (vamamarga) religious practices took deep root 
and infected even the advanced seats of learning, that the monas- 
teries became the centres of luxury, idleness and vice. The gene- 
ral loosening of the moral code, the author continues, is testified 
to by the development of the devadasi system (meaning the cus- 


tom of temple prostitution), the composition of works on the 
lives of prostitutes by men of the highest social position and of 
known purity of life, as well as the obscene Tantric literature and 
temple sculptures of the time. The crystallisation of the social 
life is indicated by the strict enforcement of the rigours of widow- 
hood in high-class families. To the above the author adds that 
great disparity of wealth existed between the mercantile classes 
and the ordinary villagers, that a regular bureaucracy constituted 
the structure of Indiag government and that the Indian king- 
doms were organised on a semi-military basis with large, though 
inefficient armies. While the Hindu social structure, the author 
sums up at the end not without some degree of inconsistency, had 
undergone a re-organisation which made it capable of resisting 
external pressure and the Hindu religion had received a vigorous 
impetus with forms and beliefs satisfying the masses and the in- 
tellectuals, while economic life was prosperous with accumulated 
wealth derived from Hve centuries of peace, the political structure 
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was based cn a corrupt bureaucracy and was weakened by the 
complete absence of patriotism and the idea of united resistance 
against the foreigner. 

A less complete analysis of the causes of collapse of the An- 
cient Indian political civilization has been presented by Dr. R. C. 
Majunidar in his work Ancient India (Banaras 1932). In his 
penultimate chapter (Chap. XXI) significantly called **Degrad- 
ation of Hindu society" , the author attributes the narrow exciu* 
siveness of the Hindu people in contrast with the catholicity of 
their predecessors (as testified to by Alberuni in the extract above 
cited) to two factors. These are the rigidity of the caste system 
following the Brahmanical revival and the degradation of the posi- 
tion of women. In so far as the first factor is concerned, the 
Brahmanas, we read, succeeded in establishing not without a hard 
and continuous struggle and in the teeth of opposition of the 
Kshatriyas, the essential features of the caste system comprising 
the ascendancy of their own order, the determination of caste by 
birth and the prohibition of inter-marriage and inter-dining 
among the castes, these features having no sanction in the ancient 
scriptures. Thereafter the Bralunanas consolidated their position 
by introducing in utter violation of the letter and spirit of the 
ancient scriptures the new elements comprehending the doctrine 
of impurity of the Sudra’s food and touch and the restriction of 
the numbers of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas till they practically vanish- 
ed from the Indian society and their descendants sank to the 
level of Sudras. In this process of their self-aggrandisement the 
Brahmanas were helped by the fact thatthe Rajputs who were descend- 
ants of the foreign Hunas and Gurjacas as well as the aboriginal 
tribes, after being raised to the rank of Kshatriyas, had Co look up 
to them for their social prestige and status. Among other evils 
of the caste system the author enumerates firstly, the degradacton 
of the artisans and craftsmen;' secondly, the perpetuation ot class 
interests preventing the development bf a truly national sentiment; 
and thirdly, the riseof as^drit of haughty exclusiveness-which had 
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the effect of closing the Hindu mind to the progress of. science 
and specially of military science among other Asiatic nations. 
These statements are supported by quotation of a long extract 
from the work of Mr. R. C. Dutt abovementioned, as well as by 
reference to the stiking parallel drawn by the same author be- 
tween Ancient Indian and Mediaeval European history. Turning 
to the second factor, Dr. Majunidar seeks somewhat inconclusively 
to prove the degraded position of women just before the Turkish 
conquest by a number of quotations from the Manu-Smriti^ a 
work belonging (as is well-known) to the first two centuries before 
and after Christ. It remains to mention that the author in an 
earlier chapter (Chap. XIV) mentions as a distinctive feature of 
the public administration of the post-Gupta period the tendency 
towards the weakening of popular control and the establishment 
of an unchecked bureaucracy or autocracy in its place. 

A much fuller discussion of the causes of downfall of the Ancient 
Indian kingdoms at the hands of the Turkish invaders, repeating 
some of the reflections of Sardar Panikkar quoted above, is that of 
Dr. A. L, Srivastava in his text-book called The Sultanate of Delhi 
(anded., 1953)- In the chapter of his work bearing the title “ 0 «r 
country on the eve of the Arab invasion of S in dh'Wic author sums 
up his brief historical survey by stating that although the condition 
of the people was good in other respects, the main drawback was 
the lack of political unity and the patriotic sense. In Chapter 
III entitled ^'India on the eve of Mahmud of Ghazni's invasion' 
we arc told that the Indian kings were weakened by the decline 
of the two paramount powers the PratTharas and the Palas in the 
North and mutual conflict between the later Chalukyas and the 
Cholas in the South, while the three centuries of immunity from 
foreign invasions since the Arab conquest of Sindh led the Indian 
rulers to neglect their armies and their frontier defence. For the 
reason last mentioned the Indian people lost touch with the new 
systems of warfare, and while losing completely their sense of 
patriotism and national ardour, they imbibed the belief (testified 
64 
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ro by Aiberuni) that they were a chosen people who could not 
associate with others. The decadence of India’s civilization follow- 
ing from her complete isolation during the same period, the 
author continues, is proved firstly, by the degradation of litera- 
ture and the fine arts; secondly, by the rigidity of the caste 
rules (as illustrated by enforcement of the rigours of widowhood 
and of food and drink taboos); thirdly, by the degradation of 
religion (testified to by the popularity of the vama-marga and 
its evil influence even upon the advanced centres of learning); 
fourthly and lastly, by the moral degradation of the upper and 
middle classes (as is witnessed by the extension of the devadast 
system, the development of the Tantric literature and the com- 
position of works on the lives of prostitutes by the greatest 
scholars of the time). Though the country was economically rich 
and generally prosperous, the author concludes, there was a 
great disparity of wealth between the ruling families, the nobles 
and the merchant princes on the one hand and the village-folk on 
the other. Again in Chapter VI of his work called "Muhammad 
of Ghur” the author distinguishes between the general and the 
special causes of the Indian defeat at the hands of the Sultans 
Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammad of Ghur. Under the first 
head he mentions the lack of political unity and capable leader- 
ship among the Indians and their outworn military system as 
well as the lack of co-operation between the masses and their 
leaders, while by contrast he speaks of the use of shock-tactics 
by both the Sultans which paralysed the Indian resistance as 
well as the tremendous religious and military enthusiasm of the 
Turks such as was completely wanting among the Indians. 
Under the second head are included a number of miscellaneous 
points. Unlike the Turks, ws read, the Indians neglected to find 
out the enemy’s strength and the geography of the country be- 
fotehand, and further to ravage the enemy’s lands for cutting off 
his supplies : their armies unlike those of the Turks were want- 
ing in the two divisions of the advaiKed guard and the reserve : 
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in contrast with the Turkish favourite weapon of the bow and 
the arrow the Indians were equipped with the sword, while 
unlike the mobile Turkfsh cavalry their strength lay in elephants. 
Repeating in part the above arguments in the Hast chapter 
(Chapter XIX) bearing the title “The Sultanate in retrospect" , 
the author observes that the factors enabling the invaders rapidly 
to overrun Hindustan were firstly, the impossibility of effective 
combination against the foreigner because of parcelling out of 
the country into numerous independent States; secondly, the 
political apathy of the masses and their lack of patriotism; 
thirdly and above all, the use of shock-tactics by the two Sultans.^ 

It will appear from a consideration of the views set forth above 
that they present in their totality an admirably comprehensive 
survey of the condition of the country facilitating its conquest by 
the Turkish invaders. As these views appear nevertheless on 
closer inspection to be imperfect in some respects and misleading 
on other pointsi we propose to discuss the whole question some* 
what fully under a number of different heads. 

I. Political factor. The view that India on the eve of the 
Muslim conquest was parcelled out among petty kings and chiefs 
justifying the further statement that she was then in the last 
stage of her political decline is beyond doubt a gross historical 
exaggeration. It is reminiscent of the picturesque phrase ‘anar- 
chical autonomy' which a well-known British historian of India 
applied to the normal condition of our country in pre-British times. 
It is true that throughout this last period of independence of the 
Ancient Indian dynasties there was no single State of the size of 
the Empire of the Mauryas. Nevertheless the distinctive fea&tre 
of the Indian political situation of the time was not the parcelling 

I Current views of causes of downfall of ancient Indian States: — (a) 
Romesh Chunder Dutt, A History of Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 476-77, 479-821 487-88, 494-95; (b) K. M, Panikkar, A Survey 
of Indian History, pp. 129-38 ; (c) R. C. Majumdar, Ancient India, 
pp, ^99-508 ; (d) A. L. Srivastava, The Sultanate of Delhi, pp. 1-12, 
20-23, 38-41, 61-66, 83-86, 394-^8. 
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out of the country among petty kings and chiefs, but its division 
into a relatively limited number of large territorial States with 
several centuries of existence to their credit. With this we may 
mention that the old imperial ideal was still such a living force as 
to prompt the leading Indian rulers frequently to make a bold bid 
for empire in the traditional fashion. The political history of the 
period, accordingly, is one of almost unceasing struggle between 
a few powerful States for supremacy which doubtless had the 
result of frittering away the economic and military resources of 
the country at the time of its sorest peril, and what is more, of 
creating an atmosphere of mutual distrust among the contending 
States which prevented their effective combination against 
the common foe. It is, however, well worth remembering 
in this connexion the verdict of a well-known British 
administrator and historian of India, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, that even the divisions of the Indian princes by prolonging 
their resistance and weakening the invader’s strength helped to 
slow down the progress of Islam in India. On the other hand 
the facts of history bear out in substance the charge of lack of 
capable leadership among the Indians. It is indeed remarkable 
that even the crisis of the series of foreign invasions failed to 
produce a single leader of sufficiently commanding political and 
military talents to unite the Indians of his time — as Chandragupta 
Maurya had united long before the people of the Indus valley 
against the Macedonian garrisons left behind by Alexander — for 
the overthrow of the foreign enemy. In the pusillanimous 
submission of Rajyapala, the last Pratihara king of Kanauj to 
Mahmud of Ghazni and the successful raid of Ikhtyar-ud-din 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji against the defenceless Buddhist 
monks of Bihar, we have striking examples of the opportunity 
which the political vacuum caused by the decay of the old empires 
from time to time gave to the daring enemy from outside. That the 
Indian kings nevertheless with all their political and military weak- 
ness were capable of beating back the enemy in the open battle-field 
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is proved by the crushing victories won over Sultan Muliminad 
of Ghur by Blntna II, the Vagi, urtH. king of Gujarat in 1178 as 
well as by Prithvlraj, the Chauhan ruler of Ajmer and Deliii in 
1 19 1. To this we have to add that in the tenth century the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj, according to the admission of the Muslim 
historians themselves, were strong enough militarily and politically 
to present a successful barrier against the incursions of the Arab in- 
vaders from their base in Sindh. Turning to another statement that 
because of the centuries of their immunity from foreign attack 
the Indians utterly lost their patriotic sense and were infected 
with political apathy, it is inconceivable on a priori grounds that 
the masses even in the hard school of their experience of the 
barbarous methods of warfare of the invaders could not be roused 
from their alleged old-time lethargy to a sense of the urgent 
need of self-defence. In truth we may infer from the prolonged 
resistance offered even by the petty chiefs in their strongholds 
and the people in their selected areas that the masses were by 
no means lacking in the will and the power to resist the enemy 
even at the risk of his barbarous reprisals. Ihe Indians, indeed, 
are repeatedly recorded as taking advantage of the weakness ot 
individual Sultans to recover their lost territories, or at least to 
keep them in constant turmoil so that the more powerful of the 
foreign rulers had to begin their task of reconquest afresh. 
Whether in the circumstances of the situation the Indians could 
be expected to imbibe a common national sentiment or to 
maintain the springs of national greatness (which arc the fruits 
of a mature political civilisation) may be seriously questioned. 
As regards the internal structure of the Indian States, it may be 
stated that the unimpeachable evidence of the historical 
inscriptions bears witness to the development of an elaborate 
bureaucratic organisation coming down from t! e centuries before 
the Christian era. While it is true that the dishonesty and 
oppression of the officials form the stock-subject of complaint in 
our literature from early times (as is testified to by references in 
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Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Manu-Smriti, Kalidasa’s Sakmtala and 
more fully in Ksliemcndra’s satirical poems as well as Kalliana’s 
Rajatarahgim), there is nothing to show that the evil was made 
worse in the centuries immediately preceding the Muslim con- 
quest. On the contrary the occasional hints from our authentic 
sources, such as the tribute paid by the -Muslim historians of this 
period to the efficient government of the Pratihuras of Kanauj, 
may be taken to prove the honesty and efficiency of the rulers as 
well as their officials. What little reliance can be placed upon the 
confident reference to a general drift towards unchecked bureaucra- 
cy or autocracy during the post-Gupta period has been sought to be 
proved in another place (Above, chap. VIII) The real weakness of 
the Indian administrations lay in the influence of the great feudatory 
families whose power and ambition constituted a perpetual threat 
to the stability of the central government. By contrast the govern- 
ment of the Sultans who conquered the country was in strict 
theory a theocracy with Islam as the State-religion and in practice 
a military despotism ruthlessly weeding out the incompetent in 
the perpetual struggle for succession to the throne. Nor can it 
be denied that the Indian rulers failed to match that combination 
of military talent and administrative capacity which constituted 
the strength of some of their principal adversaries, India needed 
a Titan, but she found only pygmies." 


2 For the phrase ‘anarchical autonomy’ vide Vincent Smith, Early 
History of India, 4th ed. p. 371. For Elphinstone’s account of the 
causes of the slow progress of Islam in India, vide fn. 9 below. Among 
the individual chiefs who offered prolonged resistance against the Turks 
may be mentioned Hariraja, brother of Prithviraja Chauhan (temp. 
Muhammad of Ghur), “Bartu” or Prithu (temp. Iltutmish) and Hanimira- 
deva (temp. Alauddin Kh.ilji). The Khokars of the Punjab, the Mewatis 
to the south of Delhi and- various Rajput communities in the modern 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh States long resisted tlie Sultan’s government. 
Periodical recoveries of the lost territories by the Hindus took place under 
the weak descendants of Sultan Mahmud and the immediate successors of 
Sultans Qutbuddin and Iltutmish. The administrative organisation of the 
Indian States (c. 1000-1300 A. D.) has been described by the present 
writer in Chap. XIII of the work The History and Culture of the Indian 
Peofle, Vol. y. On the government o£ Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni vide 
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II, Military factor. To hold with some oE the scholars 
quoted above that the * Indians through the long history of the 
Turkish conquest of their country were prevented by their 
inheritance of caste and their legacy of prolonged immunity 
from foreign attack from 'learning the lessons of the new system 
of warfare is to charge them with a degree of intellectual 
perversity which is unworthy of serious belief. In the similar 
process of completion of British dominion in India the rulers of 
the Maratha States who admittedly offered the most prolonged 
and obstinate resistance against the advance of the Western power 
were not prevented by their rules of caste and their geographical 
isolation from adopting the bold (though eventually disastrous) 
experiment of training their battalions on the Western model. 
In truth it was not for their social and geographical aloofness but 
for their want of leaders with sufficient talents that the Indians of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries failed to adapt their time- 
honoured system of warfare (as Sivaji the Maratha was destined 
to do in the seventeenth century) to the requirements of the new 
situation. Incidentally it is worth remembering that the alleged 
isolation of India for the longest period in the history of any 
country is disproved by the reerrded instances of more or less 
extensive exchanges of visits between the Buddhist monks of India 
on the one side and those of China and Tibet on the other during 
the tenth and the eleventh centuries, which resulted in the trans- 
lations of large numbers of Indian Buddhist texts into the sacred 
literature of those lands. It is, however, correct to state that the 
shock tactics — the sudden raid followed by the equally swift 
victorious return home — which was frequently resorted to by the 
two great Sultans of the houses of Ghazni and Ghur was one of 
the main secrets of their success. By contr..st the Indian leaders, 
as we learn from the circumstantial accounts of the Muslim 

Barthold, Turkistan down to the Aiongol Invasion^ tr., pp. 287-32, 
The government of the Delhi Sultans is described by A. L. Srivastava, 
The Sultanale of Delhi, pp. 135-136, 319-22. 
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historians, repeatedly betrayed such amazing lack of vigilance and 
elementary prudence as almost to be deemed to have deserved 
their fate the bar of history. Another and a still more potent 
cause of the military superiority of the Turks was, as has been 
rightly pointed out, their mighty enthifsiasm, a sentiment which, 
it is well to remember, was derived as much from the prospect of 
plunder of the colossal treasures stored in the Indian temples and 
palaces as from zeal for their newly acquired religion. That this 
was the greatest single factor in enabling the Turks to conquer 
most of the country after a hard struggle of more than three 
centuries is proved by the parallel example of the Seljuk Turks of 
the eleventh and the Ottoman Turks of the fifteenth century who 
succeeded in despoiling and eventually destroying the Byzantine 
Empire in spite of its immunity from the characteristic weaknesses 
of the Indian political and social system. The Indians, again, in 
contrast with their enemies were temperamentally more given to 
the display of inividual heroism than the thought of a collective 
victory. As the Mughal Emperor Babur said of the Hindus of 
his time, they knew how to die but not how to win a victory. 
The Rajputs, in particular, although they were remarkable for 
their bravery and contempt of death, were inspired by a high sense 
of chivalry and military honour which made them often unfit for 
practical success in warfare. Another potent factor of the defeat 
of the Indians hinted at by one of the scholars above quoted 
was that cavalry always remained the weak spot in their armoury, 
although it is a fact that the kings lavished much of their revenues 
on the import of horses at heavy cost from the lands of Western Asia. 
The inferior strategy and tactics of the Indians, as has been rightly 
remarked by the same scholar, are illustrated by the fact that 
unlike their adversaries they appear frequently to have neglected 
a preliminary reconnaissance of the ground as well as relative 
strength of the combatants and failed to provide for a reserve 
division of their forces before the co.mmencement of the fight. 
From later historical analogies it would further appear that the 
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armed levies oE che vassal chiefs constituting the core of the Indian 
armies could not compare rn discipline and in equipment with the 
regular troops of their enemies. Among contributory* causes of 
the defeat of the Indians may be mentioned the treachery of 
individual chiefs or high officers, and the clever diplomacy 
as well as subtle propaganda of the enemy, of which we have 
more or less direct indications in the accounts of che Muslim 
historians®. 

Ill, Social factor. While there is some justification for the 
criticism of the condition of the Vaisyas and the Sudras as well as 
of women in later times from the standpoint of modern standards 
of social justice and equality, the interpretation of this develop- 
ment by some of the scholars above quoted involves some serious 
misconceptions. The rules relating to the respective duties and 
occupations of the castes and the restrictions about caste inter- 
marriages as well as food and drink, so far from being originally 
academic in character, are laid down in the Brahmanical works on 
Sacred Law {Smritis) from the very first as solemn injunctions 
which were enforced by moral and spiritual as well as political 
sanctions. The division of society into feur primary castes based 
upon birth is derived in these works from the fundamental Vedic 
doctrine of Divine creation of the social order. As regards speci- 


3 The Indians’ lack of vigilance is illustrated by the successive 
lightning campaigns of •Sultan Mahmud as well as the campaigns of 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar against 'Niidiah'* and of Alauddin Khalji 
againsc Dcogiri. The campaigns of Muhammad bin Qasim in Sind and of 
Malik Kafui against the Pandya kingdom as well as the capture of the 
forts of Baran by Qutb-ud-din Aibak and of Ranthambhor by Alauddin 
were facilitated by Indian treachery. The type of clever diplomacy em- 
ployed by the Turkish commanders is illustrated by the story of prophecy 
of Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar’s conquest of West Bengal which was under- 
standably put into the mouths of the Brahmanas of Banaras, and 
the plea oE starting to take service under the Raja of Warangal 
taken by Alauddin Khalji in his lightning campaign against the 
Yadava king of Deogiri. The type of subtle propaganda is illustrated by 
the stories of miracles performed by reputed Muslim saints settled in 
the Indian capitals for the discomfiture of the hostile local rulers. 

65 
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fic features of the later caste system allegedly having no sanction 
in the ancient scriptures we may point out that the ascendancy 
of Brahmanas and the determination of caste by birth form two 
of the fundamental tenets of the ancient Smritis which indeed 
carry the distinction between castes into minute details of dress 
and etiquette, and whose example led the authors of technical trea- 
tises to the point of assigning to the different castes separate resi- 
dential quarters in the towns as well as distinct types of furniture 
and dwelling-houses. The complete segregation of the untouch- 
able classes likewise goes back to the oldest Smritis. The authen- 
tic instances of individuals of all classes (including the Brahmanas) 
disregarding the Smriti injunctions about caste-occupations and 
inter-marriages that we find in the historical records as well as the 
works of general literature, only prove (what is indeed indicated 
by the internal evidence of the Smritis themselves) that the rules 
from first to last were not followed with absolute rigidity. Of a 
hard struggle of the people continuing almost to the end of the 
ancient period and of the stubborn opposition of the Kshamyas 
in particular such as could only arise from the organised resistance 
of the classes concerned, therfe is in the records of this period hard- 
ly any trace, the only conspicuous instance being the rise of the 
Lingayat sect in the Kanarese tract as an anti-Brahmanical move- 
ment in the twelfth century. On the other hand we have the 
direct testimony of sources other chan the Brahmanical Smritis to 
prove that their rules were generally observed in practice. Equally 
baseless is the statement (somewhat inconsistent with the same 
scholar’s reference to the stubborn opposition of the Kshatriyas) 
that the subservience of the Rajputs who were raised from their 
aboriginal and foreign descent to the status of Kshatriyas enabled 
the Brahmanas to establish their unchallenged supremacy. The 
later prohibition of inter-caste ‘ marriages and degradation of the 
Vaisya to the level of the 5udca along with the declaration of impu- 
rity of the Sudra’s food and touch were not so much innovations 
against the letter and spirit of the older Smritis as logical develop- 
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ments of tlieit cloccriiies. The extreme doctrine of the extinc- 

tion of Kshatriyasnnd Vaisyas belongs only to the period following 
the Muslim conquest when the Indian kings had mostly lost their 
independence. In so far as the Smriti doctrine of ascendancy of the 
Brahmanas is concerned, it is well to remember that it was accom- 
panied from the first by rules imposing upon this class a life of 
rigid discipline and of non-attachment to worldly objects along with 
strong denunciations of individuals falling short of this high 
standard. Some of the important Smriti authorities in later times, 
namely, the commentators Visvarupa, Vijhanesvara and Haradatta, 
chose deliberately to restrict the older doctrines of pre-eminence of 
the Brahmanas with their corollaries of Brahmanical immunities 
and privileges within reasonable limits. To say in the face of these 
facts that the whole later development of the caste system was 
due to the selfish ambition of a cunning and unscrupulous priest- 
hood seeking to establish its supremacy without the sanction of 
the ancient scriptures and in the teeth of obstinate resistance of 
the other classes is to indulge in a misreading of history. The 
true reason and in fact the ultimate historical justification for the 
thorough systematisation of the branches of civil and religious 
law in the Smriti Digests, with its accompanying tightening of 
the old social disabilities, is to be found, as we suggested elsewhere 
(Above, chap. VII) in the fact that they marked India’s supreme 
effort on the intellectual plane to meet the challenge (the most 
formidable she had encountered so far) to the existence of her 
soul and her culture presented by the destructive inroads of the 
new invading races with their programme of wholesale subversion 
of the indigenous social and religious order. The measure of 
India’s success may be gauged from the extent to which in con- 
trast with the contemporary civilisations of Iran, Central Asia, 
Mesopotamia and other lands she was able .0 preserve her cul- 
tural heritage in the process of conquest and domination by the 
aggressive foreign enemy. As regards the oft-quoted charge of 
racial aloofness brought by the illustrious Alberuni against his 
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Indian contemporaries facing the dire threat of militant Islam, it 
is explained, if not justified, by the parallel example of China and 
Japan in recent times being forced to shut themselves completely 
from the outside world under the threat of Western colonialism.* 
The historical parallel with Mediaeval Europe drawn to 
India’s disadvantage by Mr. R. C. Dutt (who is quoted with 
approval by Dr. R. C. Majumdar), while bringing out some 
points of at least partial similarity (social divisions, backwardness 
of the masses, decline of literature and art, and the rise of modern 
vernaculars in place of the old classical tongues) between the two 
lands, misses some fundamental differences between them, while 
giving an inaccurate explanation of the one alleged dissimilarity. 
Thus in the first place while Mediaeval Europe (476-1494 A.D) 
saw the addition of three new peoples (the Celts, the Teutons, 
and the Slavs) to the community of Europe and the incorporation 
of their contributions to the common stock of European civilisa- 
tion, India during the corresponding centuries witnessed the 
passing away of vast regions (Afghanistan, Central Asia, Malay 
and Indonesia) till then belonging to her cultural zone to the 
opposite camp. Again while Mediaeval Europe in spite of the 
cohesive conception of a single empire and a common Christian 
faith found herself split up into two great Empires and Christian 
churches, while Western Europe in particular in the face of the over- 
shadowing conception of the Roman church and the Roman Empire 
witnessed the rise of particularism in the shape of the territorial 
principality with a regional Church, India wanting in the idea 
of a united empire except as a vague tradition and in a common 
ecclesiastical order with a strong organisation was divided into 
States whose mutual rivalries failed to produce the European 

4 For full refs, vide the present writer’s chapters on Social Condition 
during the period from c. 200 B.C to 1300 A.D in the works A Comprf 
hensive History of India, Vol. II, Chap. XV and The History and Culture 
of the Indian People, Vol. Ill Chap. XX. Vol. IV Chap. XII, and Vol. V 
Chap. XVI. 
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counterpart of strong tcrricorial units, but on the contrary paved 
the way for their common subjection to the foreign yoke. If 
Europe in the sixteenth century was able to develop the principle 
of nationality (such that the New Monarch of the Age of the 
Reformation was able to establish within his territory a close 
politico-ecclesiastical system claiming supremacy alike in secular 
and ecclesiastical affairs and turning his subjects into an exclusive 
group with distinctive features of its general life), this was due 
not to the fusion of the feudal nobility with the masses, but to 
the overwhelming growth of the principle of the territorial unit. 
How the European class-divisions in spite of the absence of 
castes perpetuated themselves till the very end of the Middle 
Ages, is shown by the division then existing between the patrici- 
ans and the trade-guilds in the towns and between the landed 
aristocracy and the peasantry in the rural areas. We have convin- 
cing illustrations of the great gulf separating the European social 
classes in such dreadful happenings as the Jacquerie of France in 
1357 and the Peasants’ in England in 1381. For the 

growth of a truly national sentiment the people of the European 
States with the single exception of England had to wait until the 
French Revolution at the end of the eighteenth century and the 
movements inspired by it in the other continental lands in the 
first half of the nineteenth century swept away all vestiges of a 
privileged hereditary aristocracy. In India, on the other hand, 
although the example of the Ranas of Mewar and still more of 
Shivaji the Maratha. in later times proved the possibility of deve- 
loping territorial units in spite of the handicap of caste divi- 
sions, the sentiment of a common nationality because of the 
greater vastness and complexity of the problem has still to battle 
with various fissiparous tendencies.® 


5 The above refs, to the characteristic features of the Europe m 
Middle Ages arc quoted from the work The European Inheritance^ ed. by 
Sir Ernest Barker, Sir George Clark and Prof. P. Voucher, Yol. I, Part 
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As regards the alleged symptoms of social degradation of the 
Indians during this period, the quotations from Manu prove, if 
anything, that the disabilities of women there referred to went back 
to the early centuries before and after Christ. These quota- 
tions, again, give us only an one-sided and therefore inaccurate 
picture of the whole. Indeed, we find Manu as well as Yajna- 
valkya accompanying rules and maxims about the disabilities of 
women with admission of their legal and social rights, as when the 
doctrine of the wife’s incapacity for property is stated along with 
her title to her special type of property {strtdhana) as well as the 
right of the mother and the sister (and afterwards of the widow) 
to inherit the property of their deceased male relations, or when 
the wife’s absolute duty of submission to her husband is mention- 
ed along with her full right to maintenance even in the event of 
her supersession on specified grounds (the marriage-tie being 
pointedly declared to be indissoluble) and the right even of an 
adulterous wife to recover her former status after performance of 
the appropriate penance, or when the direction about the marriage 
of a girl at a comparatively early age by the selection of her 
guardians is accompanied by a provision for her choice of a 
husband in special circumstances. The solemn admonitions of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya for the honourable treatment of women are 
not, as has been stated, mere “honeyed phrases” masking their 
degradation, for apart from the permission given to the husband 
to correct his erring wife in specified ways, specific rules wlrch 
are enforced by legal and penitential sanctions are laid down by 
these authorities for their proper care. Coming to the later 
Smritis the re-marriage of widows which is absolutely banned by 
Manu is permitted by Narada and Parasara as well as the Agni 
Purina in a famous text allowing the wife to remarry in five 
special circumstances. Again although some of the later Smritis 
enjoin upon the widow self-immolation on the funeral pyre of her 

III entitled The Middle Ages, (pp. 433-37). and Vol. Ill, Part VIII 
entitled Review and Epilogue (pp. 325-28). 
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husband as an alternative to her life of ascetic self-restraint, 
others forbid it wholly or in part.® 

Turning to the next point, we have to mention fhat already 
in an inscription from the Hazaribagh district ot Bihar written in 
characters of the Asokan period a devadast is mentioned by name 
along with her lover, while Kalidasa in the fifth (?) and Hiuen 
Thsang in the seventh century refer to such girls in the service of 
the Sun temple at Multan and the Mahakala temple at UjjayinI 
respectively. We have further to remember that the lives and 
occupations of prostitutes constitute, according to an authorita- 
tive tradition, a distinct (sixth) section of the science of Erotics 
[Kamasastrd) which was separated from the other sections of an 
earlier work by a certain Dattaka at the instance of the prostitu- 
tes of the city of Pataliputra, this early work being itself held to 
have been based on an abridged version of the archetypal science 
attributed to the Creator, According to the same tradition the 
whole science consisting of seven sections was finally restored by 
Vatsyayana. the author of the KamasHtra (third or fourth century 
A. D). In the Golden Age of classical Sanskrit literature the 
famous drama called the Mrichchhakatika has for its heroine 
an accomplished and virtuous courtezan, while stories of 
prostitutes of both the better and the ordinary classes arc 
found in the famous prose-romance, the Dasakumaracharita 
of Dandin. We may further observe that the temple sculp- 
tures from the tenth to the twelfth centuries which have 
justly been condemned for their bad taste only reproduce in stone 
the various sex-poses of the Kamasastra, the man-and-woman 
{mithuna) motif in these sculptures being traceable at last to 
extant remains of Buddhist and Jaina religious buildings of the 
Kushan period. On the other hand we m ly admit that the 
further extension of the devadast system, the composition of 
poems on the lives of prostitutes by reputed writers of the classi- 

6 For full refs, vide the author’s chapters on Social Condition in the 
works quoted under fn. 4. 
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cal Sanskrit literature and the large-scale representation of erotic 
scenes in the temple sculptures, indicate the emergence of the 
above symptoms on a magnified scale in later times. Whether 
this signified a general loosening of the moral code among the 
upper and middle classes of the Indian society, and if so, how 
far it helped to undermine India’s powers of resistance against the 
foreign enemy arc questions on which we find it imposs blc to 
supply a definite answer. But that there was no dearth of 
creative activity among the Indians of this period in the fields of 
literature and art is expected to be proved in the course of this 
chapter.^ 

IV. Economic FACTOR. The general statement of the authors 
above quoted about the economic prosperity of the country 
during the period from the tenth to the twelfth centuries is not 
supported by any evidence whatever, while their reference to the 
great disparity of wealth between the upper classes living in the 
towns and the ordinary villager is a historical truism which is 
applicable almost to every period of India's long history. It is, 
therefore, necessary to go into these questions in some detail. 
We may observe at the outset that the exceptional economic 
prosperity of the country during the period immediately preced- 
ing the Turkish conquest is proved by the combined evidence of 
the contemporary Indian as well as foreign (Muslim, Chinese and 
European) notices. Agriculture, to begin with, was highly 

7 For the oldest ref. to devadasts vide Ramgarh ()ogimara) Cave 
Inscription (ASI, AR. 1903-04, p. 122). The later refs, are given in the 
author’s chapters in the Cttltaral History of the Indian Peofle, Vol. Ill, 
p. 568, Vol. IV, p. 379. For the traditional account of the origin and 
development of the science of erotics vide Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, I 9-19. 
On the antiquity of erotic temple-sculptures and mithuna-motil vide the 
article The Mithuna in Indian Art by O. C. Gangoly {Rn^am^ April- 
July 1923). It has been suggested (Benjamin Rowland, The Art and 
Architecture of India, p. 172) that the mithuna figures at Konarak signify 
union with the divine and alternatively that they reflect actual orgiastic 
rites associated with a special cult of the Sun. But the perverse forms 
and general prevalence of the erotic scenes suggest that they were more 
probably undertaken as a prophylactic against evil. 
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developed, the variety o£ cereals and other food grains, or medi- 
cinal plants and aromatjc products that is mentioned in the 
contemporary works being as remarkable as in the ^preceding 
centuries. In particular Magadha is mentioned for its richness 
in rice, Kashmir for its grapes and saffron, Malabar for its 
spices, and the Kanarese tract for sandal. The knowledge of 
scientific agriculture is indicated by the minute classifications of 
crops and fields in the standard lexicons. Irrigation-works were 
constructed for the improvement of agriculture, the most famous 
of these being the Great Anicut across the Cauvery river below 
Srirahgam which is attributed to one of the Chola rulers. During 
the same period the pearl fisheries of the Pandya kingdom were 
the centre from which, according to the Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo, pearls were spread all over the world. As regards indus- 
tries Gujarat produced cotton stuffs and dressed animal-skins in 
such abundance chat they were exported to the lands of the 
Arabs, while its exquisitely inlaid and skilfully embroidered 
leather-mats as well as gold-embroidered cushions fetched very 
high prices in foreign markets : leather of excellent qualities as 
well as raw cotton and fine cotton scuffs were exported from 
Tana in the Konkan : the best and the most delicate cotton 
stuffs came from the kingdom of Warangal. In the branch of 
external trade it appears from the accounts of the foreign writers 
that “Ma’abar** (the Coromandel coast) was a sort of clearing 
house for the goods of the East and the West, its ports being 
visited by ships from China on the one side and the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian coast on the other: the ports of Malabar and 
Gujarat likewise were centres of international trade : there were 
besides great trading corporations like the Nanadcsis of South 
India whose commercial operations are shown by the evidence of 
extant inscriptions to have extended to Burma and Sumatra. The 
extraordinary opulence of the Indian cities and richness of the 
Indian royal courts and temples resulting no doubt from the 
flourishing economic condition of the country is testified to by 

66 
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all the records of this period, indigenous as well as foreign. 
The ' contemporary lexicons refer , to the great variety of 
dresses a,ad ornaments as well as domestic furniture in use 
at least among the upper classes of society, while more 
specific references are found in the literary works to the 
affluence of the great merchants and the chief courtezans in the 
cities. How the prevailing craze for luxury infected even the 
petty ofEcials in the rural areas is told by the Kashmirian satirist 
Kshemendra in his NarmamaU. The amazing range and extent 
of luxury at the royal courts is proved by the extraordinarily full 
and vivid account of the king’s dress and toilette, his banquets, 
his conveyances and other furniture as well as his residences that 
we find in the eleventh century work called the Manasollasa 
attributed to the Chalukya king of Western India Somesvara IV. 
The more matter-of-fact descriptions of royal courts and proces- 
sions by the contemporary foreign writers as well as the represen- 
tations of such scenes in the temple sculptures of this period 
point to the same conclusion. On the other hand we are left 
almost completely in the dark about the economic condition of 
the mass of freemen including the peasant working at his plough, 
the artisan employed in his small workshop, and the trader 
engaged in his petty business.* 

V. Religious factor. It is a fact well attested by the 
valuable testimony of Alberuni that the learned Brahmanas of his 
time believed in the unity of God, while the common people were 
content with image-worship (which is not the same as the worship 
of idols) and various religious rites and festivals. But this was not 
due, as has been held by one of the writers quoted above, to the 
selfish act of the Brahmanas of later times in shutting out the life- 
giving religion of the Ufanishads from the masses. In truth the 
practice of image- worship,' which originally came to the Vedic 
Aryans through their contact with the indigenous races, was estab- 

8 For full refs, vide the present writer's chapter (Chap XVlIi) on 
Economic Condition in the work The History and Culture of the Indian 
Peofle.ysA V. 
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lished even before the Christian era, and the subsequent multipli- 
cation of image-types wjth the attendant rise of a complex 
fcligious ritual was not the deliberate creation of designing 
Brahmanas, but was a phenomenon shared fully by Pauranic and 
Tantric Hinduism with Jater Buddhism styled Mahayana and 
Vajrayana. Again, while the denial of the higher knowledge of 
the Ufanishads to the Sudras may be traced back to the 
oldest Smritis which confined Vedic study to the three 
higher classes alone, the literature of the Puranas and Tantras 
actually opened to the Sudras full participation in religious know- 
ledge and practices. Above all there is good reason to believe 
that the Pauranic and Tantrik cults with their abundant pantheon 
and composite ritual fully satisfying the religious cravings 
of the masses, so far from heralding the decadence of the Indian 
people, turned out to be one of the pillars of their strength in the 
life and death struggle with the foreign invader. This is proved 
not only by the unbiassed testimony of competent foreign histo- 
rians in our own times, but is also indicated by the facts of history 
which point to the extensive survival of the indigenous institutions 
under the yoke of dynasties of the alien faith. It was left not 
to the priest-ridden and ritual-burdened lower orders of Hindu 
society, but to the Buddhist and crypto-Buddhist communities of 
Sindh and Bengal, to betray the country’s cause to the foreign 
invader.® 

9 On the origin and early history as well as ideology of image- 
worship among the Indians vide now the work The development of Hindu 
Iconography by Dr. Jitendranath Banerjcc (2nd cd., Calcutta 1956), pp. 41- 
42, 47-50, 71-751 78-79,85-101, 571-74. According to Elphinstone {History 
of India, p. 313) the causes of the slow progress of Islam in India were firstly, 
a powerful priesthood closely connected with the government and deeply 
revered by their countrymen; secondly, a religion interwoven with the 
laws and manners of the people and exercising an irresistible influence over 
their very thoughts; and thirdly, a horror of change and a passive courage 
best suited for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even the divisions 
of the Indian princes, we are further told, helped to prolong their resistance 
and weaken the invaders* strength. In the opinion of M.T. Titus (Indian 
Islamt pp. 7-8) the partial success of the attempt to islamise India was 
dpc to the fact that the Hindus were well orpnised in their social apd 
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Passing to the alleged symptoms o£ religious degradation oE 
the Indians, we have first to state than the Tantric beliefs and prac- 
tices were cincorporated in the theological systems of Brahman- 
ism and Buddhism at least as far back as in the late Gupta period, 
thus proving (as has been well observe^) that they satisfied some 
of the basic spiritual needs of a heterogeneous population compri- 
sing different racial stocks as well as social and cultural strata. In 
truth the Tantras justify themselves by the plea that unlike the 
Vedas which are a sealed book to the lower classes they are open 
to all irrespective of caste, creed or sect. The Tantric cult teach- 
es an elaborate scries of practices (mystic prayers and diagrams, 
poses of fingers, postures of hands and so forth) which arc primari- 
ly intended to enable the worshipper to invoke and then identify 
himself with his patron deity. Tantrism likewise teaches rules 
of conduct (acharas) depending upon the standing of the worship- 
per in an ascending scale of spiritual values such that while the 
lowest order of worshippers, (called pasfi or the natural man) is re- 
quired strictly to abide by the rules of social morality and to per- 
form the prescribed rites and ceremonies, the higher order of 
worshippers (the vira or the heroic soul) is permitted to disregard 
social conventions and to practise the much criticised left-hand 
path lyama-marga) involving the ritual use of five principles 
(panchatattva) commonly called the five M’s [fanchamakara), and 
the highest order of worshippers, (the divya or the divine man 
who is above all dualities) is held to transcend the likes and dislikes 
of earthly life like God himself to whom all things are equal. In 
the parallel system of Tantric Buddhism (yajrayana), similarly, 

religious life under the domination of priest and caste in contrast with the 
imperfect organisation of their political life. For a short sketch of the 
unpatriotic part played by the Buddhists of Sindh at the time of Muham- 
mad bin Qasim’s invasion vide now The History and Culture of the 
Indian People, Vol. Ill p. 170 (Bibliography on pp. 673-74). The chapter 
on the wrath of Lord Nirahjana in the old Bengali works the Sunyapurana 
and the Dharmapiijavidhana (S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure religious cults as 
background of Bengali literature, pp. 305-06) reflects the exaltation of the 
followers of the Dharma cult at the overthrow of Brahmanism in Bengal 
by the Turkish invaders. 
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the worshipper is first taught to use mystic prayers and syllables, 
hand-poses and so forth, and he is only then permitted to adopt 
sexo-yogic practices for qualifying himself for the goal of supreme 
hViss {mahasHkhd). Admitting the latitude allowed* for perfor- 
mance of such questionable practices by the scriptures of the sects 
concerned, we have no means of judging the extent of their influ- 
ence in corrupting religion and sapping the vitality of the people 
during the centuries of their struggle with the foreigner.^® 

Coming to the next alleged symptom of India’s religious 
degradation, we think that the satirical pictures of false religious 
teachers and ascetics in the works of the Kashmirian polyhistor 
Kshemendra and the dramatist Krishnamisra should be taken to 
represent not the whole, but one extreme section of these social 
types. That the monastic orders of this period at any rate were 
not wanting in literary activities is proved by the example of the 
Jaina monks who distinguished themselves by writing extensive 
commentaries on the canon and biographies of saints as well as 
quasi-historical dramas. One name which stands out pre-eminent- 
ly among them is that of Hcmachandra, “the Omniscient One of 
the Kali Age”, who wrote works on almost every branch of 
Sanskrit learning besides those relating to his own sect. To the 
above we may add the example of the Buddhist Siddhacharyas^ 
authors of the mystic songs called charyas and dohds as well as 
the commentators on the Buddhist Tantras. Of the spiritual * 
activities of the monks during the same period we have convin- 
cing proofs in the careers of Ramanuja, the gum of the Hoysala 
King Vishnuvardhana of Mysore, of Hcmachandra, the gum of 
Kumarapala, King of Gujarat, and of Dlpankara Srijnana, the 
Indian reformer of Tibetan Buddhism. 


lo The above account of Tantric beliefs and practices is sumiiiarised 
from the two works The History and Culture of the Indian People, 
Yol. IV, Chap. XI, sub-section L entitled Tantrik religion by H. D. 
Bhattacharyya, and Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, by 5. B, Dasgupta, 

PP. 
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VI. Literary AND ARTISTIC FACTORS. Without denying the 
glaring defects of Sanskrit artificial poetry of the period under review, 
we may mention that the same centuries witnessed the production of 
works of admittedly high meric like the Rajatarangini of theKash* 
mirian chronicler Kalhana, the Cttagovinda of the poet Jayadeva 
and the Prabodhachandrodaya of the dramatist Krishnamisra. To 
the same period belongs the most extensive collection of stories 
in Sanskrit literature, namely the Kathasaritsdgara of the poet 
Somadeva. Equal or even greater success attended the Indian 
efforts in the branches of what is called scientific literature. In 
lexicography we have the great names of Halayudha, Yadava- 
prakasa and above all Hemachandra, in grammar those of Sarana- 
deva, Vardhamana and Hemachandra, in civil and religious law 
(Smriti) those of Vijnanesvara, (the founder of the most important 
school of Hindu law in mediaeval and modern times), Apararka 
and Devannabhatta. In philosophy we have to mention the famous 
names of Ramanuja, the founder of the Visishtadvaita school of 
Vedanta philosophy, as well as of Gahgesa and Sridliara who 
developed the systems of Nyaya and Vaiseshika philosophy respec- 
tively. In science the most conspicuous names are those of 
Chakrapanidatta, the author of a well-known work on Hindu 
therapeutics, and Bhaskaracharya who carried further (although in 
the orthodox tradition of Brahmagupta) the older studies in 
Mathematics and Astronomy.** It seems to follow from the above 
that there was no dearth of literary and scientific activity during 
this so-called period of Indian cultural decadence, although it 
might and doubtless did suffer some decline as judged by the 
old creative standards. 

Coming to the developments of art and architecture, we have 
to mention that the exclusive reference to the degradation of 
taste in the temple sculptures of this period fails to do justice to 

II Vide W internitz, Ceschiebte der indischen Litteratur, Vol, III; 
Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature', Susil Kumar Dc, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, Chaps. yi-VIl. 
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their other striking, iE not original, characteristics. OE the three 
styles oE architecture which rose to Eull maturity during those 
centuries the North-Indian or Indo-Aryan (technically called 
rekha) style attained special development in six reg'ons, namely, 
Orissa, Khajuraho, Rajasthan and the western parts oE Madhya 
Pradesa, Gujarat and Kathiawar, the Deccan, and lastly, the 
Gwalior region. Among the Orissan temples which can be 
chronologically divided into three periods, namely “the Early” 
(c. 750-900 A.D), “the Middle” (c. 900-1 100 A.D), and “the 
Late” (c. 1100-1250 A.D), the second phase opened with that 
“gem oE Orissan architecture”, the Muktesvar temple, and it 
reached its maturity in the great temples oE Lihgaraja at Bhuva- 
nesvar and JagannathatPuri, while the third period produced “the 
grandest achievement oE the Eastern school oE architecture”, the 
Sun-templc at Konarak. The Khajuraho group oE temples belong- 
ing to a single period and characterised by marked individuality 
oE style has been justly praised for the elegance and refinement 
as well as originality oE its architectural features. The remains 
of the temples oE Rajasthan and the western part oE Madhya 
Pradesa, such as are preserved in the mosques built by the early 
Muslim rulers out oE their spoils, testify to a flourishing and 
artistic development of the post-Gupta architectural styles. The 
group of temples in Gujarat and Kathiawar which were mostly « 
built in the interval of peace and prosperity between the sack oE 
Somnath by Sultan Mahmud (1025-26 A.D) and the conquest 
oE the whole State by Alauddin Khalji (1298) were the spon- 
taneous expression of the religious feelings oE the whole commu- 
nity, and they furnish even in their present state of neglect ripe 
examples of the innate artistic genius oE the local craftsmen. The 
South Indian (Dravidian) style of architecture of which the first 
phase may be traced back to the Pallavas (c.600-900 A.D.) 
underwent during this period two successive developments. The 
Chola phase (c. 900-1x50) reached its climax in the two great 
monuments which marked “the culmination of South Indian 
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architecture”, viz. the great temple of Rajaraja I at Tanjore 
(c. iioo), and the less well-known but equally gorgeous temple 
of Rajendra I at Gahgaikonda-Cholapuram (c. 1123), while the 
later Chalukyan (otherwise called the Hoysala) style attained a 
luxuriant growth in the Mysore tract during the period from c. 
1100 to 1300, and it reached its climax in the great temple of 
Hoysalesvara at Halebid of which it has been said that it is "the 
supreme climax of Indian architecture in its most prodigal plastic 
manifestation.” Turning to the branch of Indian plastic art, 
we can distinguish after a competent authority between six 
schools of mediaeval sculpture with their distinctive characteristics. 
These are the schools of Western India (Gujarati and Rajput), 
Central India (Chandclla and Haihaya), Eastern India (Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa), the Himalayan tract, the Deccan and South 
India. In the branch of pictorial art we can distinguish between 
two important schools of miniature painting on palm-leaf manus- 
cripts, namely that of Western India dating from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century and that of Eastern India extending from the 
ninth or tenth to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, which mark 
though in different w.iysthe'continuance of the old classical tradi- 
tion. The above brief review points to a richness and variety of 
artistic activity not certainly indicative of an age of decadence.^’ 

Summary 

Summing up the results of the foregoing discussion, we may 
begin by stating that the general overthrow 'of India’s political 
independence at the end of the ancient period of our history was 
not due, as has been held, to a wholesale decadence of her civili- 

1 2 The above account is based upon the works Indian 'Architecture, 
Buddhist and Hindu iChafs.XWlLXWn, XXI-XXVI and XXIX) by 
Percy Brown (2nd revised and enlarged ed.), Indian Sculpture (Chap. Ill) 
by St. Kramtisch, and Jaina Miniature Paintings from Western India 
(Part I Chaps, I-IIl) by Dr, Moti Chandra. For some further valuable 
notices of Indian architectuie and sculpture during the period from the 
8th and the 9th to the 13th century, vide Stella Kramrisch, The Art of 
India, London 1934, (pp. 4o-43)> 
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sacion, or even to a marked degradation oE her social life in 
comparison with the earlier times. To understand this great historical 
movement we have to consider carefully the infhiencc of the 
various factors at work in the process. Politically, the exaggerated 
statements about the gomplete breakdown of India’s political 
unity and the complete apathy or her people in the face of the 
great danger from outside are negatived by the strong defence put 
up by most of the States before their fall, as well as the instances 
of repeated and continued resistance of individual chiefs and 
communities before they were forced to bow to the foreign yoke. 
India’s real weakness lay in the perpetual rivalry of a few powerful 
States preventing their effective combination against the common 
enemy. Internally, there is no reason to think that the period 
preceding the Muslim conquest witnessed a change for the worse 
in the character of the ruling bureaucracy, and still less that there 
was a general drift towards an unchecked bureaucracy or autocra- 
cy in place of the balanced constitution of earlier times. The 
real defect of the Indian States lay in the influence of the power- 
ful feudatory families constituting a constant threat to the 
security and stability of the central government. As regards the 
military factor it cannot justly be maintained that the Indians 
during the long history of their struggle with the foreign enemy 
failed to learn the lessons of the new system of warfare because^ 
of the exclusive spirit of caste or of the spell of an unparalleled 
georgraphical isolation, this failure being more probably due to 
the lack of a leader with sufficient capacity for the task. Again, 
while the inferiority of the Indians in strategy, tactics and mili- 
tary equipment is an admitted fact, their other defects can be fully 
realised only by a contrast with their adversaries. Thus unlike 
the armies of the invaders fighting under one undivided com- 
mand, those of the Indians largely consisted of contingents of the 
feudatory chiefs fighting under their own leaders. Again, unlike 
the invaders who derived their will to victory from an unparallel- 
ed religious enthusiasm, the Indian fighting classes were inclined 
67 
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ns a rule to Hght more for the exhibition of individual valour and 
vindicatfon of personal honour than for collective success. Simi- 
larly, in contrast with the shock tactics used by the most success- 
ful of the foreign conquerors for paralysing the native resistance, 
the Indian leaders often betrayed surprising lack of vigilance. 
The instances of Indian treachery to the common cause contrasted 
sharply with those of the successful employment of the arms of clever 
diplomacy and subtle propaganda by the enemy for confounding 
his antagonists. As regards the social factor, the views that the 
Indian social system in its later phase involved the conversion of 
academic doctrines into realities and that it marked the triumph 
of a cunning and unscrupulous priesthood in the attempt to 
establish its supremacy in violation of the letter and spirit of 
the ancient scriptures and in the teeth of the determined opposi- 
tion of the other classes, are both disproved by the facts of 
history. In truth, the later social developments with their 

inevitable tightening of the disabilities of special classes, instead 
of being the chief cause of India’s ruin, helped her (and herein 
lay their principal historical justiheation) to salvage much of her 
ancient cultural heritage from the imminent danger of wreckage 
by a relentless and determined foe. The parallel with the history 
of Western Europe in the late Middle and early Modern Ages 
' only shows that India’s failure to develop the principle of nation- 
ality was due to the imperfect growth of the principle of the 
territorial unit, and not to the want of fusion between the ruling 
and other classes because of caste differences. Again, the Smritis 
cannot justly be charged with supporting an unqualified degra- 
dation of the position of women, for while the earlier works 
accompany the rules and maxims about women’s disabilities with the 
admission of their legal and social rights, the later works hold 
divergent views on such fundamental questions as the remarriage 
of widows and their obligation of self-immolation on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands. As regards the alleged symptoms of 
India’s moral degradation, they may all be traced back to the 
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early centuries of the Christian era, although it is a fact that 
these appeared in a magnified form in the later times what 
repercussions on India’s powers of resistance against the common 
enemy it is not possible to decide clearly. As for the economic 
factor, all contemporary evidence, both indigenous and foreign, 
testifies to the high prosperity of the country following the great 
development of its agriculture, industry and trade in the period 
under notice. But while the upper classes (and especially royalty) 
are known to have rolled in luxury, we have no information about 
the economic condition of the rest of the population. Of the 
effect of the unequal distribution of wealth between the classes 
in turning the scales of victory in the fight against the foreign 
enemy, we arc not in a position to say anything because of want 
of sufficient information. Coming lastly to the literary and 
artistic factors, we have to mention that the period preceding 
the Muslim conquest produced a considerable output of literary 
and scientific works, while it witnessed continuations of the 
traditional architectural styles and schools of sculpture and 
painting, thus indicating that the old literary and artistic impulses 
were still living inspirations throughout our land. 


13 The general statements made elsewhere (Above, Ch. VU p. 260) 
about the condition of India on the eve of the Muslim conquest should 
be understood in the light of the detailed analysis of the relevant factors 
given above. 
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